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ON THE IMITATION OF HOMER BY APOLLONIUS 
RHODIUS. 


THE time for excessive admiration of Apollonius Rhodius 
has long gone by, and now the fear is rather that he may be 
unduly depreciated. After all is said the Argonautica will 
always be valuable as, to a certain extent, a commentary on 
Homer, and it is from this point of view that the poem is chiefly 
interesting to philologists. Apollonius is of course an imitator 
of Homer, but his imitation lies within certain limits, and if 
these limits are disregarded a false impression may be the 
result. His date lying between that of Zenodotus and Arist- 
archus he was probably acquainted with - both, and his 
criticisms on Homer are interesting as those not only of a 
Homeric student, but also of a contemporary of the famous trio 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes and Aristarchus. 

It is well known that Buttmann in the Lexilogus is con- 
stantly ridiculing Apollonius among other late Epic poets as an 
ignorant imitator of Homer, meaning of course that he mistakes 
the real meaning of Homer and uses his words in a sense dif- 
ferent from that which they originally bore, but I think it will 
be found on examination that although in a few cases there may 
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be some grounds for this opinion, yet that, speaking generally, 
it is a false opinion, and, even where partially true, is much 
exaggerated. It may appear presumptuous to combat the great 
authority of Buttmann on such a question, but Homeric criti- 
cism has of late years made such great advances that an 
apology 1s scarcely needed for a reconsideration of his views. 

Buttmann’s error (as I consider it to be) seems to be based 
on-two propositions which he assumes not only without proof 
but as if no proof were necessary. Firstly, he says, p. 547° 
with special reference to Apollonius, “In the later Epic poets, of 
whom it cannot be supposed that an intentional bold extension 
of the Homeric usage of words was part of their system, we 
shall now easily see displayed...a faulty imitation of Homer.” 
Again, p. 528, s.v. @ados “whether Apollonius, who at 3. 1228 
calls an ornamented helmet rerpadarnpov and at 2. 920 rerpa- 
gadov, imagined or could imagine a four-fold crest for four 
plumes, or whether in this instance as in others a defective 
comprehension of the old Epic representations determined the 
imagery of his expressions, I will not attempt to decide’.” 
Again, p. 509, “Examples from the Alexandrine writers [mean- 
ing especially Apollonius] can prove nothing in favour of the 
real usage of the more ancient authors.” That Apollonius does 
often extend the Homeric usage of words is undeniable, and, as- 
suming Buttmann’s view to be correct, every such extension is 
necessarily an ignorant imitation. But I venture to think that 
Buttmann’s assumption that the later Epic poets did not inten- 
tionally extend the Homeric usage of words is not warranted by 
the facts, at least as far as Apollonius is concerned, and that 
the facts can be more reasonably explained on the precisely 
opposite assumption. 

Where Apollonius does extend the Homeric usage it will be 
found in many cases that he follows some other Homeric inter- 
pretation or gives an example of each of two or more rival 
interpretations: in many others that he uses a word in a well- 

1 The references are to the 5th Edn. that one of the chief objections to 
of the English translation. Buttmann’s interpretation of ¢dAos is 
4 This is rather hard on Apollonius his total neglect of the word rerpa- 


who was quite justified by Homer in ¢ados! 
using both words, when we consider 
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known sense, which it bears in later Greek. To take a single 
example: Homer has éepyopevos rroréwoto (N 525) of the gods 
kept back from the fight xwAvdpevos Schol. cf. A 569. Ap. Rh. 
has depyouévorow avutns Il. 184 of: the Argonauts abstaining 
from fight. Merkel, in his prolegomena to Ap. Rh., concludes 
from this that Apollonius took the word in Homer “de deis 
sponte sua bello se abstinentibus.” Buttmann would no doubt 
cite this as another example of “ignorant imitation” on the 
part of Apollonius. Moreover Buttmann’s assumption proves 
too much, for Apollonius occasionally uses words in a sense 
obviously different from that which they have in Homer. 
There then Apollonius cannot be imitating the Homeric usage 
except on the supposition that he was devoid of ordinary in- 
telligence. Buttmann evidently thought Apollonius a very 
dull person, for he almost congratulates him on using Qeovdys in 

the Homeric sense of “god-fearing,” and expresses surprise that 
he uses éyodords in its strict. etymological sense, implying 
however that such correctness is accidental. 

Buttmann says again s.v. népsos, “They [the later Epic 
poets] were fond of and sought after this ambiguity. of usage as 
a mark of learning.” That is the case with Apollonius exactly, 
but such a usage, though it may be pedantic, by no means 
implies ignorant imitation. But the d priori argument against 
Buttmann is still stronger. We should not antecedently expect 
Apollonius to have been so ignorant. Zenodotus, Aristophanes 
and Aristarchus are spoken of with respect at any rate, the 
latter with much more. Why is Apollonius alone to be a 
dunce? Apollonius was a Homeric critic himself. His readings 
and interpretations of Homer are still quoted. He wrote a 
book against Zenodotus which is referred to, and Merkel has 
shown in his prolegomena (p. lxxv) that some of the dicta 
ascribed to Apollonius Dyscolus and Apollodorus should in all 
probability be set down to Apollonius Rhodius. Instead of 
writing separate commentaries on Homer as did the other 
' great Homeric critics, Apollonius seems to have chosen to 
embalm his criticisms in his Epic poem, and from that we can 
sometimes gather what was his reading and interpretation of 
Homer in certain passages. 


1—2 
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Apollonius imitated Homer not as a humble disciple but as 
a rival. Homer the poet of the antique world sang of the war 
before Troy: modern Alexandria also must have its Epic poet, 
and he chose to sing of the Argonautic expedition. The theme 
was hackneyed no doubt, to judge from the list we have of 
poets who had already tried their hands on it, but Epic subjects 
are not numerous. Apollonius would therefore use Homer's 
language but he would also freely introduce the diction and 
usages of later days, and in fact he does so, e.g. he often uses 
words unknown to Homer and uses Homeric words in the sense 
they have in Herodotus and tragedy. But he has not genius 
enough to carry it off. He is as far below Homer in real poetic 
power as he is below Virgil, and he suffers at the hands of both. 
When compared with Homer he appears an artificial plagiarist. 
Where Virgil imitates Apollonius, the former carries off all the 
honours. He gathers up all that is good in Apollonius and im- 
proves upon it, and who shall blame him? For it is the pre- . 
rogative of genius so to do. Whether in any particular case 
Apollonius intends to imitate Homer must be decided on its 
own merits. _We can say generally only that if Apollonius has 
an isolated use which also occurs in Homer it is probable that 
he did there intend simple imitation, or perhaps takes the 
opportunity of recording his own interpretation of a Homeric 
expression. 

Another unfounded assumption of Buttmann is that the 
Homeric usage of a word is always the same. Now it is almost 
impossible to find a ground-idea that will suit all the passages 
in which certain words occur. What single meaning is there 
that will suit the various uses of adsvos or tydAvyeros—a 
meaning, that is to say, which is not so general as to be 
pointless? Buttmann labours hard at this hopeless task, a 
necessary one however if Homer is not sometimes to appear 
as ignorant as Apollonius. The occurrence of such words is 
indeed a great difficulty if we assume a single author, but they 
are probably remnants of an older Epic diction, of which the 
various authors of Homer did not always have a precise notion 
themselves, 

To treat exhaustively of the relations of Apollonius to the 
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other Homeric critics, to show in what points he differs from 
and in what he agrees with one or other of them, would require 
a book of some compass. I shall therefore in the following 
pages confine myself to giving a few examples of how Apol- 
lonius imitates Homer in the use of single words, purposely 
excluding the consideration of phrases and questions of syntax. 

For the sake of clearness I divide the words I propose to 
discuss into different classes. Many of them are also discussed 
by Merkel, but I think he sometimes sees a reference to 
Homer where none is intended. 

A. Those in which the use by Apollonius of a word points 
to the sense in which he took it in Homer, including cases of 
various readings, where we see therefore what was that of 
Apollonius. 

(1) dvew. This is always written dvew (more properly 
avéw) by Aristarchus, whom Buttmann follows, against the 
best MSS., on account no doubt of y 93 where it must be an 
adverb. Apollonius evidently read dvew. He has three times 
dvem kal avavédot Il. 503, 967, Iv. 693. Buttmann (p. 109 n.) 
is mistaken in saying that the MSS. of Ap. Rh. offer dvew. 
The best MS. the well known Cod. Laur. xxx 9 has the « 
subscript. 

(2) m X 489 many editors read dAXoe yap of aoupy7- 
gcovotv apovpas. So Bekker and Ameis, but the large 
majority of MSS. and Aristarchus read azrovpiccovow which 
is much more pointed. This reading is adopted by Messrs 
Leaf and Monro, cf. M 421, Ap. Rh. 11. 1386, and is supported 
by Ap. Rh. 11. 794 as Merkel points out 


Sv atrotepvoperot yains adic, dbp’ éBadovto 
9 U @ yg? e a ¢ 4 
ovpa BabuppetovtTos vd elapevais “Trriovo. 


(3) In T 121 we have pdé te Ovp@ | SevéeoOw “animo 
deficiat.” As SeverOar=“to fail” does not elsewhere occur 
absolutely in Homer @vyod has with some probability been 
conjectured, but from Ap. Rh. 11. 1138 édevero 5 Fyaros 
apn | arp olxovde véewOar env pera pntépa xovpny it is almost 
certain that he read @uy@ in Homer. The expression is a. 
difficult one but L. & S. are certainly mistaken in taking 
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edevero = “ desired” with infin. after Schol.’s first explanation. 
Schol.’s second explanation édvedXeiweto 6 THs nyépas Katpos 
appears correct. : 

(4) In WV 597 roto Sé Oupos | tavOn, as ef te rept crayu- 
ecaw éépon| Aniov adrdyoKovtos, Ste Ppiccovoty apovpat, 
L. Lange conjectures éépoy and this is adopted by Mr Leaf, 
but the latter admits that Apollonius probably read éépon 
from his imitation 111. 1019 tatvero 8é dpévas eciow | tyxopevy 
olov Te qepi podénaw éépon | THxerae «.7.r. and this surely 
should have considerable weight in deciding the reading. 
Moreover it seems very unnatural to take Aniov adrdnon. as 
anything but a gen. absol. of time. I think that Mr Monro’s 
explanation, that it is an example of “brachylogy of com- 
parison,” is the correct one. 

(5) évdaddrXozar. This word is found four times in Homer, 
each time in the sense of daivouat as explained by Aristo- 
phanes on y 246. In P 214 however the reading of Aristarchus 
is peyaOup@ IInteiwye (so Ven. A) which shows that he took 
ivdadXero in the previous line to mean “resembled.” Apol- 
lonius also has the word four times (1. 1297, 11. 545, 11. 453, 
812) each time in the sense of “seem.” From this it is almost 
certain he read the genitive in P. In later Greek the word 
is used in both senses, as Mr Leaf observes in his excellent note. 

(6) It is a disputed point whether «Anés as a nautical 
term means thole-pins or benches in Homer. The probabilities 
are in favour of the former interpretation, cf. 637 and see 
Mr Leaf’s note on II 170. Apollonius always uses xAnides = 
benches, e.g. I. 358, 395, 399, 111. 1269. For thole-pins he uses 
the post-Homeric oxadpos (I. 379). Autenrieth distinguishes 
between «Anis (thole-pin) and oxadpos in a way for which I 
find no authority. 

(7) in V 830 it is disputed whether ev Euvoynowy 500 means 
“at the meeting-place of two roads” or “at the narrowest part 
of the road.” Buttmann (p. 95) takes it in the latter sense and 
so probably did Apollonius from the phrase adds év Evvoynow 
(11. 818) which Schol. rightly explains o7rov orevodtas 4 Oa- 
Aaooa. But Ap. also uses Euvoyn of the meeting of two 
rivers IV. 629, dppeya & Vdwp | ev Evvoyy BeBpuye cvewpevor. 
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(8) In N 707 we find teuévw nxatd @rxa, réuer Sé Te 
TéXcov apovpys: there réwes is unique, and réAcov which 
properly means the “headlands” or edges of the field where 
the plough turns on finishing the furrow (2% 544, 547) cannot 
have that sense. Various conjectures have been made, the 
most probable being that of van Herwerden rapety eri réAcov 
dpovpyns. This is adopted by Nauck, Ameis (or rather Hentze), 
Fick, and Mr Leaf, and it is made almost certain by Ap. Rh. 
where we read III. 412 | 


, \ 9 A > \ A ed 
TETpayvov, THY aiipa Tapwv ETL TEXTOV apoTPY. 


(9) W237 aodAn bé repi ypot rérpodhev Grpun. TéTpopev 
as intrans. is unique. In 11. 738 Ap. has zreperérpode transitive, 
and in Il. 676 zepsdédpopev Grea votaos. From this Merkel 
infers with much probability that Ap. intended to censure the 
intransitive use of rérpope in Homer and read in l.c. dédpope 
which is mentioned by Schol. as a var. lect. 

B. Cases in which Apollonius appears to use Homeric 
words in the Homeric sense whatever that may be. 

(1) adcvos (or adcyds) is used in various senses in Homer, 
and it appears almost impossible to find one sense which will 
suit all the passages. In Ap. Rh. also it is used in a variety of 
senses, but all of them are found either in Homer or in the 
Homeric glosses. This is one of the words in which Buttmann 
finds an’ ignorant imitation on the part of Apollonius. Merkel 
after quoting his rather uncomplimentary language remarks of 
Apollonius “ scilicet significatus vocabuli qui tunc circumfere- 
bantur ea qua solet adcuratione expressit omnes,” and adds as 
an example of the sense of 7#5vs which we find in Ap. Rh. m1. 
1206 aduwhs pvnunov edvys, a reference to Eust. ad B 87, 
ar 326 “secundum rods madatovs.” The various glosses later 
than Apollonius may of course express traditions current in his 
time. On the other hand, some of the Homeric interpretations 
may have been suggested by the use of wordsin Apollonius and 
other later writers as in the case of aréuBeoPa: mentioned 
below. 

(2) nAtiBaros (3) rexpaipopar. To these the same remarks 
apply. Each separate use of these words in Apollonius is paral- 
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leled by some real Homeric use or some Homeric interpret- 
ation. 

(4) rnAvyeros, a Homeric word of unknown etymology and 
most uncertain meaning, occurs three times in Apollonius, and 
each time apparently in a different sense, though in a sense 
found in Homer. Some think it is a technical word, as 
well as 

(5) xovpidios “wedded, lawful” which is found several 
times in Apollonius and always strictly in the Homeric sense. 
As an epithet of @adayos in Ap. Rh. 111. 1128 it resembles 
Sépa | covpidioyv in +r 579, and is not therefore a post-Homeric 
extension of meaning as L. & S. seem to think. 

C. Cases in which the Homeric meaning of words is 
really extended or appears to be so, for in some instances 
we cannot be sure that Apollonius has -not adopted some 
not impossible interpretation which has not come down to us. 
In others, however, we can hardly suppose that Apollonius 
thought he was giving a meaning found in Homer, even if it 
might be found in some gloss, but rather that he has deliberately 
adopted it as a mark of erudition. Thus where there are rival 
interpretations of Homer, Apollonius sometimés gives an ex- 
ample of each. In this class are to be found most of those 
words in the use of which Apollonius displays his “learned 
ignorance,” according to Buttmann. 

(1) dyaiopar. Of this Merkel says “v 16 cum duplici explic- 
atione Scholl. dyav Oavyalovtos 7 yaderaivovtos, weppopévov 
H extrAntropévov. Apud Ap. I. 899 videtur esse wéudeoOas, IIL 
1016 Oavpafew.” In v 16 the sense is clearly “being indig- 
nant at,” cf. 8 67 ayacoapevor xaxad épya. A good example, 
not of real extension of meaning but of the preservation of two 
rival interpretations. 

(2) aidnros. This word in Homer always means “ perni- 
cious, destructive.” Apollonius has it twice in that sense, III. 
1132 épy’ atdnra and Iv. 1672 é« 8 aidnra | Seixnra mpotarrev. 
The passage in III. is evidence that in E 757, 872 Apoll. read 
the prae-Aristarchean py’ aiénXka where most MSS. have xap- 
tepa épya. épy.aid.is read in both places by Ameis and in the 
first by Buttmann (p. 48). Apollonius has the word twice 
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=ampooddéxntos which is the explanation of one Sextus ap. 
Porphyrium ad A 155, three times = unseen, and once = ddn- 
Nov “ambiguum.” The last two meanings may be from the 
reading aiSnXov or aifmArov in B 318 where nearly all the MSS. 
have apifmAov. It is difficult to say which makes the best 
sense, but I incline to aifmAov with Mr Leaf and Buttmann and 
probably Aristarchus, especially on account of the words da7rep 
Ednvev. 

(3) aifnos “used of men and youths in the prime of life” 
Mr Leaf on T' 26. It is used in this sense by Apoll. but also in 
a more general sense. Thus in IL 518 of youths, in Iv. 268 of 
men simply 


pntnp Alyurros mporepnyevéwy ailnar. 


(4) aurayperos. In reference to m 148 ef yap mas etn 
auTraypeta wavta Bpotoiow Hesych. and Eust. give a double 
interpretation, viz. av@aipera and trapauta aypevopeva. The 
first is adopted by Apoll. in 11. 326 und’ adtws avrayperov olrov 
éAnoGe and the second in IV. 231 ef un of Kovpny avtayperov... 
afoucty. 

(5) &nXos and evandros. Buttmann shows that this word 
in Homer is used only of freedom from mental disturbance and 
means at one’s ease. His authority has changed the punctuation 
in Hes. Op. 668 so as to give the word that meaning there too, 
and the fact that in Hymn. Cer. 451 &&nXos is used of the 
stillness of an inanimate object is to him an additional proof 
that that hymn has no claim to high antiquity. Certainly Ap. 
has both éx. and ev«. in this latter sense=“silent,” but Buttmann 
is surely mistaken in implying that the word when used of 
persons in Apoll. has always this sense, for it occurs also in 
the Homeric sense, e.g. I. 1290, 111. 1172, 1v. 61, 390. There 
seems to be no ground for considering that Apoll.’s use is a 
mistaken imitation of Homer, but merely that it was a later 
use of which Apollonius avails himself just as Theocr. (xxv. 200) 
has &enXos = idle, unemployed. 

(6) émiiorwp in ¢ 26 =“ conscius,” so Ap. Rh. rv. 16, but 
also in II. 872, Iv. 1558 =“ peritus,” which is the meaning of 
torwp in Hymn. Lun, 2, Again torwp = “ testis” (rather than 
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“arbiter ”) in & 501, V 486, and ésruorop has this meaning in 
Ap. Rh. 1v.89. See Lehrs, Aristarchus p.109*. Here we appear 
to have an exhibition of learning on the part of Apollonius. 

(7) édéorios is used by Apollonius as in tragedy in the 
sense of suppliant, e.g. Iv. 703, but he also uses it in the Ho- 
meric sense of at one’s home. 

(8) mépsos occurs in Homer four times and in each place 
means “early in the morning,” and Apollonius has it twice in 
that sense (11. 417, 915). In the sense of “ through the air” he 
has Senépsos which may be taken from 8’ népos an explanation of 
the word ap. Eust. A 497,T 7, but he also has 7népsos = misty, 
hazy, of something seen at a distance, in I. 580, Iv. 1239. Of 
this meaning there is certainly no trace in Homer. Merkel 
thinks it is possible there may be a reference to some explana- 
tion of the word ‘Hepia as a name given to certain countries 
(see Hesych. 1. p. 113). 

(9), The use of Ooos in the sense of sharp hardly requires 
any justification. Even Buttmann admits that 6. had this sense 
in the oldest period of the language, though in Homer we find 
only the verb Oowoa: (for in Goat vncos the epithet is almost a 
proper name), and acquits Apollonius of misunderstanding 
Homer. The ideas of swiftness and sharpness easily pass into 
each other, cf. the confusion of meaning between ofvs and wxus. 

(10) “xapyaréos, ® 541 reddi solet a lexicographis xara- 
Enpos Ap. Rh. Iv. 1442: alteram explicationem simul expressit 
Verg. Georg. 111. 434 [asper siti, of a snake]. Ap. Rh. 11 1058 
fere pro xapyapodous; xapyapov to tpayu Schol. K 360” 
Merkel. 

(11) voodifonac in Homer is used absol. or with gen. of 
person “turn away from,” or with acc. of person or thing 
“forsake.” In Apollonius the word has this last sense with 
acc. of person or thing, but also has a new meaning “‘deprive of,” 
with acc. of person and gen. of thing, eg. Iv. 182, 1108, so 
Eur. Suppl. 153. Again it is found in the active form “separate 
from,” so in Hymn. Cer. 158 and in tragedy, cf. Ap. Rh. 11. 798. 
In iv. 36 we have azrovoodifer. The last two meanings are 
post-Homerie. 


1 The references are to the third edition. 
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(12) eperéXopas in & 220 =“surround,” so Ap. Rh. m1. 
1150 but in m1. 130 =“come round, overreach,” just as 7epe- 
épyopuas is found in Attic Greek. 

D. We next come to words which Apollonius uses in a 
different sense from Homer, and has not examples of the 
Homeric sense. . 

(1) a my7s in Hom. means either “incessant” (Ameis) or 
“piercing” of sound (Autenrieth), cf. A 435, O 25, a 3. We 
find however in Ex. Magn. 22. 47 a third meaning recorded 
oKAnpov, amo tHs afns and the same in Schol. B to O25. 
Apollonius who uses the word only once, 11.99 «opuvas alnxéas, 
has it in this sense, as is plain from inf. 115 afanréy Kopuyy. 

(2) aréuBecOar is an Odyssean word, found twice in V 
and in A 705 =« 42, and meaning “to be deprived of” and in 
the act. “to maltreat or perplex.” In Apollonius it occurs 
several times and always = “to blame,” e.g. 11. 56, where Schol. 
Says TO aTéuPew of vedtepot ovK ert TOU aTEepioxeaOat jKOVGAa)D, 
GA éri tod péepheocOar, and again on IL. 1199 arewBopevos. 
ovy opnpixa@s avtl Tod orepigxopevos. It is true Schol. Ven. on 
W 445 has aréuBovrar uéudovrat, but this seems to have been 
suggested by a later usage, perhaps by that of Apollonius him- 
self, as it is an impossible meaning for Homer there. 

(8) Scepos in Od. in the two places £201 and 443 means, 
in the first probably “fugator” and in the second “fugax,” and is 
connected with 8/-ec@as (Lehrs, pp. 48—54); but in later writers 
beginning with Hesiod it has the sense of wet, movst, and none 
other, and seems as clearly to be connected with 6:-aivewy. 
Apollonius has it three times, and only in this sense. It is 
true Schol. on & 201 has fav éppwpévas Kai iypados peréxor, 
but this is probably concocted from the well-known later sense 
of the word. 

E. Finally, we find words used by Apollonius in a different 
sense from that which they have in Homer, but only with less 
precision and in a less technical sense. Here there seems 
to be some colour for the opinion that Apollonius may have 
misunderstood Homer, but such an opinion is by no means 
necessary. 

(1) wapaBrndnv in A6 prob. = “sideways,” i.e. ironically, 
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and is so taken by Ameis, Autenrieth and Monro, and (2) 
UroBAnony in A 292 means “interrupting” (cf. \8BarXrev T 80). 
Both these words in Apollonius mean merely “in answer.” 
mapaBAnony is found eight times in Apoll. and is even used 
(iv. 1608) of a bit rattling in answer to the horse which 
champs it. There is no ground for saying, as L. & S. do, that in 
Ap. Rh. 11. 448 vrapaBandnv=“by way of retort” and that 
Apollonius so took the Homeric passage. The interpretation 
é€ avriBoAjs is quoted by Schol. on Ap. Rh. m1. 107 and Iv. 
1563 as that of Palamedes. v7rof8A7dnp is found three times in 
Ap. Rh. and cannot in any case be taken to mean “inter- 
rupting.” 

(2) oyedov is used in Homer only of place, except possibly 
M 53, but in Apollonius it 1s used of time as well as place, e.g. 
UL 947, Iv. 1591. So the compounds avtocyeddv, éricyedor, 
qapacyedov, are used both of place and time. Of these Homer 
has only avtocyedov and that always = comminus. 

(3) Sou7réw is used in Homer not of any death, but of that 
“quae fit cadendo et cum strepitu. Lehrs, p. 103. In Apollonius 
it occurs twice, I. 1804, Iv. 557, of dying generally, though in 
the latter place it may also be taken strictly in the Homeric 
sense, and once (11. 1056) means “to make a clashing noise ” as 
in Xenophon (Anab. rt 8. 18). 

(4) dpafm in Homer “numquam est dico, sed indico” Lehrs, 
p. 84 according to Aristarchus, but in Apollonius it is common 
in both senses. 

(5) The use of peyaipw in Ap. Rh. 1v. 1670, Tarw éuéynpev 
om7wtras in the sense of “bewitch” is unique, and Buttmann 
says, p. 409, “we have a new proof how blindly or arbitrarily 
these poets acted in forming their usage of words from the old 
Epic.” Arbitrarily perhaps, but not blindly, and that Apollonius 
formed his usage of words exclusively from the old Epic is an 
assumption that cannot be proved as I have tried to show 
above. There is no Homeric use of peyaipw which could be 
mistaken for this. In 1. 289 and 111. 405 Apollonius uses the 
word in Homeric constructions. 

(6) On the other hand Apollonius occasionally uses a word 
in a more precise sense than Homer, e.g. wedoev, which in 
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Ap. Rh. 1. 1199, 111. 1316 is simply “from the ground” and so 
Eur. Tro. 98. In v 295 


pvOwv re KrNoTiwv of tot wedobev Piros eiaiv 


it is figurative and in Hes. Theog. 680 it = “from the founda- 
tions” funditus, of Olympus. If the literal sense had been in 
Homer and the metaphorical in Apollonius Buttmann might 
have pointed out the ignorance of Apollonius. 

To sum up the previous results I maintain 

(1) We have no right on @ priort grounds to suppose that 
Apollonius is ignorant of the Homeric usage. 

(2) Apollonius imitated Homer as a rival and there is 
therefore no reason to believe that he would confine himself to 
the Homeric uses of words, but would freely avail himself of 
tragic and later uses. Asa fact we find | 

(3) that some of the Homeric words used by Apollonius 
are no more vague than the use in Homer ; 

(4) that many of the Homeric words are used in the sense 
of Homeric glosses and may conceivably have that meaning 
in Homer; 

(5) that many more though not used in the Homeric sense 
are not so intended to be used, but either preserve rival interpre- 
tations of Homer and so give an air of erudition, or are used 
in the sense they bear in tragedy and later writers; 

(6) that others are obviously not used in the Homeric sense, 
but . 

(7) that some words are used in a less technical sense than 
the Homeric, and so give colour to the opinion that they are 
ignorantly used by Apollonius. 


R. C. SEATON. 


ON THE IAMBIC TRIMETER. 


Mr Pratt's theory of the structure of the iambic trimeter is 
So ingenious that it may find acceptance with those who have 
not time to thresh out the subject thoroughly. As however 
his very interesting article in Vol. xvii No. 36 of the 
Journal of Philology, has not convinced me of the fallacy of my 
own account of the structure of the senarius, namely that it 1s 
composed of two iambic tripodies, I take the opportunity of 
putting in a defence of my view, which was only baldly and 
somewhat obscurely stated in my Dissertation on Aeschylus’ 
Septem contra Thebas, published June, 1889. I then wrote 
(p. 10) “the double dochmius stands to the senarius in a 
somewhat similar relation to that in which the pentameter 
stands to the hexameter, though of course we do not find 
distichs of alternate senarius and double dochmius. It may be 
objected that we seldom or never find iambic tripodies, to 
which all the rejoinder possible év t@ vdare is that there is a 
similar dearth of dactylic tripodies.” 

Now on the reasonable assumption that in the early days of 
regular iambic metre two irrational arses (1.e. the ictus-less 
parts of feet) must not come together, an iambic tripody would 
necessarily take one of the two following forms. 

A. “-[v-|[~- I 
Bo v-|“-|[v- | 

The senarius then is simply A + B, the junction of the two 
tripodies being almost invariably concealed by the caesura. On 
this view the admissibility of an irrational quantity in the 
arsis of the first, third, and fifth feet is fully accounted for, 
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while at the same time, the existence of the caesura is 
explained as bearing a fundamental relation to the structure of 
the verse. Yet again, one variety of A is 


A’, v-[v-]-- 1]. 


The composition A + A’ gives us one form of scazon iambic, 
which I regard as the original form ; e.g. 


Sés yAaivay ‘larovaxti, xapta yap prye. 


Subsequently, I fancy, irrational quantity was extended to 
the fifth foot by infection or analogy. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to offer any. defence for regarding trimeter as a 
misnomer, until it is shown that the term ‘trimeter’ rests on 
better authority than the term ‘pentameter. That the 
senarius should come to be regarded as a trimeter seems natural, 
considering the existence of iambic tetrameters and the 
frequent occurrence of iambic dimeters. JIambic tripodies are 
to be found occasionally, as I have shown in the above-mentioned 


Dissertation, and we find one pair in the Carmina Popular, 
No. 34 (Bergk), 


ALO@ Te Kov ALOw Barow te Kov Bador. 
Cf. Pind. Frag. 75 (Bergk, 4th Ed.), 16, 
lwv poBat, poda re Kopaton piyvuTat. 


Parenthetically, I ought perhaps to mention that in the 
above-mentioned Dissertation, p. 9, I drew a marked distinction 
between the metrical division of a verse, and the musical 
division of the same into bars’. 


1 I wrote as follows as to ‘metres 
which are distinguished inter alia by 
the verses almost always beginning 
with the initial arsis (or ictus-less part 
of a foot), such metres namely as 
iambi, dochmii, bacchii of the normal 
type ~—-—, and anapmsts.” “It leads 
to nothing but confusion and mis- 
understanding, to call such an initial 
arsis ‘anacrusis’ and to regard it as 
analogous to the non-essential, occa- 
sional anacrusis often found before, 


and external to, falling measures such 
as choreic and dactylic measures. I 
am aware that anacrusis is not seldom 
found before every verse of a choreic 
poem, It however belongs, I believe, 
to the very elements of prosody to 
recognize that the choreus and the 
iambus differ in essence, in movement, 
in expression, and in orchestric origin ; 
and the same may be said of the dactyl 
and the anapest. I therefore adhere 
to the old fashion of including in the 
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I venture to consider that Mr Platt’s view of the structure 
of the senarius is less satisfactory than mine for the following 
reasons. 

1. The suggested system of epitrites, of which the simplest 
and most primitive is conjectured to be 


is not found in extant Greek poetry, so that its proposer has to 
go to Persia for an approximate illustration. On the other 
hand, iambic tripodies are, as I have said, to be found in Greek 
lyric poetry. 

2. The caesura is not accounted for, except I suppose, as 
having been found esthetically appropriate. I bring the 
caesura into a fundamental relation with the structure of the 
verse, 

3. The relaxation of the epitrite from - »v - - to- v—u 
is comparatively rare; while the irrational length of arsis 
in choreic and iambic systems of various kinds is common. 

4. The lyric epitrite with long syllables now in the 
proportion of three, and now in the proportion of two, to the 
short syllable, appears to me less likely to have suggested 
itself as a serviceable metre for purposes of recitation, than a 
metre in which the proportion of long to short was uniformly 
two to one. 

5. Mr Platt’s explanation of the scazon, viz. 


PIF EPPEIPEPFIP FIP and a rest, 


is, I think, less simple and intelligible than my own. My view 
that the iambic rhythm is a mounting rhythm makes the 
scazon ending in two spondees quite intelligible as a verse 
which ends in an! extremely decided climax, the length of the 
arsis increasing the ictus of the fifth foot, and still more the 
ictus of the sixth foot.. This seems the place to mention my 


foot the initial arsis, or ictus-less part, | comprehension of Greek metres to be 
with which a mounting or gliding told that ancient musicians, as well as 
rhythm (anapestic, iambic, &c.) be- modern composers, subjected initial 
gins, and which is essential to, and  arsis and true metrical anacrusis to 
determinative of, the rhythm. Itadds the same musical treatment as regards 
nothing to and in no way affects our division into bars.” 
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view of the Rule of the Cretic. If it be transgressed, the ictus 
of the fifth foot is increased, so as to endanger a descent to the 
sixth foot instead of the requisite rise in intensity of ictus, 

With regard to my second reason, namely that relating to 
caesura, I must not say anything about the double incision of 
tragic verses such as 


avé- | pav ydp dvtwy | épxos éotlv | aadanrés. 


For Mr Platt draws a distinction between sung iambics and 
recited iambics. But he seems to accept the Carmina Popularia 
as evidence with respect to sung iambics, and here we find the 
following lines of which I regard the scansion on Mr Pilatt’s 
system to be intolerable. 


No. 12 (Bergk). 
"H- | Avos *AmrdArwy, | o 5é x’ *“ArroAX@y | HALOS. 
No. 21, 4. Aeux- | dv ad’ imap | eis Oadaccay | draro. 
No. 34,1. Al- | vds ris dot, | ws avnp te | coun avnp. 
No. 41,16. pux- | pa pév dors, | padias piv | oicopep. 
No. 46, 11. 6- | pocov, dorep | of pitrou peév | aorépes. 
31. pd-| Mora pev 527 | KdNacoV avros: | ef 5é pn. 


Yet again, the concurrence of the end of a word with the 
end of the first foot, line after line consecutively, does not seem 
natural. As to the double incision, it is rare in Pindar’s Odes. 
It occurs in the third Olympian, where however, the anacrusis 
and first foot of the fourth strophic lie appear to form an 
independent versicle. In the ninth Pythian, v. 99, we find 


gapt Nicov 7 | év rod pls | 8) mor ravd | evaerefEar 


In this line however, the effect of the incisions is mitigated 
by two elisions and by the sense divisions falling after dap 
and Add and by dn going closely with rpls. Double incision 
also occurs in the third Isthmian. 

The hephthemimeral caesura cuts the middle foot and also 
the verse into two equal (or nearly equal) portions, a process 
which I should not like to pronounce admissible unless I could 
support it by illustrations from other metrical systems, This 
caesura presents itself in three consecutive lines in No. 8 of the 
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Oarmina Popularia which Mr Platt himself quotes, p. 165. 
The first of these three lines is 


amhobv puOucv yéovtes | alodk@ pwéreL. 


Mr Platt naturally proposes to alter aidA@ into avAi@, seeing 
that if this song refers to the iambic metre, and aidd@ be 
genuine, Mr Platt’s contention is manifestly untenable, as the 
epitrite is emphatically Dorian. 

My explanation of the admissibility of irrational long arsis 
in the first, third, and fifth feet of the senarius appears to me 
to be no better than Mr Platt’s, but just as good. I think my 
explanation of the Rule of the Cretic has slightly the advantage, 
as it 18 not “dictated by the ear.” I conceive the modern 
Teutonic ear to be an extremely untrustworthy guide as to the 
niceties of ancient Greek rhythm. If my own ear has any 
sensitiveness with respect to the Rule of the Cretic, it is not 
because I have any auricular appreciation of its essential 
propriety, but because its violation by myself used to be 
associated with suffering or mortification. In point of fact it is 
quite an acquired taste in my case. | 

I must acknowledge my obligations to Mr Platt for having 
- collected evidence that the iambic senarius was originally a 
dance rhythm. I endorsed Mr J. F. Rowbotham’s view that it 
was a dance rhythm inter alia because it was in triple time and 
used in the lyric of tragedy, but I had no time or space to 
attempt any proof of this point. 


C. A. M. FENNELL. 


HOMERICA. 


Op. a. 135, y. 77. 
iva puv qepl Twatpos azrovyopévoto Eporto. 

The hiatus is suspicious, and seeing that épovro is not the 
ordinary Odyssean form, it is certain that we should read 
atrovyopévot epéotto. (amrovyopévou épéotro would hardly have 
been altered to the text.) This goes a long way to prove that 
we should read the genitive in -ovo, elided, in all similar 
cases. 

So in a, 405 read 

| GN éérw ae, hépiote, trepl Eeivor épéeaOar. 

y. 8348. &s Té Te 4 Tapa wWaptray aFelpovos Hé Teviypod. 

Bekker corrects 7—7é to 7—7ndé. It certainly seems neces- 
sary to read 7 for 7, as to say “either dFeiuwy or meviypos” 
is much as if one should say “either rich or wealthy.” But it 
is not by any means clear that 7é¢ ought to be altered to 7é 
for, to keep the same illustration, “as if from one rich or 
wealthy ” is just the same as “as if from one rich and wealthy.” 
There is no sufficient reason for deserting the MSS., and we 
should read 7—né’. Of course 7é and dé are confused; so there 
is a variant 76¢ for 7é in 6. 45: ds Te yap nerlov alyAn TéXev 
né oeAnvns; here again it makes no difference to the sense 
which we read, and it becomes a question of the best authority. 

In p. 37, 7. 54 the best authority seems to be for reading 


"Apréusds Frxérn nb€ ypucén ‘Adpodirn. 


1 From the awkward position of 7 Compare corruption of veoyerdas (Aris- 
in y. 348 I am half disposed to suspect tarchus) to veryevéas (Alexandrine tra- 
the original to have been ds ré reo rapa _— dition). 
with lengthening by metrical ictus. 


2—2 
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I cannot see any difficulty in saying “like Artemis and 
Aphrodite.” Indeed it might be argued that it is more logical 
to say “like A and B” than to say “like A or B,” as if the 
poet could not make up his mind which was the better simile. 
Or again 75é may have very possibly been used as a disjunctive 
when the Homeric poems were composed, as I have formerly 
observed on @. 349. Compare also the disjunctive use of que 
in Virgil ete. 

n. 218. «al 8 ere xev Kat paddrov eyo xaxd pvOncaipnr. 

MSS. vary between paAdov and macloy’, the majority in 
favour of mAeiov’, but M has waAAorp, so that there is little odds 
if any in authority. But taking the line by itself it is clear 
that paddov is the better reading; for metiov’ could never 
have been changed to yaAdov, but would be a very natural 
gloss on it. And the more difficult reading is, as often, 
justified by a closer view of the passage. The whole runs 
as follows: 

ovs Twas vues Fiore paArtot oyxéovtas oivev 
avOpwrav, toiciy Kev év adyeot Frowoaipnp. 
kat 8 ére kev Kal parrov— 

Yet mAeciov’ is printed by divers editors! 


7. 299—301. 
Eeiv’, 7) Tou pev TOUTS y évaictpov ovK évdnae 
Tais éun obvexad o ov TL peT apdiTrodotoL yuvarkiv 
ayev és njuérepov’ ov §& apa mpwtny ixérevoas. 

It seems necessary to read ov 5é ‘Fe rpdrnv ixérevoas. Com- 
pare €.175: oé yap Kaka Todd poyjaas | és mpwtny ixduny. 
Such loss of ‘Fe is too familiar to need illustration. 

0.54, wayvta kata poipav’ ava 0 iotia NevKa Tavuccay. 

So the best MSS. and common sense. The crew who are 
to bring Odysseus on his way to Ithaca have made everything 
ready on board ship; in 55 they go on to moor her spot 
éy votig, and go back themselves to spend the night ashore. 
The editors, most if not all, go astray after mwéraccay, of 
inferior MS. authority, and leave the ship moored with all 
her sails spread at the mercy of any squall, not a soul on 
board! This curous seamanship comes of the unlucky ten- 
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dency in both MSS. and editors to reduce every phrase to the 
same Procrustes pattern; which tendency I have remarked on 
in a note on I. 310. 

The same line recurs 6. 783 in the same context. But 
luckily it is there certainly an interpolation, being omitted 
by ADGHL and Eustathius, and bracketed by La Roche. 
M observes mepitrés Soxet, though reading it in the text. 
Now ADGHL all have ravuocay in 6. 54, as well as IKMV. 
The odd thing is that IKM have the right reading in @. 54 and 
yet interpolate the line with the wrong reading in 6. 783. 
(Whether V has the latter or no.does not appear from La 
Roche.) But it is clear that the interpolation was introduced 
into our MSS. from a text in which 6. 54 had been already cor- 
rupted. In fact the Alexandrines read radyvocay in 6. 54 and 
did not read 5. 783 at all. 

The facts about IKM must be explained as follows: (1) I 
goes with sometimes H sometimes N, but in the earlier books 
is practically identical with N. La Roche, speaking of N, 
says: “Codex chartaceus (a. 1—€. 190) cum codice I omnia fere 
habet communia.” It is not odd therefore that I should agree 
with N in giving the interpolated 8. 783, whereas in 0. 54 it 
goes with H. (€ 191—.. 540 are omitted altogether by N so 
that it cannot be quoted for the reading of 6. 54.) (2) As to 
M, in the first place 6. 783 and @. 54 occur in passages written 
by different hands in this MS., and in the second M appears to 
have been copied from two or more MSS. or else from one with 
different readings appended, for M often notes variants. So 
it is not very odd in this case either. (3) Something of the 
same kind must have occurred with K also, though it is, I 
assume from La Roche’s silence, in the same hand throughout, 
and though I know nothing particular about it except that it 
has a “mirus consensus” with S. However S here is ap- 
parently wrong in both places, whereas K is right in one of 
them. 

As further proof of the genuineness of rdvvocay, it may be 
added that the author of A. 486 evidently had 6, 54, 55 in his 
head, and he gives rayvocay in a different sense. The line is 
in a part of A. confessedly later than the Odyssey. 
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The meaning of avardvvccay I take to be “furled”; they 
stretch up the sails on the mast so as to be ready to be spread 
if necessary, but do not leave them spread so as to catch the 
wind, which would be the meaning of wéraccav. As a matter 
of fact they do never unfurl them at all, for they row Odysseus 
home (v. 78) and do not sail. 

It may be objected that we hear nowhere else in Homer of 
furling sails, that the sails are taken off the mast altogether 
and stowed away. Not if the mast is up; coming to land it is 
no doubt usual for them to take off the sails and put the mast 
down. But here the mast is up. And in one other passage 
by good luck we do hear of furling sail, y. 10, 11: 

ot & tO0s Katayovto i8 toria vyds éFlons 
oTeiAay aeipayTes. 

Compare 7r. 353: toria Te orédNovTas. 

The middle oré\X\ecOar however seems to mean to take 
down the sails, A. 433: 


icria pev otelravro, Odoav & év vot peralvn, 
e A 9 e sf 
ioroy 8 torodoxn méXacav. 


Here again taking down the sails goes with taking down 
the mast. If they are here furling sail, what is the meaning 
of Pécay év nt? 

0. 285 etc. ovd arads oxorenv elye— 

So Aristarchus; Alexandrine tradition aXNaocKxominy, not 
much of a word. But even adads cxormejy is very odd; one can 
only say that aAads is used adverbially. Accordingly Zenodotus 
wrote (conjectured?) adaov, Nauck conjectures adcov, Cauer 
dxaod. For the last it is a recommendation that AAAO>KO- 
IIIEN would represent in the oldest MSS. either aXaod oxomu)y 
or d\aoo Korey. 

Taking this hint let us put back the reading of Aristarchus 
into the old alphabet. AAAO® ZKOTIIEN. This might 
be what Aristarchus gives, or it might be addads oxominjp. 
Instead of “aAads used adverbially” the adverb itself. I 
conclude then that we should either abide by Aristarchus 
or read adadis; and for myself I prefer the latter as appearing 
far more Homeric, 
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t. 187. évOa & avip évlave redapios bs pa Ta pra 


9 
olos troupalveoker. 


So the best MS. authority; the other reading, supported by 
H and some others, is 8> pa re. Now ra clearly will not 
do and editors rightly reject it. But though re is correct with 
an iterative, yet pa re is scarcely ever found in the Odyssey. 

Read 5 fa ‘Fa pada, for ‘Fa was certain to become ra and 
is at least as likely to have become re also as ra would have 
been. 


Kk. 97—99. gorny 5é oxoTrinv és TravraNceccay avenOar. 
évOa péev ovte Body ovr’ avdpav daivero Fépya, 
xatrvov § olov cpdpuev amd yOoves atocovra. 


It is amazing that nobody has tripped over the plural 
opaev. “I went up to look out and we saw.” When Odysseus 
gets to Ciree’s isle he certainly goes up alone («. 145 etc.) 
and so his language would lead you to suppose here. Let us 
see how he goes on («. 100): 


57 tor éyav érapous mpoley revOecOar iovras. 


Not a word of his coming back from the oxozren to the ship, as 
he does in Aeaea. In fact the whole trouble is caused by the 
interpolation of 97; remove that and it all goes smoothly. 
“We came to the Laestrygons, There I alone moored my ship 
outside the harbour. [éorny &é «.7.X.] There we saw no 
tillage but only smoke. So then I sent my companions to find 
out about the inhabitants.” 

The obnoxious line comes from «. 148. There look and see 
how beautifully it fits into its place, how it is led up to and how 
followed: xat wou éFelcato xamrvos, and no impertinent plural. 
Here it enters abruptly and exit worse. 

I presume it has been supposed that opopery is singular in 
sense. A likely story! Where are the other instances? N. 257 
is desperate, see Leaf ad loc.; Siddcopuev in v. 358 is plural in 
sense beyond a doubt (compare 360)*. 


1 apyérepos however is used for éués; see O. 224, IT, 244, x. 442, Hymns iii. 267. 


t ad 
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yp. 157. iva Oavpdloow atravres 
avOpwrrot, péya 5 od dpos order (7dAL) dudixarir ar. 


This is from the recommendation of Zeus to Poseidon, how 
to treat the Phaeacians. “I think your best plan,” says he, 
“would be to turn her (the ship) into a stone like a swift ship, 
that all men may marvel, and to cover their city with a great 
mountain.” But Poseidon, as is notorious, does not take this 
advice ; he turns the ship into a stone, it is true, but harms the 
city not at all. Aristophanes accordingly read yn for péya. “Turn 
the ship into a stone, but don’t, as you suggest (152), harm 
the city.” By this means he gets sense, but unsatisfactorily ; 
the yz) 5é should be much more clearly in antithesis to the 
other clause about the ship. And to repeat a phrase with 
such an alteration in it is hardly Homeric. A more serious 
objection perhaps is that Aristarchus distinctly combated this 
reading and that there is no authority for it in our MSS., so 
that it appears to be only a conjecture of Aristophanes. 

There is another difficulty in the text. “That all men may 
marvel,” says Zeus. He should have said: “all Pheacians.” 
If this be hypercritical, it is at any rate fair to notice that 
dv@pwrot in 158 is quite different from advOpw7wy in the line 
of which it is virtually a repetition. Poseidon, when he asks 
advice, ends with: 

amrovAnEwou Sé tropmrns 
avOpdrrwy, wéya Sé ogi dpos mode apdixarvyra. 


The av@pérwyv here is correct, meaning men of all other 
nations; it denotes exactly the opposite of dv@pwirot in 158; in 
one line “ not-Phzacians,” in the other “ Phzeacians.” 

To repeat phrases is genuine saga style, whether Greek or 
other; to repeat them with such changes—? with av@pa@rov 
the opposite of dv@pw7ro, and péya changed to un, if we are to 
make any sense at all—? 

In fact, 158 is a repetition of 152, not in the original but 
introduced by rhapsodes. Such repetitions, generally harmless, 
are numerous without doubt in Homer, but it is not often that 
we can bring them to book. The finest instance of a palpably 
wrong one, really sublime in its stupidity, is c. 483 (cp. 540). 
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vy. 187. 5 8 &ypero Sios "OSuaceds 
eVdwv ev yaln tratpwin, ov Sé piv éyvw 
46 OFnv arredy. wept ydp Oeds népa yeve 

190 Tladras *AOnvain xovpn Atds, ddpa puv avropv 
ayvworov rev€eve, “Féxaora re puOnoasto, 
fn pw arpiv adoyos yvoin Faotol re dirot Te, 
Tpiy wWacayv pynornpas virepBacinv amoricas. 
Todvex dp addgoF déa hawvéoxeto avira Favarre. 


Such is the received text, revealing, as I cannot but think, 
a misconception of the whole passage. But opinions were 
divided in antiquity. Aristarchus, as I suppose from the silence 
of our authorities, and certainly nearly all MSS., read 190 as I 
have written it, but Aristophanes read avrg, I believe rightly, 
“xat ro ‘pw’ emt tas ‘lOd«ns rlOnow,” says Didymus. This 
does not seem to be a pure conjecture, for N also gives avra 
(sic) which is recognized too by CHK. 

Now does a’rév make sense? “Odysseus woke from sleep 
in his father-land and knew it not, for Athene shed a mist 
round about” (not round fim) “that she might—make him 
unknown”? Surely not. “And tell him everything, lest 
people should recognize him before the suitors were punished. 
Therefore all things seemed strange to their lord.” Where is 
the connexion ? 

Let us clear the way first by explaining 192 and 193. The 
#7 of 192 does not depend on rev£eve or on the whole pre- 
ceding sentence, but on pvOycatto and its subordinate clause 
alone. “That she might make yey unknown (and tell him all 
things, to make sure that he should not let his wife and others 
know him before the suitors had atoned for all their trans- 
gression), Therefore etc.” In fact, “tell him all lest” practically 
means “advise him not to be recognized until etc.” And it is 
to get an opportunity for giving this advice that she prevents 
his knowing Ithaca, and comes in disguise that he may question 
her. 

“But why all this to do?” asks some friend from over the 
Border. “She could have given him a sight of good advice 
without this mancuvre.” Of course she could. But Homer is 
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here employing a poetical device; his real reason is quite 
different from that which he puts forward so mendaciously and 
with such an air of good faith. It was not indeed to give 
advice that Athene brought cloud on to the mountains; it was 
to introduce a scene of the most enchanting beauty, grace and 
pathos, of a tenderness unknown to any but the divine poet of 
the Odyssey, mixt with a subtle humour equally his own. This 
giving of a sham reason for something really brought in on 
purely poetical grounds is one common enough in Greek poetry, 
especially in the dramatists, who were so much plagued with 
that unmanageable chorus of theirs; Aristophanes makes merry 
over it in Acharnians. 

My second objection to avroyv is that it is otiose. Why 
“him himself”? “She disguised Ithaca that she might disguise 
him himself.” What a magnificent trope! It is almost 
worthy of Ovid or Cowley; who could recognize in this 
paltry quibble the “grand style” of Homer? But perhaps he 
would be going about to disguise himself as well as kings 
and islands. 

Does avrg then make sense? Most certainly. “She shed 
a mist round about that she might make it (Ithaca, as Aris- 
tophanes says) unknown to him, and might tell him all things, 
lest etc. Therefore Ithaca did seem strange to her lord.” 

If any one should object that py in 192 is certainly 
Odysseus, let him note that pv in 188 is certainly Ithaca. The 
unemphatic use of oblique cases of avrdés is common enough at 
the end of a line. 

There are reasons enough to account for the change of avr@ to 
avrév. First, the neighbourhood of zy which might attract avr@p 
into its own case; compare for example II. 104, where, whether 
SFewyv or SFesvov be the right reading, the Secv7) of ADHS Townl. 
Mosc. 2 is wrong, being due to daew7 37dn€ hard by. Secondly, 
misconception of the two lines 192, 193, for if they did depend 
on the clause dpa rev&ece it would be necessary to read avrop; 
but they do not. Thirdly, there was from ancient times a 
tendency to add a sort of spurious pv éperxvorixov at the end of 
a line if the next begins with a vowel, which might have some- 
thing to do with avr@ becoming avrov here. Take for example 
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A. 400 where A and Aristarchus read dyelvwy for dpelvo, next 
line beginning @s; I. 503, where AD Townl. Vrat. b give an 
absurd d@Garpav for opOarpod, the next line beginning ai; 
I. 602, where the right reading is surely Cobet’s dart Swp@, but 
where Aristarchus with HL read éépmv, and the other MSS. 
correct to Swpois, next line beginning gépyeo. Note how strongly 
the false vy is supported in these three passages, and that the 
tendency is clearly older than Aristarchus; in general editors 
should beware of it; in the three cases given it has caused some 
searching of heart. An instance of false vy épeAxvotixov where 
the next line begins with a consonant 1s to be found in V. 821, 
where an inconstruable adxwxyny is magnificently supported by 
A again and the Leipsic group besides other MSS., insomuch 
that if I did not believe in the tendency here pointed out I 
should feel almost compelled to accept the accusative, construable 
or not. Instances of the contrary may of course be produced; 
the most striking I know is & 278 where GM give irm@ for 
lrTravy. 

I do not believe that the real v égheXxvotindy was added 
originally whether the next line began with a vowel or not. 
This cannot be proved; what is certain is that the Alexandrines 
did add it before a vowel but not before a consonant, except 
with ev; it is amusing to see modern editors yielding still to 
the old temptation and adding it before consonants. 

For change of avt@ to avrov compare also X. 110, but the 
evidence there is not quite conclusive for a’r@. I believe that 
here too it was because avr@ is followed by a vowel (dAéc0az) 
though in the middle of a line this time. 


£.142 odSé vy trav ert réccov ddvpopat, iuevds rep 
6pOarpoior FiddcOar eov ev trarpids yaln. 


But the best authority is for ayvvpevos, not téuevos, and 
La Roche justly says this is preferable, “si v. 143 abesset.” I 
think we are not reduced to choosing between ejection of 143 
and retention of iéuevos. It is quite possible to put a comma 
after ayvipevos tep, and translate; “I lament not so much for 
them, grieved though I be,—that I should behold them with my 
eyes in my fatherland.” The construction is undoubtedly very 
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loose, but the idea of seeing his parents is implied in the words 
Tov oovpojar (compare the two preceding lines), and this leads 
to the ungrammatical but nevertheless logically correct addition 
of line 143. 

It is evident how easily in this case ayvipevos would be 
changed to ‘éuevos. But if iéuevos were right, how could we 
account for the better support of ayvupevos by the MSS.? Only 
by comparing X. 424 (referred to by La Roche), a poor defence. 
It is not even clear, I think, whether that part of X. is earlier or 
later than the Odyssey; that it is not part of the original 
Achilleid seems to be admitted by all And I cannot see that 
it throws any light on & 142; one might argue from it either 
way one pleased. 

The curious y. 282 is very like: 

GvTa pvnotynpwv cdodvpeas ArxKupos elvat ; 

Here dAxipos elvac is added after cdopvpeas just as loosely 

as FudéoOac after cdvpopas. 
£381 7Auvd éudv mpds crabuov’ éyod Sé pv aphayaratov. 

éuov apes otabucy is only read by AN and Eustathius; 
all the others have éua mpos Swpar’. Where does this variant 
come from? Itis wrong, for 5emara could not be applied to the 
Kkdtcin of Eumaeus, but can it be a corruption of craOpov? 
There is an obvious reading which would naturally give rise to 
both of ours: . | 

rv éuov mpos Sapa’ eyo 5é uv aphayaratov. 

dda is used of the «Aucoin in 395. 

On the other hand 7. 66 has 7Au@’ éuov apes crabpov 
without any variant. Hither the reading of 7. 66 was also mpos 
daa, and has there been completely obliterated by the other, 
or as I think more probable the two phrases were originally 
different and the true reading oraOpuov in mw. 66 suggested the 
change in &. 381. 

mw. 85 neice 8 dv od pv eyo ye peta pvnothipas edu. 
_ Much the best authority is for édow, and not only that but 
é@pe 18 a suspicious form, the Homeric being édocus. Better 
read éeaow therefore. It may be either future indicative or 
aorist subjunctive, both uses being Homeric. 
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mw. 162. Gar 'Oduceds te xives te Fidov, xai p ovr’ 
UAGOVTO. 
Read xai ‘F’ ovy. For pd has several times replaced ‘F, 
and an object is wanted for vAdevyro. Compare a. 4, 5: 


Tnrépayov Sé wepicaivoy Kuves VNaxKdpopot, 
ovd rXaov Mpocwyra. 


In ow. 172 read: 
9], Kal ypucein paBde ‘F’ éreuaccar’ *AOnvn. 
It is ridiculous to say: “She spoke and touched,” without 
saying what. Moreover in the similar pv. 429 we have : 


@s dpa puv dapévn pad érepaccatr *AOnvn, 
with an object to évrexaccaro properly provided. I can’t indeed 
help thinking it very hkely that originally v. 429 was identical 


with 7. 172, and got changed for this very reason that ézre- 
peaooaro had nothing to govern. 


aw. 306. pev Grou tis vee Tie nat SédFre Supe. 

éris wou van Herwerden. But is it necessary to transpose 
the words? May we not read: 6 zrov ris? The 6 and the tes 
are two distinct words, and there is no reason why they should 
not have such a trifling word as 7rov between them. 

p. 221. a5 qodARs pAtyoL Tapactas Oripetae w@pous. 

But far the best MS. authority is for vroAARot, which we had 
better keep. roAAjou, not modAgs, is the regular Homeric 
form, but the scribes did not know this and cannot have been 
led into error by it. It would be quite possible, however, for 
them to know that dc) was long in later Greek, and this 
might lead to the reading 7rodAjjs. 

If we knew that $dc7 was always long in Homeric times, 
this of course would never do. But we know nothing of the 
sort; the best authority is in favour of its being short in this 
passage, and it does not occur again in Homer. It is long in 
the Alexandrine poets, as often as it is found, but that proves 
nothing for the quantity in Homer. For icos is long in Homer, 
but common in the Alexandrines, and if 6A) was common the 
Alexandrines quoted as using it (Bion, Theocritus, Apollonius) 
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would be certain always to use it long, that they might avoid 
having a short vowel before dd. It cannot therefore be regarded 
as proved that it was anything more than common with them, 
and may quite well have been short in Homer. But if it was 
short, the short vowel preceding it is no difficulty, for the word 
could not otherwise be got into a hexameter. It is worth while 
to recall what a terrible pother has been raised about the quan- 
tity of ‘Fadovre in E. 487, and now it turns out to be perfectly 
correct. ) 

p. 284. rorpnets pot Ouuds, érrel Kaxd trodda TrétTrovOa. 

A very interesting and instructive line from a textual point 
of view. A (first hand), DIL (first hand) read: 

ToAnpets pot Oupos, éerret troAAd Kaxd térovOa. 

The other MSS., except GM, correct to nana qroAAa, and the 
unsuspicious editors print it. And if it were not for GM what 
better could one do? But GM here as elsewhere have pre- 
served the true reading : 

ToApners or Ovuds, érrel 57) wroAXa térovOa. 


xaxd is a gloss on moda and has thrust the 6) out; being 
itself then put in front of woAAa. Can anything be more 
obvious? Yet La Roche with all this under his eyes actually 
writes : “altera igitur lectio erat éret 8 aoAAd mérovOa,” and 
prints the other manifestly wrong reading in his text! __ 

The moral of this is that 1f we find a line in Homer which 
can only be made to scan by transposing words, we may have to 
put up with that as a devrepos mdods, but may be pretty sure 
we have not got hold of the true reading. I am greatly con- 
firmed by this in my belief that the received reading in y. 418 
is wrong, whatever the perhaps indiscoverable original may 
have been. I will quote another very remarkable and puzzling 
case. In 7. 89 all the MSS. read : 

apyvpeot 5¢ orabpol év yarkép Eoracay ovdd. 

ora0uol & apyvpeot “ correxit Barnes,” as he flatters him- 

self. But how was cra@poi 5 dpyvpeou ever corrupted into the 


other? The matter is not so simple as all that; indeed the 
more I think of it the more obscure does it become. 
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Our MSS. represent the Alexandrine tradition. Was thts 
then the Alexandrine tradition? It seems difficult to believe, 
well nigh incredible. And yet the line will in a confused fashion 
scan. There was no difficulty I imagine to the Alexandrine 
mind in making the first syllable of cra@uot short in Homer ; 
I suspect not a few of us might swallow it, and certainly neither 
Quintus Smyrnaeus nor the author of the Orphic Argonautica 
would have hesitated about it. And as for 6é short before 
oraGuot have we not vowels short before Yxdpavdpos and 
ZLaxvvOos ? Of course that does not really defend the line, but 
to an Alexandrine it might seem to defend it. And we know 
that they could scan ire éxupé Seuvos re, and a great many 
other things that are really quite absurd. So that it is not at 
all impossible that apyvpeo 8¢ oradpoi was actually the Alex- 
andrine tradition. 

If it was not, we have two hypotheses to choose between. 
Either all our MSS. of the Odyssey have inherited this mistake, 
not an accredited reading but a pure blunder, from a common 
ancestor, a thing which no one will believe, for they are always 
believed to belong to several very ancient families; or else each 
of these families has made the same blunder, a thing equally 
incredible. (N is not in evidence, unluckily, for this book, but 
its family is.) | | 

Whatever the truth is, and I incline to believe that adpyvpeo 
dé otaGpol really was the tradition, it is evident that this cor- 
rection of Barnes’s is not very satisfactory. For however the 
text of the MSS. was arrived at, it can hardly have been from 
oTabpol 8 dpyvpeot. 

There are some other things to be taken into consideration. 
The next line begins: dpyvpeov & é¢ varepOvptov, and it 1s 
evident that the first word of this line may have had an influ- 
ence on the first word of the line before. 

Secondly, in the whole of this description the adjective is 
put first, not second (lines 86, 88, 90, 91, 100). 

Thirdly, why is the vzrepOvpsov mentioned after the cra@yot 
instead of after the Ovpav? Still more why is the xopwrn ? 
Is it not very odd to say: “Golden doors barred the palace 
within, and pillars stood on a bronze threshold, and there was a 
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Again, the phrase dvw xvves dpyol érovro has several times 
suffered a like fate. In 8. 11 this is the reading of ABDIKM- 
NPQSV, but La Roche says: “vulgo xuvves modas apyo..” 
In p. 62 Sum xvves apyot is read by only AN, D having dua ro 
ye KUves apyot Errovto. In v. 145 all the MSS. have r@ ye cuves 
 qrodas apryoi, but M (first hand) omits awddas. I hold it to be 
certain that aodéas is here a gloss to explain apyot and has 
turned out duw; you may see the process going on; and that 
those editors are right who read dvw xvves apyoi in all three 
passages. 

7.72. 7 bre 89 purrow, cana 5é ypot ‘Feipara ‘Feiua ; 

orr ov rAurdw AN, ore ov Aurrow HI, Eustathius and the 
Roman edition, yp. OTs ov Aurowm M. If furrdw is not a gloss 
on ov du70w, there never was a gloss yet; one would have 
thought the veriest tyro must have seen his way through this, 
yet as far as I know the old Roman edition is the only one 
in which the true reading is printed. The correct form is of 
course As7raw ; read then: 

4 Ort ov ALTaw, Kana Se ypot ‘Feiwata ‘Fetpar. 

Add that HMN are the three best MSS. of the Odyssey, 
and A probably the most valuable after these. It is not even 
as if Xvzraw were an unknown word elsewhere, though it is 
only used here by Homer. But fumaw is far commoner and 
ov AuTraw cannot be a gloss upon it. Perhaps a difficulty about 
scansion has prevented the acceptance of the true reading ; 
if so, it is purely imaginary, for, as Sr cannot be elided, 
hiatus after it is lawful. 

T. 316. £elvous aidolous atroTmreprépev nde Séxer Oa. 


It is true that aidofovs can be construed, but (1) seeing 
that the point insisted on in the passage is the way in which 
Odysseus treated £eivos and not the character of the £etvor 
themselves, (2) comparing 7. 243: aidolws 8 amémrepuov évc- 
aédpov él vyds, and (3) considering that AIAOIOZ when the 
poems were first written down would represent both aidolous 
and aidolws and that the proximity of £ecvous would make the 
former certain to be taken in preference, I have no vestige of 
a doubt that aidolws is here the true reading. 
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repeated by mistake from yp. 418. For Dr Leaf on O. 268 
well says that “repetitions may be generally suspected unless 
they are either put into the mouth of a messenger who recites 
the words delivered to him, or come under the head of formal 
lines belonging to the regular Epic stock in trade.” And in 
this particular case the words Oeds & doaivutro vdotov are 
very inappropriate, for the people spoken of are not “returning ” 
anywhere. | 

I cannot think these objections sufficient to overthrow what 
seems to me far the better way of taking the passage on its 
own merits. 


Amid the innumerable beauties of the nineteenth Odyssey 
the following may have escaped notice. Odysseus is the only 
person who addresses Penelope by the title: 


6 yuvat aidoln Aaepriada ‘Odvajos. 


See 7. 165, 262, 336, 583. He and the inspired prophet 
Theoclymenus (p. 152). What a delicacy this shews! And 
still more astonishing in the poet of such a rudimentary stage 
of morals is it to find that Odysseus, who is actually extolled 
for his capacity for lying, the grandson of Autolycus who 
surpassed all men therein, nevertheless shrinks from saying a 
‘word to Penelope which is untrue. At first he refuses to tell 
her anything, putting her off with excuses; when he is com- 
pelled to answer he tells her and her alone the truth: 

arap épinpas éralpous 
@rece Kai via yAadupyy evi Foivot tovtT@ 
@pwaxins airo vycou idv’ ddvcavTo yap avT@ 
Zevs te xai ‘Hédsos’ tot yap Boas éxrav éraipou 
of ev wavres ONOVTO ToNUKAVAT@ évl ToVvTY. 
tov 8 dp’ émi tpdmos veds ExBare xipe éeml yépaov 
Painxov és yaiav, of dyyiBeou yeyaacw, 
of 3n yey tepl Knpte Oeov Os TLyunoarTo, 
kat ‘Fou troAda Soca. 

This is all true; he might as well have told it to Eumaeus, 
but to him he prefers to tell anything but the truth. It must 

3—2 
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Then comes the washing of his feet, wonder upon wonder, 
and there a modern poet would have stopped. But a Greek 
has no such idea of ending with a climax. The storm of passion 
is allowed to subside in a coda of the most serene and exquisite 
beauty, containing among other things the loveliest description 
of the nightingale extant, and throughout this Homer returns 
to the interchange of yivas and. £eive; Penelope shrinks back 
again from the familiarity she had given way to. Never before, 
be sure, had she called a stranger diAe. 

And when they meet next, the music has changed into 
strange keys and harmonies never heard again. To represent 
their meeting at all after the nineteenth book might have - 
seemed a task insuperable to the boldest artist, but not only 
is there no disappointment felt, no decline of interest percep- 
tible, on the contrary the unsurpassable nineteenth is surpassed 
by the twenty-third. From the introduction in which the 
outburst of enthusiasm from Euryclea is repelled by the de- 
spairing incredulity of Penelope three times’, every time more 
faintly, ending in 67 and 68 with the refrain that had rung 
through her thoughts now for ten years returning the last 
time, till at last she consents to go and see—she cannot bring 
herself to say Odysseus but 8s évredvev,—through the wonderful 
passage in which the two sit in the fire-light, neither daring 
to be the first to break the silence, through the last test imposed 
by Penelope to the lines when the long obstinacy at length 
breaks suddenly into unspeakable tenderness—all this makes 
the strangest and most sacred scene of all, of which it is 1m- 
possible to write without tears. ‘And as its strangeness is so 
largely mingled with its beauty, so the very terms by which 
they address one another are Sa:povin and daipove (166, 174) ; 
now that Odysseus might say yvvae with its full meaning, he 
will not, nor can Penelope longer call him £etve. For Odysseus 
is half offended and Penelope dare neither call him by his 
name or as a stranger. Fully convinced she names him for 
the first and last time in this poem of poems in 209. 

1 Music alone can translate these appeal of the piano gradually calms 
things into another form worthy of to rest the fury of the stringed instru- 


them. Only in the slow movement of ments, and conquers them, is there 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G, where the anything to be compared with this, 
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Anyone who can read the wretched rump botched on to 
the Odyssey by one of the meanest of Greek epic poets, after 
he has read this wonderful scene, and can then believe it to be 
from the same lips, is one not greatly to be envied. 


E. 356. fevov, népt & eyyos éxéxdtTo nal tayé irre. 

There are two objections raised to éxéxAtro: (1) that the 
idea of a spear leaning on mist is not Homeric, (2) the violent 
zeugma (see Leaf). Now these objections both assume that 
éxéxAttro means “was leant,” and if it might mean something 
else the objections vanish. 

It is common for xexAspéevos to be used of land adjoining 
water. “The word seems properly to be used of land sloping 
to the water’s edge,” says Dr Leaf on E. 709 (“‘ where the broad 
ocean leans upon the land”). Hence it is actually used of 
islands, at & adb xexdlatas (6. 608). In fact it is used of 
land surrounded by water, for “islands which lean upon the 
sea” would be nonsense. If then it actually came to mean 
“surrounded” we can make good sense of E. 356 and the 
zeugma disappears altogether. “His spear and horses were 
surrounded by mist.” 

It is one of the most extraordinary coincidences of ety- 
mology that our “surround” has been arrived at in much the 
same way. It is derived from the French “suronder” used 
of water overflowing land. Milton wrongly connected it with 
“round” and so enriched the language with a word that has 
almost entirely banished the old English “compass,” or en- 
compass. (In the Bible for instance and in Shakespeare 
“surround” never occurs.) 


Z. 4. peconyvs torapoto 2xauavdpov Kal croparipvns. 


With reference to Dr Leaf’s restitution of the above from 
Aristarchus, the following passages may be of some interest. 


ommoTe yaia yavotca wap evvdpov otropa ALpvns 
maioa (Daphne) Siwxopuévny oixrippou déEato xoATo. 
Nonnus xxxii. 214. 


Iopapidos pebénxe waparrddov ordpa Niuvys. 
Coluthus 211. 
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o 8€ yeipa taviccato Seike & arwdev, 
dwvycas, wovTov Te Kal ayyiBabes cropa VNipyys. 
Apollonius Rhodius, iv. 1572. 


This phrase croua Aipvys differs, it will be observed, from 
the Homeric in that the two words remain distinct. (The only 
other author quoted for the Homeric form by Liddell and Scott 
is Strabo; also orouadipvoy from Theocritus iv. 23.) But 
I cannot help thinking the later writers had the line from the 
Iliad in their eyes; Apollonius combines with it a rare word 
which he took from the Odyssey’. We may add Tryphiodorus 
326: nal oropa KexAnyet LLpoeicrov, Tryphiodorus appearing to 
consider the oropadiuvn an estuary at the mouth of the 
Simoeis. It is therefore at least a remarkable coincidence that 
Dr Leaf should write: “oropadiuvn probably means a 
marshy estuary, not of the Skamandros, but of some adjacent 
stream such as is now formed by the Diimbrek-su, which wt has 
been proposed by Schliemann to identify with the Simoers.” 

I. 537. 7 Nader’ 7 ove evonoev’ adaaro 5é péya Oupg. 

Dr Leaf explains ovx évonoev to mean “neglected de- 
liberately,” and so it must be taken, but it is very difficult 
to explain it, nor is any similar phrase quoted. We cannot 
defend it on the analogy of ov dns, etc. ; all the passages 
quoted by Mr Monro (H. G. § 360) are statements of fact, where- 
as here the meaning is not “he thought he didn't,” but “he 
intended not to do it.” 

I am inclined always to suspect crasis of 7 ov very strongly, 
and am glad to find myself in agreement with Herr Meurad on 
this point. In all other passages, he well observes, the 7 may 
be omitted ; here however I cannot adopt with him the reading 
of Zenodotus, é«rAaGer’ ovd’ évonoe, which has all the air 
of being only a conjecture, not a genuine tradition, and which 
spoils the force of the line; we want to keep the meaning: 
“whether he forgot or whether he did it on purpose; anyway 
he was grievously misled.” 

I propose then: 9 Aaer’ He vonoev. The way in which 
- 1 Plato also uses ayx:8a07s, like many other poetical words, in one of his 
latest dialogues. 
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negatives are put in where they ought not to be, and left out 
where they ought to be in, is very curious but indisputable. 1 
have pointed out previously an instance of false insertion of ovx 
in «. 193, and will add two more. In N. 658 Got, says a 
Scholiast, riOavas petaypadovar “pera S ot ode warp tle,” 
where the reason for the change was that the war7p was killed 
before. In I. 453 a certain Aristodemus emended r7 wopny 
cat EpeEa into rH ov miOopunv ovd’ ep—a, being shocked at the 
morality of Phoenix. Indeed this speech of his shocked the 
Greeks in another place, for directly afterwards four lines, 
458—461, were omitted bodily in the Alexandrine tradition for 
a similar reason. Again in P. 330 the senseless virepdéa is due 
to a religious objection to vmép Aca, restored by Dr Brocks. 
¢. 129 has been interpolated through a feeling of modesty un- 
known to Homer, the mropQov of 128 being only the suppliant’s 
branch; I regret my ignorance to whom this observation is due. 
In yp. 290 the profane and very remarkable Oeoy aFéxnte 
Favaxrwy was altered to diAwy aéxnte éraipwy in the edition of 
‘Zenodotus (absolute nonsense or little better), a reading re- 
cognized by D, and three MSS. have éornre for aéxntt; here 
therefore the profanity was got rid of in two ways. Here also 
is Zenodotus caught Bowdlerizing, and we can see now why he 
waves petaypade: in I. 537 éxAader’ ovd’ évonoev. We can 
in the same way see why the other correction, 7 AdOer 4 ovK 
évonoe, was admitted; it is a clumsier way of doing what 
Zenodotus did, and the interpolator, probably a rhapsode, 
meant “either he did not think of it or he did not think of it,” 
saving the poet's piety at the expense of his common sense and 
in truth of his metre into the bargain. | 

This suggests some further reflexions. We see that in both 
I, 587 and yw. 290 Zenodotus made somewhat violent’ changes, 
which were not accepted and do not actually occur in a single 
MS. We see that the slight changes, (1) by insertion of oux, 
(2) by reading iornrs for aéentt, were in one case received so as 
to annihilate the original, and in the other made some way 
towards this, being in three MSS.; if ¢érnrc had prevailed the 
subtlest ingenuity could never have suspected it to be wrong. 
Therefore we may feel sure that the changes made in Homer 
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were in the main exceedingly slight verbally (apart from inter- 
polation of whole lines and passages), and consequently that the 
way to restore the original is by making slight changes back 
again and absolutely refusing to look at anything at all 
violent. 

Talking of interpolation and moral feeling, I am reminded 
that the oath of Agamemnon in T. 258—265 is obviously inter- 
polated to save the morals of the Homeric heroes, That such 
an oath was not exacted in the original Achilleis, and would not 
have been believed by Achilles and the rest if it had been, is 
obvious to anyone who considers the Homeric morality or 
indeed the Spartan customs to a very late date. As the speech 
of Phoenix contains three passages so immoral as to have been 
either changed or ejected (I. 453, 458—461, 537), and yet is 
one of the latest additions to the had, the moral feeling which 
dictated the interpolation of T. 258—265 looks to belong to a 
very late time indeed. 

I. 225. yaip’ "Ayired: Sactos pev éFions ovx éridevets. 

Aristarchus read émrudever, and surely this is the right sense, 
though I do not wish to adopt his reading. But I can see no 
objection to émdevers in the same sense. Perhaps 4. 540 is not 
quite conclusive as to this use of the active devw, but >. 100 
certainly is: 

épOit’, éueto 8 eSevoey apn adrxrnpa yevéo Oar. 

The explanations of ésridevets appear to me incredible. How 
can we supply either éoyév or eioitv? They demand not only a 
verb but a subject to that verb into the bargain, and it is no 
excuse to quote daciv, which only requires a subject, for a 
construction which requires both subject and verb. I do not 
think any parallel to either has been produced from Homer. 

It is possible that Aristarchus only explained it so and that 
it has been put down as his reading by mistake. 

N. 622 proves nothing about this line: there it seems 
better to have only a comma after 621, and nothing need be 
supplied for éardeveis. 

K, 352. nsovev ai yap te Body mpodepéctepai eicwy. 

So La Roche with the best MS. authority. It follows that 
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the Alexandrines took yap here as =y'dp. This seems good 
evidence for so taking ydp in K. 127 as Hentze suggests; the 
two passages mutually support each other. For myself I have 
no doubt whatever that this is correct; the wonder is that we 
do not continually find y'dp in Homer, instead of its being one 
of the eccentricities of the late author of K. 


O. 716. “Exrwp 5€ mpupvibev érrel AXaBev, ovyi peGier. 
Il. 762. “Exrwp pev xeparjdw eel rXaBev, ovyt pede. 


In O. 716 od tz is given by Schol. Apoll. Rh. i. 1089, in II. 
762 by LS Lips. And Zenodotus in both read ovw éuefiec. 
“ Aristarchus,” says La Roche, “ovyi poetae abiudicavit, quid 
autem his duobus locis scripserit, ovi an ov ri, non liquet.” 
But from the variants between ovyi and o’vs and the reading 
of Zenodotus I feel certain that the original was ov ‘Fe wedie ; 
the steps from ody € peOies ove euePies and to ovxt would 
be small enough, though of course od é is read in our texts as a 
rule. In 0. 214 for ov é “ai xowai” read od rt, whereby we 
see that the version of LS Lips., which I believe to be that of 
Aristarchus, may be fairly derived from ov é. 


P, 269. népa mroAAnp. 
“arovdvy Mor. Cant. rovAny S. roAAnv 7 waAXov rrovAvv Eust.” 


Surely we are bound to take the more difficult zrovAvy here, 
especially as vrovAvs is actually used as a feminine in K. 27, 
5. 709, and the very phrase 7épa movAvy is found in @. 50. In 
these three passages the verse preserved the true form, in 
P. 269 it is at the end of a line and was easily corrupted. 


>. 247. mavras yap éxe tTpdpos. 


"r 

“@\e H. Vrat. b. d. A. éye A.” And in the similar T. 14, 
quoted by La Roche for another purpose, €d¢ is undisputed. It 
is here better suited to the meaning. Confusion of y and X is 
common in Homer as elsewhere; compare variants on N. 772, 
II. 510, ®. 72, VW. 219, 0. 696, 735, a. 95, v. 372, 453, 8. 2, 66, 
759, 0. 372, +. 387, 548, r. 302, o. 7, v. 85, eyes and édety being 
especially liable to it. In Y. 219 the MSS. vary between éywv 
and éddyv, La Roche adopting the latter. But éywyv is better 
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suited to the passage, and if A reads éA@y it also recognizes 
éxywv, whilst éywv is given by the Leipsic group. 


>. 528. rdpvovr audi Bowy ayéXas Kai wea Kara 
adpyevvéwy oiav, xtetvov 8 émri pnroBornpas. 


«Wau péy’ ciav Zenodotus. “mwea pnrwv Apoll. Soph. 150, 
14, Cram. An. Ox. TIT. 255, 30.” These varianf® cry aloud 
that mwe’ ocidy was the original (the priority of this reading 
in A. 678 is due to Dr Leaf, whose note on &. 4 I had over- 
looked when I proposed it). Here Dr Leaf observes that Zeno- 
dotus must have omitted 529. Yes, if 529 was as we now have 
it. But not only Zenodotus but the other variant is to be 
reckoned with. Either 529 should be omitted by us, for the 
reading of 528 is clear, or, which I think much more likely, 
529 has been altered owing to xada cutting out dip in 528. 
Perhaps originally it ran : 
TwWE OLdDV 
apyevvewv KaN@Y, OY KAN’ apyevvawr. 

Other instances of oidy for oidyv, the trisyllabic form for 
oFuéy being the correct one, are rau péy olay (A. 696, O. 328, 
pt. 299), where we should of course read aru oiwyv, for v cannot 
be elided and so there is no objection to the hiatus. Next 
come two highly suspicious cases since they form spondees in 
the fourth foot : 


ev Kady Biooy péyay olay dapyevvawy (>. 588). 
puedov olov eecxe Kai oidv wiova Snpdv (X. 501). 


But both are in late passages, the latter in a notorious one. 
In X. 402, . 129, w. 112, the word is again in the fourth foot; 
read in the first and third «ai oiay for 75° oldy, in the second 
Téa oidv for toca & oiay, comparing lines of a similar pattern 
which omit the 8, e.g. £101. In. 112 D and L (two good- 
for-nothing MSS. unluckily) give «ai dis Kai wlovas alyas, 
which may be another way of getting over the strange scansion 
of diay or may be the true reading, afterwards corrupted to the 
pattern of X. 402, as often must have happened; it can hardly 
be a mere blunder, though D and L are often agreed in variants, 
so that they can only be fairly counted as one MS. Finally in 
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t. 448 read pye’ cidv,in &. 100 wwe’ cidy again, in v. 142 nwdeo” 
olay. 

The ease with which it is thus possible to restore so clearly 
such a number of passages, and the good reason hereby given 
for corruption owing to the strange quantity of the word, are 
arguments of immense weight in favour of Dr Leaf’s suggestion. 
Let anyone “look at the endeavours otherwise made to get rid 
of the spondaic o:@y and see how they violate every canon of 
criticism. Only in one single instance that 1 know of is any 
attempt made to shew why the hypothetical original was cor- 
rupted, yet these critics transpose words, take easy readings 
from bad MSS., nay, at last in «. 448 one of them picks out 
épyeo from two second-rate MSS., and apyay from two others no 
better, and combines them into épyeo Fapyay! No wonder 
sober readers prefer the old Alexandrine version, bad as it 1s, to 
this sort of thing. 

One line remains, p. 266, oiwy te BAnynv, of which I will 
speak hereafter. I remarked in my note on A. 678 that the 
scansion of cfm was similar to this of cidv at the end of a line. 
We see now that ciéy =~ —— is only found at the end or before 
the bucolic diaeresis ; so are these far the commonest positions 
for of =. —-, which hardly occurs in any other place. 

T. 109. Aevyaréorot Férrecow atrotpervrétw Kal apecy. 

I am sorry to have to reopen the question as to the meaning 
of AevryaXeos in this line, but I believe there is a fatal objection 
to translating it “sorry,” and that Heyne was right in saying it 
meant “asper, atrox.” For there is no other line in Homer in 
which Feézrea have a general epithet of this kind applied to 
them; for instance peursysa Férrea means “that division of 
words which is pevAtytos,” not “words which are all perAliyea as 
contrasted with deeds.” So here it is not Homeric to say that 
Nevyadea Févrea means “words which are all sorry compared 
with deeds,” for that 1s what it comes to. The context makes 
it impossible to take it otherwise; “such sort of words as are 
sorry” would be the exact reverse of what the sense requires, 
yet that is what should be the meaning if AevydXeos here means 


sorry at all. 
Now for NevyaAcos = asper, atrox. If anyone doubts that 
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this is good Epic (as I blush to say I did in my hot youth) let 
him look up Apollonius Rhodius iv. 1671, Quintus Smyrnaeus 
i, 262, 311, ii. 239, 485, iv. 328, viii. 9, xi. 452. Quintus is a 
better authority than most on Epic usage; he must have got 
his materials from the old Epic poetry which followed Homer, 
and appears familiar with the sense of Aevyadeos. This being 
so, and the opening of T being unquestionably late, it seems 
that the word got this sense at a later time than the best Epic 
period, and that is all that can be said against it. 

T. 282. éorn, nad 8 dyos ot yvTo pupiov odbarpoiar. 

ad § dyrvs yvTo Bentley, «ad 3 dp’ ayos yvuTo Hermann. 
Bentley’s suggestion involves a very awkward use of pupiov to 
which ®, 320, quoted by Dr Leaf, affords no real parallel. I 
think that «ad 5é‘F dyos yvro' gives a better explanation of 
our text. It is perfectly certain that this must have become 
xad 5é ayos or Kab & of dyos; it did not become the latter as 
we see; then «ad dé dyos. would very easily become «a8 § dyos 
oi. The passages quoted by Dr Leaf amply defend ayos here 
in my judgment, and it seems too strange a word to have super- 
seded ayrus. - 

But this is not all. Three passages are commonly given 
which are supposed to be like Bentley’s reading. On examina- 
tion it appears that they are all quite different. In E. 696 and 
II. 344 aydvs covers the eyes of a hero who is killed, in T. 321 
a@yAvs is poured by Apollo over the eyes of Achilles that he 
may not see Aeneas. Now in our present passage nobody is 
killed and no temporary blindness of any kind is brought on ; 
the meaning is simply that Aeneas was exceedingly disgusted. 
So that if dyos is odd and “hardly to be paralleled” (though I 
think it is) by P. 591 and 6. 716’, it turns out that dydvs is not 
to be paralleled at all. 

The following passage from an undeservedly neglected poet 
has never been adduced that I know of: 


pérawa Sé ot wept Kpatt | 
woE éyvOn cruyepov S¢ nara Bredpapwv récev adyos. 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, xii. 400. 


1 For «dd dé ‘for axos. 2 Add w. 315. 
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I do not think that ddyos ought here to be changed to 
ayndus, but regard it as a phrase modelled on our present 
passage or some other old epic now lost. 

Sophocles also imitates this use : 

é\voev aivov dyos am oppdtwv “Apne. 


Ajax, 706. 
@. 204. Syyov dperrduevos errivedpidsoy Keipoyres. 


“The most delicate morsel of all is the fat about the kidneys. 
By eating this they believe that they acquire a part of the slain 
person’s strength, and so far as I could understand, this was 
even more true of the kidneys themselves. For according to 
a widespread Australian belief, the kidneys are the centre of 
life.” 

C. Lumholtz, Among Canmbals, p. 272. 

Having met with this reference to the habits of savages in 
Northern Queensland, I applied to Mr Frazer, to see whether 
his unparalleled anthropological stores could throw any more 
light on the question. He referred me at once to Professor 
Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, from which I give 
two extracts; the whole passage is worth looking at. 

“From this complex of fat parts the fat of the kidneys is 
particularly selected by the Arabs, and by most savages, as the 
special seat of life” (page 360, note). 

“ Now it is precisely this part of the victim, the fat of the 
omentum with the kidneys and the lobe of the liver, which the 
Hebrews were forbidden to eat, and, in the case of sacrifice, 
burned on the altar” (page 360). 

It is clear then that the reason why the poet speaks taunt- 
ingly of the “eels and fishes” busying themselves especially 
about the fat of the kidneys is because he regarded this as the 
seat of life, “the most delicate morsel.” It is just such a train 
of ideas as when Tennyson writes: 


“And on thy ribs the limpet sticks, 
And in thy heart the scrawl shall play.” 


The heart in poetical language corresponding to the Homeric 
dpéves, which is just “the complex of fat parts,” the “omentum,” 
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referred to above. The identification of these parts with the 
life is a common superstition, not specially Homeric. And like 
the Hebrews the Greeks burned the fat in sacrifice. 


X. 4. retyeos decoy icay cane woot Krivayres. 


What is the meaning of this mancuvre? “How it could 
serve in an advance is by no means clear,” says Dr Leaf, “as the 
soldiers’ right arms would be impeded.” The solution is to be 
sought by comparison of M. 137: 

ot 8 iOds mpds Tetyos eiduntov Boas avas 
woo” avacyopevor Extov peyad@ arandnTO. 


The attacking party raise their shields above their heads to 
prevent missiles from the wall above injuring them, and this 
must be meant by X. 4 also. 

Compare Quintus Smyrnaeus xi. 358: 


kal tor ap apd’ "Odvoja Saippova Kvdiuoe avdpes 
Keivou TexvnevTt vow qotl parov “Apnos 
dotidas évrvvavto, Baddov & épumrepOe xapnvarv, 
Oévres én’ addANCL. 

367 xabvirepBe 5é Tpwios vies 
Badrov yeppadioucs...orra Sé Sovpa... 
anyvuvr év caKxéeoct. 


This expanded description is very likely modelled on some 
old epic poet; at any rate it is the Homeric idea. Again in the 
same book, 452: 


adetépou 5é Kkapnaros éupevar adxap 
domiéa Oels xabvrrepOev, avnie Nuypa KérevOa. 


This does not agree with the other two passages where we 
find caxe @potot Krivavres, A. 593, N. 488; in them it indicates 
“some sort of rudimentary phalanx or testudo,’ not however, 
like the ordinary testudo, used in attacking a city, but as a 
formation of defence on the battle field. Such a formation is 
actually called a tortoise by Nonnus, xxii. 180: 


A / \ 
Kal nv Kadéovot paynral 
indy caKéecow erupydcavTo yedoOvny’ 
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éyxei prev oratov éeyyos épeideto, xexrAtuévn Sé 
domi énv mpoGéerAupvos aporBadis acrid: yeitwr, etc., 
and the shields are not raised above the head at all. 

We must distinguish accordingly between two uses in 
Homer of the same phrase, if we hope to explain all three lines 
where it occurs. It might mean either the mancuvre of 
Quintus Smyrnaeus or the testudo of Nonnus. Such a double 
use is certainly possible, as we find the phrase amd Spuds ovS 
amo mérpns used in X. 126 and +. 163 with utterly different 
meanings. Perhaps it may be said that with a proverbial 
expression this is more natural than with such a one as we are 
how discussing. But “ventre @ terre” in French almost uni- 
versally means “at full gallop,” yet George Sand writes: “ils se 
sont mis ventre 4 terre devant moi,” they have grovelled in the 
dust before me (Mauprat xvi.). 

On the enigmatic X. 126 just quoted I have nothing to 
suggest, but the following from Nonnus (xlviii, 504) is worth 
giving: 

tis Sput poOov exec; Tis amvoov nrade weveny ; 
ris Kpavény wapéreoe, Kal eis yamov nyaye TéTpND ; 

This comes nearer the meaning of X. 126 than any other 
passage quoted, as in both Nonnus and Homer the idea is that 
the person is inexorable. But Nonnus compares Aura to the 
oak or rock, while Homer does not compare Achilles to them. 
The other references known to me are (besides 7. 163) Hesiod 
Theog. 35, Plato Apol. 34D, Rep. 544.D, Cicero ad Ait. xiii. 28, 
Ovid Ars Am. ii. 541. 


X.202. ras 5é nev “Extwp xijpas vrekéhuyev Oavarouo, 
’ ¢ ' , , a w ’ 9 , 
es pn ‘Foe mupatoy Te Kal voTatoyv nYTET ATroAAop 
3 ra isd ¢e 3 A , ‘ A 
éyyubev, os ‘Fou érapoe pévos Naunpa te yoova; 


For the objections taken to this passage I must again refer 
to Dr Leaf’s notes, where they may be found in full. But I 
submit that they are by no means fatal. The question is only 
another way, a more vivid way, of saying: ovdé Kev vaeFédhuyev 
ei pr) x.t.X. The audience of the poet are listening with excite- 
ment to hear what happens; he raises it, keeping their expecta- 
tion on the stretch, by interposing these lines. And considering 
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the notorious swiftness of Achilles, some excuse is really wanted 
to shew how it was that Hector was able to escape him so long, 
to run more than three times round the whole city’. All that 
need be supplied is “so long®.” “How could Hector have so 
long escaped death, had not Apollo helped him?” That the 
lines do at first sight imply Hector’s complete escape is true, 
but Homer did not expect to be examined by a microscope and 
his audience knew well enough that Hector would not escape 
after all. 

As for reading vireédepev with the Syrian codex, it seems 
to me impossible to construe it at all in accordance with Homeric 
usage. 

There is another passage not unlike, A. 310: 

évOa xe dowyos ev Kat apunyava Fépya yeévovro, 
kat vu nev év vnecoe trécov hevyovtes "Ayatoi, 
et py Tudeldn Atopndet xéxrer’ “Odvacers. 

Is not this open to the same objection? ‘ Were there not 
Aovyos and ayunyava Fépya, were not the Achaeans driven back 
upon the ships after all? The only difference is that in this 
case the disaster is put off rather longer, but not much, for the 
Greeks certainly were driven back the same afternoon, and 
pretty early too in thé same afternoon, as room must be left for 
the Patrocleta. About line 540 there comes on Aoryss enough 
to satisfy anybody. 

This xev with past tense then must not be taken too literally; 
the wonder to me is rather that it ever was. 

W. 254. év krdoinor Sé Oévtes Eav@ itl Knadrdvypav. 

év kdoin & évOevres L, here again I think rightly. The 
same is also pointed to by H. Lips. Vrat. A. and Eustathius. 
The Leipsic group has often preserved the reading of Aristarchus, 
and I suspect this was his here. év «doin 8 évOévtes would be 
very liable to be corrupted to éy xdsoin 5é Oévres and kruolyor 


1 This very question is raised by a waéy. An absurd reason is then given 
Scholiast: xws raxioros wv o Axiddeds as due to others; after all Homer’s 
ov karahapBave. tov “Exropa; kal dacly reason is the best. 

ol pew ekewlrndes avtov v0 Tov Ilomnrov 2 So Heyne, reading umetégepe, says 
xarawemovncOa. wod\AG wévy meporepovy, ‘‘supplendum est tamdiu.” 
ty’ wowep ev Oedrpy voy pelfova Knuvnoy 
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would follow as a matter of course. For the loss of the pre- 
position compare ®. 213: Badens 3 ex Pbeytato Sivys, due to 
Casaubon, which was corrupted to 5° ép@éyEaro; there also L 
alone preserves the é« though otherwise wrong. Compare 
Dr Leaf’s admirable paper on the mss of the Jiad in the last 
number of this Journal. 
W. 480. fraos & avtai éact wapoitepat, ai Td wapos Tep. 
“The reading avre,” says Dr Leaf, “is strongly supported, 
not only by the mss which give it (CDES) but by the fact that 
those which read auras generally put the accent on the first 
syllable. It is consequently adopted by La Roche. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the hiatus was permissible; still 
the question is not certain.” Perhaps the difficulty about the 
accent may be accounted for if we suppose that the avrac of A 
represents av tai, which would be a natural correction of avral by 
any one who did not understand the Homeric use (as La Roche 
himself). It seems just possible that the true avrai misunder- 
stood, another reading av ral, and an idea that ai ought to be 
crammed on at the beginning so that adtac (Mor.) and adra: 
(Vrat. A.) should represent ai avral, might among them produce 
the readings of those Mss, the avraz of A and Vrat. b., and the 
avrat of Lips., while avdre is another bad correction of the 
original. 


I find that it is not uncommonly the case that certain forms 
may be resolved in Homer as a rule, but nevertheless are 
sometimes unresolved when they occur at the beginning of the 
line. 

I will begin with an example of a word which was resolved 
even in antiquity. Aristarchus read Tpo?y, not Tpoin, when the 
word is an adjective agreeing with médAus, and as Dr Leaf 
observes (A. 129), “we must conclude that he had strong 
authority for the trisyllabic form.” But the distinction between 
Tpotn agreeing with srdAcs (whether it mean “city of Troy” or 
“city of Troas”) and Tpoim as a noun is one which it is 
impossible to uphold. Tpotn by itself is just as much an 
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adjective, and only differs in having rods or yaia suppressed 
instead of put in with it. Generally speaking yaa is the 
word to be understood; Tpoln evpeta manifestly means in 
many instances “the wide land of Troy,” not the city (e.g. a. 62, 
a very clear case). The word then must be resolved in all 
cases or in none, and, as said above, there must have been very 
good authority for resolving it. 

Now let us see how the matter stands from the point of 
view of metre. Tpoin, TpoinOev etc., occur 84 times in such a 
position that we can resolve them; only 5 times in such a 
position that we cannot. These five are all at the beginning 
of a line (a. 62, 6 99, «. 307, Q. 256, 494). This affords a 
strong presumption that this word should be always resolved if 
possible, and that such forms are permitted to be unresolved 
at the beginning of a line more easily than anywhere else. It 
is to be noted also that the exceptions are in the Odyssey or 
still later. 

I will take another word of whose trisyllabic character there 
can be no doubt at all. aAéoves etc. are always three syllables 
except o. 247: mdéovés xe pynotnpes ev vpeTépotcs Sopooer, 
again at the beginning, and again in the Odyssey. 

xotXos is & familiar word in this connexion. It is for an 
original «oFsAos, but there is no proof that the digamma was 
here pronounced when the Homeric poems were composed. 
We need not then feel any difficulty at finding it contracted in 
the first foot of y. 385, xotdov és aiysadov, and may safely 
reject the Xevpov of Nauck and the xodAov aiytadcv of Menrad. 
xdiXos is resolved 56 times. 

oas is always resolvable except X. 332: ows éscec6’, at 
beginning. Nauck conjectures (ws, Dr Leaf proposes to read 
aaos, Or cos, éoec@’, and to take it as a case of ictus-lengthen- 
ing. I do not feel at all capable of deciding the point, but it 
seems quite possible that ows in this position may be correct, 
though the line is in the Achilleid. 

Verbs compounded with po never contract except . 360: 
mpovmeuy, ws av Seirvov épotrrAiccwot Taytota. Here again 
the contraction is at the beginning, but it is in so late a 
passage that no conclusion can be drawn from it. 


4,— 2 
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Bopéns begins a line, I. 5, Bopén also V. 195. Nowhere 
else is it disyllabic. 

We have now enough cases to warrant us in saying that 
oi@y is not necessarily incorrect in w. 266: 


oiay te BAnynv’ Kai pou Féros gurrece Supe. 


Everywhere else we have seen that ody may be satisfactorily 
resolved, except in two late passages; here as it begins the 
line, and as no reason can be given why 75° oidv BrAnynv 
should have been altered, it is safer to let it stand. The most 
violent opposers of contraction have to confess that oids is 
often disyllabic, and it is not the fact that it would not scan if 
uncontracted. 

I think that this is sufficient evidence to shew that words 
were peculiarly liable to contraction in the first foot, and that 
we must therefore take this into consideration when judging of 
the correctness of such.a reading. There is a strong piece of 
evidence on the other side, the word @éios, which is only 
contracted in the fifth foot, if I recollect aright. But Ido not 
believe that enough words could be collected on the other side 
to overthrow my view. The terminations of words are of course 
different. 


I think it has not been observed that mavroios should be 
resolved in Homer to wavtoios (for travto(a)os). There is 
only one adverse instance and that in the very late w. 343. 

Kpeiwy, xpelovoa etc. occur 60 times and in every single case 
in such a position that they may be resolved. If it is a participle 
for xpeéwv this is at once accounted for and xpeéwy etc. ought 
to be read everywhere. 

As mais is read where it will scan, for ais, so we ought to 
read maida etc. for vraiéda etc. It is inconsistent not to do so, 
and the Alexandrine practice is of no weight. In the eighth 
(or tenth) fragment of Stesichorus waiédas actually occurs, for 
the whole fragment is dactylic; read therefore in the fourth 
line of it: 


mott patépa Kouvpiotay tr aroyov raidas te dirous. 
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Also the fifth fragment of Stesichorus is dactylic; read 
therefore : 


Taprynccod trorapod aoyedov avtimrépas Krecivas 'EpvOeias. 


Both lines of this fragment start with a spondee and for the 
rest are pure dactyls. 

I agree with Herr Menrad in the opinion that agveds and 
aidotos ought to be resolved in Homer. The correct form of 
the comparative then will be, according to Homeric principles, 
adveidtepos, aidoidrepos. Instead of this Homer prefers 
adveworepos and aidoworepos, whereby he shews that he 
did not object to contraction so much as some of his critics. 
(advetos itself is contracted in E. 9, I. 479, aiSotos in 
p- 578.) 

The comparative formation is important with reference to 
_ the mutual influence of Attic and Epic language. It is certain 
that the Attic comparison in -wrepos or -orepos is taken directly 
from the Epic language, those words lengthening the vowel 
which otherwise could not go into the Epic hexameter. (Even 
if we accept Herr Brugman’s view, that -wrepos is formed from 
an ablatival stem, it comes to the same thing, for it must be 
admitted that only those words make the comparative from an 
ablatival stem which could not scan if they did not.) An 
important feature of Attic is then due simply and solely to old 
poetic custom. So it is with the quantity of a@@avaros. So too 
with @eos, which is certainly monosyllabic in Ionic poetry, and 
probably is occasionally so in Epic. So far from Attic custom 
here influencing our texts, it was Homeric custom that in many 
points determined the Attic. And that not only in poetry but 
in the language of everyday life. Of course there are swarms 
of things in our texts which are imported from Attic, but I 
protest against the overdoing of this idea. But it seems destined 
that in every science “the order of progress must be the reverse 
of the order of nature.” We begin at the wrong end, coming 
to Attic first, learning the grammar and studying the litera- 
‘ture; if we began with Homer, we should look upon Attic from 
a somewhat different point of view, and be more prepared to 
admit the Epic influence there. The strange thing is that it 
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was not still stronger, as strong as that of the Bible in Bunyan, 
considering the way in which the Greeks regarded Homer. 


It is commonly stated that Aristarchus observed that doBos 
in Homer signifies flight (e.g. Jebb, Introduction to Homer, 
page 95). That Aristarchus did insist on this is true, but the . 
meaning was well known long before him. 

"“OQomep tov cal YxvOar Aéyovtas ody ATTov pevyovtes 7 
Sidxovres payerOat, cal “Opnpos tov éraivav tovs tod Aivetou 
tararous “xpaurva par’ év0a nat &0a” edn avtovs ériotacOat 
“Siadxey de PéRecOa.” xai avrov tov Aivelav xara rod 
évexapiace, Kata THY Tod hoBov éeriaotHnunv, Kal eltrev avrov 
elvat “unotwpa ddBoo.” Plato, Laches 191 A. 

The way in which Plato glides off from gevyovtes to dé- 
Bec Oat, assuming evidently that everybody knows the Homeric 
meaning of g¢oB8os, shews that this meaning was familiar at 
Athens long before. 

It is probable that Aristarchus did first assert that in 
Homer dof8os never does not mean “flight.” Wrongly; see 
Leaf on A. 544, M. 46. Yet the former is apparently from the 
oldest part of the Ziad. In A. 402 the meaning seems to me 
now to be “flight.” In A, 456 ¢0Bos, the reading of nearly 
all our MSS, is absolutely unconstruable on any hypothesis ; 
Aristarchus was right here in giving zrovos, and it was not a 
conjecture, for it is in L and O. 

This leads me to say a word in favour of this latter Ms. It 
is not one of those examined by Dr Leaf with such startling 
results in this Journal. I do not know how far it has been 
collated, but at any rate it has been for A, E, Z. We have seen 
that on A. 456 it and L have alone preserved the reading of 
Aristarchus ; this led me to see how far it agrees with L, and I 
have noted the following. A.141. 7’ omitt. LO, recte? 318. 
pév xev LO. pév roe vulg. pév ye Harl. 378. of d¢ ALO, of fa 
cet. of ¢ La Roche. 456. vide supra. 478. Opémrra ELOS 
Vrat. b. c. Mosc. 3. Zenodotus. 493. O cum Eust. soli indicant 
var. éxpuye pro éxmece. EH. 31. tecyeotBrnta Zenod. yp. 
tetxeotBAnta O. 181. yev pro suv GO sup. poy et peév 
Aristarchus S:yas. Ambas Ar. lectiones habet O solus. 224. 
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To pro To LO, ro et ro A. 273. xe xréos AHLO recte. 
366. déxovre GO Cant. Baroce. dxovre cet. 538. yarxds 
ALO Vrat. b. in marg. Barocc. «al ts deteriores. 567. 
maQot LO recte, wa6n cet. 744. modiwy AO recte, zrodéwv cet. 
797. telpero ALNOS Aristarchus, tp/Bero cet. Z. 109. as 
ELO recte, ws cet. 146. dé omitt. LO (!). 233. Banrérny (!) 
LO, yp. AaBéernv O. 265. péveos 5 LO prave. 309. ‘eped- 
cwpuev (!) LO. 335. vewéoos AO recte, venéooe: cet. 365. 
olxov Sé édevoouas OG ex corr. recte. 457. qopéns LO 
pessime. 

Hence it is visible that L and O are closely connected, in Z 
especially they alone exhibit the same blunders five times. 
But the scribe of O appears to have had at least two Mss before 
him; he was an ignorant fellow and gives with gravity absurd 
variants sometimes, and has many mistakes. Yet in these 
three books O shews itself to be of great importance as it 
several times almost alone gives the true reading. 

It is after the sixth book that L assumes its distinctive 
characteristics, and perhaps O would not agree with it after 
this. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


PROPERTIUS III. 18, 3—6. 


Qua iacet et Troiae tubicen Misenus harena 
Et sonat Herculeo structa labore ula, 


Hic ubi mortalis dexteat cum quaereret urbes, 


dextra 
Cymbala Thebano concrepuere deo. 


The difficulty of vv. 5, 6 is well known. Each word in 5 is 
disputed, mortalis, dexter or dextra, quaereret: in 6 it is doubt- 
ful whether the Theban God is Bacchus or Hercules. Without 
hoping to clear up every point, I aim to prove that the reference 
is throughout to Hercules. 

I begin with a passage of Servius. On Aen. VII. 662 


postquam Laurentia uictor 
Geryone exstincto Tirynthius attigit arua 


Servius writes as follows: 


Venens Hercules de Hispania per Campaniam in quadam 
Campaniae ciuitate pompam triumphi sui exhibuit; unde Pomper 
dicitur ciuitas. postea tuxta Batas caulam bubus fecit et eam 
saepsit; qui locus Boaulia dictus est, nam hodie Baul uocatur. 


From this passage we learn that Hercules after conquering 
Geryon in Spain made a triumphal progress through Campania, 
and that the memory of this procession (pompa) survived in 
the name of the Campanian town Pompeii. Hercules at the 
same time lodged the cattle which he had taken from Geryon 
in a stall or steading in the neighbourhood of Baiae and 
the memory of this also survived in the name Bault, a contrac- 
tion of Boaulra. 
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Diodorus, in the account which he gives of Hercules, Iv. 
19 sqq., says Hercules passed from Spain through Gaul, then 
over the Alps by Liguria into Italy. After stopping at the place 
where Rome was long afterwards built, where he was entertained 
by Cacius and Pinarius, and where the flight of steps known 
as Cacian remained to record Hercules’ stay on the Palatine, he 
started from the river Tiber and passing along the sea-coast 
(SteEvov THv Trapadwov THs viv "ITadias ovoyalouévys) came to 
the Cumaean plain. Here on the volcanic territory called 
Phlegra he defeated the Giants, as detailed at length by the 
historian Timaeus. Then he descended from the Phlegraean 
plain to lake Avernus, which at that time spread out to the west 
till it joined the sea. Hercules raised a dam of earth between 
the lake and the sea and formed the road still known in Dio- 
dorus’ time as the road of Hercules. Thence he passed to 
Poseidonia (Paestum). 

Dionysius, Antiqq. I. 44, says ‘when Hercules had settled 
everything in Italy as he wished, and as soon as his naval force 
had joined him arriving safely from Iberia, he sacrificed to the 
gods a tenth of all the spoils and founded a small city named 
after himself where his army lay in harbour (this city is still in- 
habited by the Romans, lying between Neapolis and Pompeu, 
possessing havens at all times trustworthy); and so, after win- 
ning credit and glory and divine honours among all the inhabit- 
ants of Italy, started on his way to Sicily’. 

These three passages of Servius, Diodorus, Dionysius, supple- 
ment each other and form a fair commentary on the lines of 
Propertius. It seems pretty clear that the poet is describing the 
same progress along the Campanian coast which was part of the 
legendary history of Hercules. 

Hercules comes from the north southwards through Italy. 
He would thus have the western coast on his right, the eastern 
on his left. This is the meaning of deter, or, as the Neapolita- 
nus gives, devtra. Exactly as Livy makes Hannibal say to his 
army, after they have descended from the Alps into the plain of 
the Po, xx1 43, dextra laeuaque duo maria claudunt; circa 
Padus amnis: ab tergo Alpes urgent (the sea on the right is the 
Tyrrhenian or lower sea: that on the left, the Adriatic): so _ 
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Ast hic Lucrino mansisse uocabula quondam 
Cocyti memorat, medioque in gurgite ponti 
Herculeum commendat iter, qua discidit aequor 
Amphitryoniades armenti uictor Iberi. 


Biicheler thus explains quaereret, ‘quaerebat deus urbes, 
nam aberant etiam tum illi orae’.. He was on the look out 
for non-existing cities, which only sprang into existence on his 
approach. The feeling, if I may say so, of the word, perhaps to 
some degree escapes us: Hercules’ quest may have been as 
much to find as to found; to learn what cities had been already 
reared or to rear new ones of his own. He was the civilizer of 
the world: and the city is the necessary accompaniment of 
civilization. This sense of quaereret is really traceable in the 
passage of the Catalepta, only the object of the search is there 
defined by bellando to be warlike. The words alhiam ex ala of 
the Catalepta might equally well describe the progress (from 
nation to nation, from city to city,) made by Hercules. 

We have still to consider mortalis. Biicheler punctuates as 
follows 


Hic ubi mortalis, dexter cum quaereret urbes, 
Cymbala Thebano concrepuere deo, 


‘here where mortal men (mortalis nom. plural) clashed cym- 
bals together to greet the God of Thebes’; and he explains 
Thebano deo of Bacchus, who is said to have made a similar 
progress through the cities of Greece and Oenotria (Anth. 1. 745 
Riese). 

If my view of the passage is right, Bacchus has nothing to 
do with the two verses. Certainly the words Thebano deo need 
not refer to any one but Hercules. A single quotation will 
perhaps suffice to prove this. Ammianus Marcellinus in the 
passage quoted above states that the first road over the Alps 
was made by Hercules of Thebes when he crossed them on his 
way to kill Tauriscus and Geryon, the former a cruel tyrant 
who infested Gaul, the latter Spain (Amm. xv. 9, 4); and the 
name Graiae Alpes as well as Arw Monoeci, on the Ligurian 
coast, remained to record the event. It makes little difference 
that the journey of Hercules is here traced from Thebes in 
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Greece to Liguria and the Alps, thence to Gaul and Spain: for 
us, the important point is that the Hercules who crosses the 
Alps to conquer Geryon is the Hercules whose home is at 
Thebes. The allusions to a similar progress of Bacchus through 
Italy, seem to be comparatively few and insignificant. 

MSS give both dezter (N) and deztra. This appears to me 
to point to the meaning being in either case identical, ‘on the 
right hand’, not, as Biicheler explains dezter, ‘propitius’. If, as 
above suggested, ‘on the right’ is ‘along the mght coast’ to 
Hercules descending from the Alps southwards through Italy, 
it would seem that mortalis agrees with urbes, as Hertzberg 
believed: at least as a nominative singular it is awkward and 
in collocation un-Propertian. But why should the cities be 
called mortalis? i. the cities of mortal men. It is obvious 
that mortals is in antithesis to deo. While Hercules was in 
quest of cities that, whether as found existing already or then 
for the first time founded, were the tokens of an advancing 
and civilizing humanity, he was hailed, not as a mere pioneer 
of mankind’s civilization, a destroyer of monsters and Giants, 
a builder of sea-dykes, but as a veritable god on a divine 
mission. 

The antithesis thus becomes more effective in proportion 
as it is more symmetrical. Mortalis urbes but Thebano deo. 
I would therefore translate the two vv. ‘where, as advancing 
on the right he looked for cities inhabited by mortal men, the 
clashing cymbals hailed him the Theban god’. The mortal’s 
progress becomes a divine triumph; the hero could be no 
mortal like those for whose good he came; he had exalted his 
mortal to divine. 

As a further argument, if any be needed, in favor of the 
general belief that Hercules, not Bacchus, is alluded to by Pro- 
pertius, it should not be forgotten that Hercules is the patron- 
god of all hot springs, which on the other hand are not specially 
associated with Racchus. Athen. 512 f. dva ri ra Oepuad AouTpa 
Ta hawopeva ex THS yns waves ‘Hpaxdréous dhaciv elvas iepa ; 
The most famous instance is Thermopylae; see the commenta- 
tors on Sophocles’ Trachiniae. 
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Prop. Iv. 5. 21, 22 


Si te Eoa Dorozantum 
Derorantum 
Seu quae sub Tyria concha superbit aqua. 


quuat aurea ripa,. 


Elsewhere (J. of Philology xv. p. 19) I have suggested that 
this passage is to be explained of a sort of Indian shawl pro- 
duced in Darsania. Steph. Byz. Aapoavia aronts “IvdcKn, év 7 
avOnpepov ipatiov ictoupyovos yuvaixes, and proposed to write 


Si te Hoa Darizan(t)um iuuat aurea rica. 


It is some confirmation of this view that in Germanicus’ 
Aratea 128, where Justice is described as rarely visiting men in 
the age of Silver, and only descending from the mountains in 
the late evening with her countenance veiled, ore Velato tristique 
genas abscondita rica, all the MSS., some of them going back to 
the 9th or 10th century, give ripa. The passage was corrected 
long ago by Salmasius. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


PALAEOGRAPHICA. 


I. 


Upon the date of the Townley Homer. 


It is right that the date that has of late been put upon 
the Townley Homer (Burney 86) should not be allowed to pass 
without protest: nemo enim errat sth unt, sed dementiam 
spargit in proximos. 

The matter, it is well known, turns partly upon an imperfect 


subscription: érerxecdOn unvi cemrepBpio un’ nuépa E° ivdsexte 
ey {{{{//|/. The year, which should follow, has been erased so 
thoroughly that no conjecture can be made as to what letters 
stood there. The problem is therefore to find the year which 
shall correspond with the other indications that the eraser 
allowed to remain. Very various years have been suggested, 
and the extraordinary divergence of opinion is enaugh to 
suggest serious reflection upon the results to Palaeography of 
unqualified amateur effort. The Palaeographical Society pub- 
lished a page of the manuscript in facsimile, no. 67 in their 
first volume, and said that the choice of years for the subscrip- 
tion lay between 1210 and 1255; Prof. Gardthausen in his 
Handbook p. 405 says that this is impossible, and prefers 1344. 
Dr O. Lehmann, author of Die tachygraphische Abkiirzungen in 
griechischen Handschriften discusses the question in Hermes XIv. 
pp. 408 sq. (1879), and while not positive on the date, inclines 
to the year 1059, and brings palaeographical considerations to 
prove that the Ms. cannot belong to the xiith century, as the 
Pal. Soc.’s editors, on.the evidence of its hand, had declared. 
Lastly we have Professor Ernst Maass, in Hermes x1x (1884) 
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pp. 275 sq. (in an article called Die Iliasscholien des codex 
Inpsiensis) and again in the preface to his edition of the 
Townley scholia (Oxon. 1889 vol. 1. p. 1.), who 1s more than 
confident for 1059. 

The three critics of the Palaeographical Society's date have 
been moved by the evidence of the subscription, which according 
to them will not admit either of the years 1210 or 1255; and it 
would certainly appear that the Editors have made a mistake 
in their arithmetic. In the dating of a ms. however the evi- 
dence that weighs with real palaeographical experience is not 
primarily that of figures; and it is the want of such experience 
that has misled the German critics. I leave aside for the 
present the question of the subscription, and therewith that of 
the precise year of the Ms. The question must no doubt and 
can be solved: but it is not exactly simple, and I prefer to re- 
serve it for the account of the Townley ms. that I hope to give 
elsewhere, when I discuss its position in the Homeric tradition. 
The more important question is the palaeographical; and this 
may be discussed, and better discussed, without reference to the 
subscription. For I may say in anticipation, that the missing 
year in the subscription will, if ever, be determined by con- 
siderations of the general character of the hand; the Ms. will not 
be assigned to this or that century in obedience to a hypotheti- 
cal restoration of the subscription. Further, for the benefit of 
those who cling to ‘documentary’ evidence, I may suggest the 
existence of such things as falsified subscriptions; Prof. Maass 
has doubtless come across such in his studies, and indeed I read 
in another article of his in the same number of Hermes (p. 
534 sq.) a learned note upon stichometrical and other subscrip- 
tions in general. Now Prof. Maass may be night in wondering 
at Prof. Gardthausen’s distinctions between decades in the xivth 
century; but there are some things certain in palaeography, 
.and one of them is the difference between the writing of the 
xIth and the xuith centuries, and a statement by a practised 
Palaeographer to the effect that a particular hand belongs to 
the XilIth is not to be set aside by any array of statistics from 
facsimiles, tables of chronology, or observations extracted from 
handbooks. 
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To deal first with Dr Lehmann: after a certainly modest 
preface (ich muss gewiegteren Palaéographen, als ich es bin, die 
Entscheidung der Frage iiberlassen, ob die Formen der Buch- 
staben und Buchstabenverbindung gestatten, die Entstehung 
der Handschrift in das Jahr 1059 zu setzen), he proceeds to 
give on pp. 409, 410 a series of observations which appear to 
him to destroy the supposed late character of the hand. Now 
Dr Lehmann’s handbook, although Professor Vitelli says of it 
‘non vi ha forse affermazione del Lehmann che non vada sog- 
getta a modificazione’ (Mus. Ital. 1. p. 9), has on the whole 
deserved well of the world, and it is therefore with regret that 
I have to say that in this case hardly one of Dr Lehmann’s 
observations is true, and not one of them is to the point. As 
no one practically versed in Palaeography is likely to be misled 
by them, it is unnecessary to refute them in detail. One or 
two however deserve a mention: in particular the comparison 
made between the forms of the letters of the Townley Ms. and © 
those of the Marcian Hippocrates (Ven. 269 saec. x1). It is 
difficult to find words to express the monstrosity of such a com- 
parison; a beginner with three months’ training would not have 
failed to distinguish the impressions made upon him by these 
two Mss. as absolutely distinct. After this it is not surprising 
to find Dr Lehmann laying down a distinction, unknown to 
Palaeography, between the Scholar's hand and the Scribe’s 
hand, of which the former is always ahead of the latter in 
development, and ascribing the Townley ms. to the hand of 
such a Scholar. The remarks upon the abbreviations of the Ms. 
on p. 410 need no attention; the case which Dr Lehmann says 
is vor Allem entscherdend (the non-occurrence of the curved 
stroke for w in late MSS.) is not even true. 

Prof. Maass might be dismissed more shortly, but for the 
form in which he has chosen to clothe his assertions. He elects, 
upon the ground of the subscription, for the year 1059, and 
then says (p. 276) ‘ich stehe nicht an, dasselbe als Entstehungs- 
jahr des Codex zu betrachten: seitens der Palaéographie steht 
jedenfalls nichts in Wege, im Gegentheil’; again (ib. note) ‘aber 
auch aus dem Character der Schrift schliessen sie [the Pal. 
Soc.’s editors] auf das 13. Jahrhundert—mit Unrecht’; or in 
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the Latin of his preface ‘unde [ie. from the year 1059] litte- 
rarum formas, quae tales sunt quales s. XI. et XIL inveniuntur, 
nequaquam abhorrere peritis puto constabit, modo ipsum librum 
inspexerint’. To all these assertions it is easy to return a 
negative; from the side of Palaeography there are many 
obstacles to dating the Ms. in the x1th century: the Pal. Soc.’s 
editors are right in their conclusion from the character of the 
writing (and as I am able to state, though without their 
authority, they have not changed their opinion); and what are 
we to say to the third sentence? -Are Mr Bond and Mr 
Thompson not ‘periti, or does Prof. Maass mean to suggest they 
have not ‘inspected the book itself’? The writer of this article 
at least has done so, and is confident that if the matter were 
put before a jury of recognised palaeographical authorities, the 
manuscript would unanimously be referred to a period not 
earlier than the end of the xuth or the beginning of the x1Ith 
century. 

Would it not be wiser for philologists, even when they have 
some acquaintance with Palaeography, to accept the date of the 
Catalogue that they find before them? Prof. Maass has been 
of some real service to Palaeography by the conclusions con- 
tained in his Observationes Palaeographicae in the Mélanges 
Graux; but even so he would have done better to acquiesce in 
the unambitious but unassailable verdict of the Rev. J. Forshall, 
the cataloguer of the Burney collection, who in his description 
of the Townley MS. gives its age as XIII circiter saecult. 


IL 


An ancient Greek monastery catalogue. 


Catalogues of mediaeval Libraries, themselves in manu- 
script, are not unfrequent, but they are almost exclusively of 
Western Libraries and contain the titles of Latin books. Many 
such are collected, to name only one book, in Becker's Catalogi 
bibliothecarum antiqui, Bonn, 1885. A catalogue of a Greek 
monastery-library is a great deal rarer; there may exist some 
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published that I am not aware of, but at present the only 
example that I can point to, beside the catalogue that I have to 
bring forward in this article, is an inventory of the monastery 
of S. John at Patmos, published from the ms. Vat. gr. 1205 of 
the xvith century by Studemund in Philologus 26, p. 167 sq. 
(1867). 

The catalogue I refer to is neither so long nor so important 
as that of the Patmos library; but it is not without interest. 
It is contained on the flyleaf of the Ms. Barocci 230, of the 
XIth century, and is written by a xvth century scribe. I give 
it here, without altering the spelling in any respect : 


+ Taira eiol ra BiBrla arrep Exwper. 
éumrpaertio pev 1 tapovoa BiBrXoo 4 peradpacis Tod pnves 
tov cemreBSptov 
érera 5¢ avayvwotixoy év prravrynpixoy KdXivov. 
BiBrlov év o ypnyopios 6 Beordyos éEnyipévos Kédivov :— 
5 érepov BiBdjiov ro dopa rav acKxatwov éEnyipévoy Bép- 
Bpivov 
érepov BiBrtlov 7 Kaveves ot tapBucol Kal n oxranyos 
éEnyipéva Ta dpdotepa. Kxodjivoy 
érepov BiBrjiov rod ayiou paxaptov BéuBpivor : 
evavyyédiov év BéwBpivov 
10 BiBrtov év 6 diroctodos odoxpovixes BéwBpivos :— 
érepos amoaroXos Kupiaxodpépnv BéuBpivos : 
evxoroyiov éy BéuBpivor:- 
civakdapiov év éfaynvéov BéuBSpivoy apyerat Sé amo Tov 
pnvay Tov cemrepPpiov :— 
tpiadiov év qepiéyov Atacay tv axoNovOiay peta atro- 
15 oronoBavyyeha Kat THY wpopytiay BéuBpivov : — 
oxtanyes dio n pev pla wapaxdyTinn 1 Sé érépa Kxipiaxo- 
Spopov al auddorepar Rep Bpivas : + 
Sipnvéov cerréuSpios xai oxropBpios BépBpivos... brepov 
pyvéov voépBpios — 
20 érepov pnvéov SixéwBpios. Kat AdXov iavovapioc. 
tpipnvéov paprios amptAXios Kal paios: 
érepov pnvéov avyovatos peta Tod cvvataplov..tra mavra 


5é BéuBpiva: 
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artipiov év popaixov Kat NaTrnvixov BéwBpivov [corr. ex 
BeuBpiov]..cat .érepov wartipioy BéuSpivoy peta rhs 


NpUcoypapias : | 
25 dporoyia tpla . rNeFixov év . Kodiva . Kal Erepov Nekixoy 
BéuBpivov. 


BiBria ypappatixa mpoowdia pla . evpinmndns BiBAtov 
éy . BiBAloy Erepov o coporrjeo. 

BiPrlov év rod aptotorédous Tav tévre povav + BiPArlov 
év rod yptotodavous [sic] xai tod Aixoppovos ra TravTa 
KONva 

30 BiBrtov év perddgpacis tod pnvos tod ampiAdiov. éporn- 
para [half erased]. Interval of about two lines 

orixepapla dio To pev ev BéuBpivoy ro Sé Erepov KdXivor . 
BiBAlov év xarodovapior: - 

‘partixa So Ta TravtTa Kodiva : + 

épornpata BéuBpiva. reEcxov év BiBrtov [?; the last three 
words partly erased] 

The first pomt that calls for consideration is, of what 
library is this the catalogue? Mr Coxe thus alludes to the 
matter: ‘catalogus codicum ad possessorem quendam antiquitus 
pertinentium, [an monasterium modo dictum?]’ There can be 
little doubt that the latter of these alternatives is the true one. 
At the end of the book two late hands, neither of them the 
same as that of the catalogue, have written these two inscrip- 
tions: (1) avtn 7 akicPavpactos BiBXos eorn THS porns | Tov 
dylwy dtootéNepv év avy. (2) airy 4 a€i0bavpacrtos BiBos | 
éotl THs aylas porns Toy ayiwy drooToNov | Tetpov Kat 
qmavxrov. If we combine these statements with the first line of 
the catalogue, radra eiol ra BiBdia arep Exoper, it is plain 
that we have here a catalogue of the library of the monastery of 
SS. Peter and Paul at Pane, as it was in the xvth century. 
Unfortunately the piece of information which would have given 
the greatest interest to the document is wanting: I have been 
unable to discover any Eastern monastery at a place called 
IIavyn. Perhaps some reader of this article may be better in- 
formed. 

1 M. Emile Legrand kindly suggested SS. Petri et Pauli de Spanopetro’, of 
& comparison with the ‘monasterium which a diploma is given by Mont- 
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The catalogue contains 41 books, including the two doubtful 
entries in vv. 40 and 43; 31 of these were ecclesiastical; the 
remaining ten consist of an Euripides, a Sophocles, a tract of 
Aristotle, Aristophanes and Lycophron in one book, one wrpoc@- 
dla, two épwrypara, and three Lexica. Comparing the list with 
the Patmos-catalogue, one notices that at [Idvn the books are 
not numbered, but are described according to their contents and 
their material. This is either BéuPpevoy or xdAwov; BéuBpiwov 
is of course a grecised form of ‘membranaceum’, other varieties 
are BewBpaivov, BeBpavoy, even Sevpavov. It was obvious there- 
fore that «oAcvov must mean ‘chartaceum’, but I was at a loss to 
account for the form itself till Prof. Alfred Goodwin happily saw - 
in it the word £vAcvov, ‘cotton’. Itacism runs throughout the 
list, and in writing the word dpsorodavous in v. 29 the scribe 
has by some means or other substituted y fora. Apart from 
the spelling, the hand is good and regular, and there is no 
doubt as to what the scribe intended. 


faucon, Palaeogr. Graec., p. 403; and the Basilian house formerly existing 
Professor Cay. C. de Giorgi of Lecce, on the larger of the two islands, ‘Isle 
on being appealed to, stated that no di san Pietro e san Paolo’, that lie off 
monastery dedicated to SS. Peter and the harbour of Taranto and are now 
Paul was to be found in the province occupied by fortifications, 

of that name, but called attention to 


T. W. ALLEN. 


THE GEROUSIA OF HIERAPOLIS. 


Towarps the end of May, 1887, a party consisting of 
Messrs W. M. Ramsay, H. A. Brown and _ myself started for 
the interior of Anatolia and made its first halt at Hierapolis: 
our primary object was to copy the well-known inscription relat- 
ing to the Society of TloppupaBador, published by M. Wadding- 
ton (Le Bas and W. no. 1687)', and, that done, to transcribe all 
unpublished texts, But circumstances compelled us to desert the 
site after three days’ stay and we left many texts unread in 
the Sacra Via which extends north-west of the city. Of those 
which we transcribed the great majority are commonplace 
epitaphs, but one in particular throws some light, albeit dim, 
on the financial organisation of the Hierapolitan Gerousia. 

The councils or associations called yepoucia:, which existed 
in Anatolia, the islands, and a few places in Greece proper, 
from the first century A.D. onwards, have of course nothing in 
common, except their name, with the well-known Dorian in- 
stitution of the days of free Hellas, The former are mainly 
known from inscriptions, which show that a Gerousia existed in 
almost every city of Hellenic character, within the geographical 
limit mentioned above; and in fact the gradual Hellenisation 
of Asia Minor might be traced by the establishment of these 
bodies, as in the cases of Sidyma in Lycia, and Sebaste in 
Phrygia (v. infra). But precise information as to the purpose 
and organisation-of the Gerousia has to be gleaned mainly by 
inference, the most difficult point to settle being the primary 
question whether this body was organised in the several cities 
for administrative or deliberative purposes of any kind, or 
whether it was an old men’s club formed merely for purposes 
of exercise and recreation in days when free Greece was no 
longer. The latter view is held by such great authorities as 
Monsieur i Wasidington (Le Bas and W., Voyage Arch. 1602 a), 


1 See the end of this paper. 
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and Prof. Mommsen (Provinces, Eng. trans. pp. 353, 4); the 
former view is expressed most clearly by Dr Julius Menadier 
in an Inaugural Dissertation (Qua condicione Ephesii ust sent, 
pp. 48 foll.). To his main conclusions (1) that the Gerousia 
had a recognized “ political” position in the civic organisation, 
and was not merely a social club, (2) that its functions were 
almost exclusively religious—I had been led, before consulting 
his treatise, by independent consideration of much of the evid- 
ence on which he relies, and of a few inscriptions found since 
his work was published. 

Dr Menadier had not sufficient evidence before him to 
prove absolutely that the Gerousia was a select and privileged 
body, strictly limited in numbers; but his arguments in favour 
of its political importance tend to show its exclusive character 
also. But, as has been stated already, Dr Mommsen, in spite 
of these arguments and of the great inscription of Sidyma 
found in 1881, still maintains that the Gerousia was not “a 
collegium reserved for the municipal aristocracy” but a club 
for the older citizens, whose main feature was its gymnasium, 
answering nearly to “the citizens’ assembly-rooms in our small 
towns” (Provinces, Eng. tr. pp. 353, 4). Such a club could not 
‘have been a small close body, distinguished by privileges and 
functions from the mass of the citizens, 

And yet the Sidyma inscription, which Dr Mommsen 
himself quotes, tells directly against such a view; and we can 
add to it now the valuable inscriptions of Sillyon, which were 
discovered and published by MM. Radet and Paris (Bull. de 
Corresp. Hell. 1889, pp. 486 foll.), an inscription of Sebaste 
Phrygiae, found by Mons. Paris (B. C. H. 1883, p. 453) and 
more correctly read by W. M. Ramsay (J. H. S: iv. p. 411) and 
such minor evidence as is afforded by an inscription of Thasos 
found by Mr Bent (J. H.S. viii. p. 426). 

In the 2nd century A. D. the Lycian town of Sidyma, 
encouraged by its increasing prosperity, “&bndloaro cveTnpe 
YepovTiKoy Kata tov vdopmov, evydpov BovAns Kal éxxdyoias 


1 According to Benndorf under Com- about 200-210 a.p., while the abbre- 
modus: Mr Ramsay points out thatthe viation Aur. becomes exceedingly com- 
abbreviation Aure. occurs at Smyrna mon from 215 onwards. 
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ayouévns” and petitioned the proconsul for confirmation of this 
resolution. On receipt of his gracious answer there were 
enrolled as original members 51 BovAevrai and 49 Snyéran, 
whose names were inscribed on the stele discovered by the 
Austrians (Benndorf, Reisen in Lykien und Carien, vol. 1. 
pp. 71 foll.) with that of Evelthon, the first gymnasiarch of the 
new institution. These 100 are styled of wpwrws xarayevtes 
(sic) és tv yepovoiav. In the list of BovAevrai appear certain 
persons, whom we know from the preliminary decree (p. 71) to 
have been at the time respectively Lykiarch, Town Clerk, and 
priest of the Augusti: and it is probable that the remainder 
represent all the members of the BovdAz over a certain age, 
and that as many Syporaz, possessing the proper qualifications, 
as were needed to complete the hundred, were then added. A 
similar principle guided the censors in filling up the Bovaai, 
as we know from Pliny (Ep. ad Traj. 79); the Bithynian 
senates were composed of all who had held civic office, includ- 
ing minor magistracies, with the addition of private citizens 
possessing the necessary qualifications of birth, age, etc. The 
Anpos from which the Gerousia of Sidyma was filled up, is 
probably equivalent to the "ExxAnaia; one or the other existed 
in most, if not all, Asian cities, and was to some degree a select 
body, as we may infer from the distinction drawn at Sillyon 
between éxxAnotaotai and trodXitas (Vv. infra). Knowing what 
we do of the quality of the members of the Senate of Rome 
itself under the Empire, it will not surprise us that some 
enfranchised slaves appear among the dnyoras, namely of éAev- 
Oepwpevos xara Stabnxnv Avpn. ‘lacovos. 

The state of the case at Sillyon may be inferred from 
Messieurs Paris and Radet’s inscriptions. These record the 
munificence of a local millionaire, Menodora, who, on being 
elected to civic dignities, distributed largess among the in- 
habitants: on her son, Megacles, becoming Sypsoupyes she 
gave 20 denaria to each Bovdeurns, 18 to each member of the 
Gerousia and Ecclesia, 2 to each 7zroXirns, and 1 to each 
atrenevepos or waporxos. It is recorded that she had held all 
kinds of offices in her own person e.g. the high priesthood of 
Augustus, of Demeter, and all the gods, had been dexampwros, 
Snpuoupyos and yupvaciapyos, and had distributed at one 
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stage in her career largess amounting in the aggregate to 
86 denaria to each fSovAeuvrns, 80 to each member of the 
Gerousia, 77 to each member of the Ecclesia, 3 to the wives of 
any of the former, 9 to each zroXér7ns, and 3 to each ovsvdcxTaptos 
(i.e. slave freed by ‘manumissio vindicta’, as the French editors 
show), azredevOepos and mdporxos. A later inscription adds to 
this total, a modius of corn among other things having been 
distributed to each senator, gerousiast and ecclesiast. What 
doubt can there be that both Gerousia and Ecclesia at Sillyon 
were close bodies as much as the Bova» itself ? 

It seems clear that at Sebaste also election to the Gerousia 
was accounted an honour: Mons. Paris has published the 
register of of ioeAOdvres eis THY yepovoiay (see also Journ. of 
Hell. Stud. iv. p. 411), a phrase which implies that we have 
here, as at Sidyma, the list of the original members: had it 
been that of those elected year by year, as M. Paris thinks, 
eloepopevor Would have been used’. They include three names 
which are those of women. This is the first known mention of 
the latter as gerousiasts, and their membership seems never to 
have been anything but an anomaly; Mons. Paris conjectures 
that the three at Sebaste had been dpyrepetas ths ‘“Acias: 
in Mr Bent’s Thasian inscription, Flavia Vibia Sabina is 
recorded as povny xat mpwtnv tTaY at aidvos peTacyovcav 
Tov lowy Telwav Tots yepovotatovev. But that women should 
have been included at all is hardly consistent with the Gerousia 
having been such a club as Dr Mommsen appears to picture it 
on the strength of Vitruvius’ description of the use made of the 
house of Croesus at Sardis (ii. 8, 10). Finally the word tipad 
in Mr Bent’s inscription confirms the theory that the gerousiasts 
had particular civic privileges. 

We can accordingly supplement Menadier and say with fair 
assurance that the Gerousia under the Empire was a close, 
privileged body of limited numbers, probably a 100 or there- 
abouts on an average, and originally elected by the civic 
assemblies, the BovAyn and é«xAnoia, with which it afterwards 
ranked; whether its roll was afterwards filled up by co-opt- 
ation or public election there is no evidence to show. Also 


1 As Mr Ramsay has suggested. He in his opinion that the names were 
also thinks that M. Paris is mistaken inscribed from time to time. 
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we infer that no class, except foreigners or slaves, was ineligi- 
ble; for both freedmen and persons of doubtful parentage 
might be included (cf. “ Evr’yns marpos adndov” at Sidyma), 
as well as women in exceptional cases. 

These then are the new facts derived from evidence, 
published since Menadier wrote. His account of the organisa- 
tion and officers of the Gerousia (pp. 50 sq.) still holds good, 
the only addition to the latter being the Tayias mentioned in 
MM. Cousin and Diehl’s Cadyanda inscription (Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1886 p. 55), who may have looked after the Zécaz rpdaodox ; 
as the yupvaciapyos of Hierapolis (see No. 1 infra) looked 
_after the money left on trust for crefavwrixd or the like. 
The Sidyma inscription seems to prove that the gymnasiarchs 
were the chief executive officers of the Gerousia; and that the 
office of wpoorarns, whose name is known in three places (v. 
Menadier p. 50), or of apywv, was a rare, or only honorary, 
dignity. Menadier has also shown that the Gerousia had a 
definite local habitation, such as Pliny (ep. ad Tr. 33) mentions 
at Nicomedia, and Vitruvius (l.c.) at Sardis. 

We may accept also Menadier’s general conclusion as to the 
functions of the Gerousia, namely that they pertained “ad 
res sacras” (p. 57), in which opinion he follows Tittmann 
(Darstellung der griech. Staatsverfassungen pp. 480—-483), 
though on different and better grounds. The Gerousia had 
the direction of certain festivals (Wood Inscr. from the Great 
Theatre no. 19), and perhaps even a general supervision of 
things religious in the separate cities. It is thus a most 
important institution, with definite functions, probably dis- 
tinguished from those of the BovAn and éxxAncia, as the 
religious from the civil, but equally recognised in the municipal 
scheme of Roman Anatolia. Thus the Gerousia often joins 
in honorific decrees or dedications, with the BovaAy (C. I. G. 
2781, 2786, 2930 b, add 3422, and many other instances), 
or the Néoe (C. I. G. 2781, 2786, 2931, 2944 etc. etc.); and 
either alone, or in common with the city or its councils, de- 
signates certain favoured individuals its children. (Le Bas 53, 
C. I. G. 2163 d. etc.) 

It is convenient to meet at this point any objection to the 
character here ascribed to the Gerousia which might be based 
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upon the colleges of the Néos. It might be urged for instance 
that the latter are so often coupled with the former, and that 
the probability of one having corresponded to the other is so 
strong, that we ought to assume that their general character, 
organisation, and purpose were precisely similar. The véot were 
not a close body, elected by the SovA7, or éxxAnola; nor invested 
with the direction of any part of the civic organisation; but 
simply the young men, above the age of &$7Bor and below that 
of yéporres, organised in the main on the well known ephebic 
model, and centring round their gymnasium. 

To such an objection it may be answered at once that it is 
by no means necessary, nay that it is not probable in itself, that 
the Gerousia should have had organisation or purposes precisely 
similar to those of the Neos. The idea of organising the latter 
doubtless arose, as M. Collignon’ has suggested, from the Ephebic 
Colleges; it being desired that the education both mental and 
physical of the young citizens should be continued for a certain 
period after the age of 20. Hence we find the most intimate 
connection between épnB8o. and véos in many cities: the two 
honour in common their gymnasiarch at Teos (Le Bas & Wadd. 
105): at Cyme the people enjoin that the two Colleges should 
assist in a public funeral (C. I. G. 3524); at Chios a list of 
victors is divided into zraides; épnBot vewrepot, péoor and 
mpeaBurepor; and véou (C. I. G. 2214); and at Tralles (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. v. 343), at Samos (B. C. H. v. 482) and other places, 
we know that the latter engaged in dda, including those 
exercises which were prescribed for the épn8oe all over the 
Greek world. Like the Ephebi, they have a SovdAy and 
Sjuos of their own (Hermes 1873 no. 147), were numerous 
and had to be controlled by a magistrate (see inscr. of Per- 
gamus Move. tijs Zpup. 1876 cited by Collignon p. 143): had 
a gymnasium of their own even in Athens (the Au«eior); 
erected statues out of their own revenues (C. I. G. 3085, B. C. H. 
vil. 263) and sent laudatory addresses to Emperors (Hermes 
1873 no. 11). 


1 Les Colléges des Néoc in the An- am largely indebted in the following 
nales de la Faculté des Lettres de remarks. 
Bordeaux (ii. pp. 136 foll.) to which I 
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Organised they were ; but so were the Ephebi. ‘H oavyodos 
tov év Tlepyau@ véwy is the phrase used by Hadrian, in 
thanking them for their zeal on his behalf (Hermes l.c.): they 
have a cuvédptoy at Attaleia (B. C. H. vii. 263) and elsewhere: 
and an important inscription of Cyzicus records the recog- 
nition by the Roman Senate of their organisation (Eph. Epigr. 
1877 qu. by Collignon, p. 189). But they are nowhere cre- 
dited with any political or religious functions similar to those 
which we have ascribed to the Gerousia. But is it probable 
that the Gerousia, composed of men who had passed the age 
at which either mental or physical education was considered 
obligatory, and had reached a period at which the time, 
hitherto given to exercises, must be devoted to the service 
of the municipality, should show any but a nominal corte- 
spondence to the college of Néo.? As its functions and purpose 
must have been entirely different, why not its organisation to 
meet such functions and purpose? The véoe are never trusted 
with funds for religious ends, which is the most common aspect 
of the Gerousia; and if they existed at Sillyon, they particip- 
ated with the common zroAira: in Menodora’s bounty (see 
inscr. cit. supra) on a vastly inferior scale to the gerousiasts. 
Their colleges were so widely spread in Anatolia that it is more 
than probable that one did exist at Sillyon, and the omission of 
any particular mention of them in the lists is instructive as to 
the essential difference between their political status and that 
of the Gerousia. The former centred round the gymnasium 
because it furnished the reason for their existence; but it is 
needless to suppose that therefore the yepasoi formed a mere 
club, and centred round a gymnasium in which they could no 
longer do anything but lounge and talk. Monsieur Waddington 
(Le Bas and Wadd. 1602 a) justly says, apropos of the only 
occasion on which the véoe style an individual their vios in an 
honorific inscription’, that ‘il est fort rare de trouver les véos 


1 Itconfirms MessrsWaddingtonand oecPdorwy xal giroddgww joins in the 
Collignon’s remarks on the exceptional decree, the person honoured is styled 
nature of this decree, that in a similar vids only of the Bovdh, Sjyos and ye- 
text of Attaleia (B. C. H. vii. p. 263), povola. Did the véo ever honour a 
although the Zuvédpov (ray véwv) gido- woman? I know no instance, though 
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exercant une action indépendante et organisés en societé’ but 
he is less correct in asserting of both the Gerousia and the 
Néoz that they were not ‘corps politiques.’ 

We are most familiar with the financial functions of the 
Gerousia, which both possessed large sums of money in its own 
right, either left by will, presented (see C. I. G. 3643), or pro- 
duced by fines for violation of tomb-rights of which it had been 
constituted guardian; and also held much money, left to it in 
trust for the paying of certain honours in perpetuity to the 
dead. The whole of the funds in the coffers of the Gerousia 
seem to be designated by the term yepovotaxa ypnuata in 
an inscription of Teos (C. I. G. 3080); and we find the term 
iS:az mpocodo: used, especially of its own property, which it 
expends (among other things doubtless) on the erection of 
honorific statues or decrees (Le Bas 53: Wood Inscr. fr. the 
City 7). For these it required a trapias at Cadyanda (B. C. H. 
x. p. 56); and to assist the Gerousia of Ephesus in recovering 
debts, or to check its maladministration, the Emperor Hadrian 
sent special instructions to the proconsul, and appointed a 
Noytorys (Wood inscr. fr. gr. th. 17 and C. I. G. 2987 b). The 
latter official is mentioned elsewhere in connection with Ge- 
rousiai, e.g. at Trajanopolis (Le Bas 1677). These special pro- 
visions very probably refer rather to the recovery of such fines 
as those of which two inscriptions below (nos. 3, 4) show the 
Gerousia of Hierapolis to have been the recipient. 

In Hierapolis however we hear more of it as Trustee of 
special bequests for the semi-religious purpose of adornment, or 
maintenance, of places of burial: Menadier holds that such 
bequests “non publice gerusiae tradita erant sed privato con- 
tractu ab unoquoque ei mandabantur” (p. 59), for many other 
bodies or groups of individuals were left in charge of similar 
trusts. The following inscription however, which was copied by 
us from a sarcophagus in the Sacra Via, shows that there was 
at any rate a regular organisation for the reception, and re- 
cording of such trusts, and that the highest executive officials of 
the Gerousia sometimes administered them. 


there may be such. In Waddington’s ted), they do not join in the honours 
inscription of Aphrodisias (just quo- paid to Adrastus’ wife. 
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Sarcophagus on a slight substructure of a single stone’. 
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qwH ag ipLIolignagly ‘soLap 1DLNIQlunanaa DeAYo|W SaoXaLsag ‘gf So1my[YoLY, aIQngaq, 


V1IeXdVV LIISHOILIUVNOOVdIILNV THO VdIIWISIHLIHLAVL 
JHN3AW ISA UAIUODHLAOdOTIHAId LVUTHLVNASLVL =OWSAVNIZAOQJHONOdLU 
JOINUVVOUVIVY 9 VAISSOVNUISXdV JINUVVOUV 
NULVIVHIXdIdaLHXOU VHS U SV AXINUVOUVULZONIOGAALAIV LIOIWIIN 
VIVHWNOMILUNV $3 LIOLNU Xd VIDVNWAII0 ///// VONULIILIVNVDHZONHWNUL 
AVULAVANONWONIFIOLIIVIUNV $4LAIVAIIAOSVIDIOLNULAVAONOLAO 
IVEIOVIVOLIOdIVIFONVISL¥IAVIAAOdd JH LUI=AUUVOVIOULAOINUV 
JOLOWVHINAVAOIVLIS=3AVU VV VIOINUVVOUVIVADINUVVOUVAOL 
IVAAVIVLITHOAAIVHAIOLAVIV LAIVHASANAV FA VOW JAOXALAASIOINUVN 


1 Most of the following inscriptions were copied by both Mr Ramsay and 
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“ Here is buried the body of Apollonius, son of Apollonius, 
son of EKutyches son of Molybas, and here shall be buried also 
his children Apollonis and Apollonius: and to no one else 
shall it be permitted. And Apollonius has left by the eighth 
tablet of the Gerusia 300 denaria, that what accrues from 
the interest thereof be given to those who have come and 
crowned his tomb, to each of them, on the 20th day of the 8th 
month. And if any one of the yearly gymnasiarchs fail to dis- 
tribute the money for crowns, he shall be accountable to Apollo 
for as many denaria as are stated in the official quittance, 
granted through the Record Office. 

And my children (i.e. Apollonis and Apollonius) shall see 
to my father’s tomb which lies behind. A copy of this inscrip- 
tion is laid up in the Record Office’.” 

In the above inscription of Hierapolis a oredhavwrixoy of 
300 denaria is entrusted to the eighth mv€iov of the Gerousia 
of that city. What are these wvfia? The word in this con- 
nection appears to be peculiar to Hierapolis ; it is found in two 
inscriptions published in the C. I. G. nos. 3912 and 3919, and 
again by M. Waddington (Voy. Arch. nos. 1680 and 1681), 

.. KATAANENOLTFOTOS TO TuvEedpip THS yepovaias oTehavaTeKod 
(Snvapta) t. wru&i@ Strov ay éveatadngde x.7.d. 

...€daKa 5é TH cEeuvotaty yEepovoia orepavwTixod dvdpate 
(Snvapia) +’ w(vEi@) év @ av xatadngda, pds to SBocGat x.7.r. 

The word srv€ioy is rendered by Franz and Waddington in 
these inscriptions “codicillis.” Liddell and Scott have ren- 
dered it ‘will’, which obviously will not suit the third instance, 
now published for the first time. No one has attempted to 
explain the word more fully. Iv€iov occurs fairly often in later 
Greek, e.g. in the Septuagint—Exod. xxiv. 12, where it signifies 
the Tables of Stone, and also in Cant. v. 14 in the sense of a 


myself: a few were seen only by Mr 
Ramsay. 

1 The two names in line 7 are ob- 
viously a later addition, designed to 
make it clear what children were in- 
tended. The whole is the work of a 
somewhat illiterate engraver: phone- 
tic spelling appears in jaxdros for 


elaxéros, and drevGowos for vrevOuvos; 
and sheer mistakes in reiaxocra, dia- 
veyuw and weprex:. The formulae are 
normal with the exception of the grant 
“r@ dyddw wily Tras yepovolas” and 
the fine “xadds 4 dwroxh mepéxer 7) bed, 
Trav dpxelwy Sodeica,” and in these ex- 
ceptions lies its importance. 
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surface of ivory: Pollux makes it synonymous with SeArioy a 
“tablet,” and Gregory of Nyssa (i. p. 681) explains its meaning 
very clearly as “ro mivaxvoy TO wpos THY T@V ypaypaTav ypelay 
KxatraoKevacpevoyv.’ Nowhere has it the sense of a “will.” It 
seems clear therefore that r@ oydd@ muEl@ Tis yepovcias must 
be rendered “by the eighth tablet of the Gerousia,” in whose 
meeting-place there may have been boards affixed to the walls, 
recording different charitable bequests or other trusts, as is the 
case in English churches. At any rate a written tablet or 
perhaps book of some kind is indicated. 

In the other inscriptions the word zrufi@ occurs without 
qualification after the statement of the sum entrusted, and is 
added doubtless to make it clear that due record existed on the 
tablets of the Gerousia, eg. “I gave to the most reverend 
Gerousia by way of crowning-fund 300 denaria—by entry in 
a tablet.” 

The phrase, by which the penalty, to be incurred by the 
gymnasiarch, is fixed in this instance, seems to be unique. 
Apocha is explained by Ulpian (cit. in Heph. Thes. s. v.) as 
that form of quittance which only absolves if the money has 
actually been paid over, as contrasted with “ acceptilatio,” to 
which “ liberatio contingit, licet pecunia soluta non sit.” 

Such a form of receipt the gymnasiarch would receive from 
the officials of the Record Office on drawing out the annual 
sum for the orepaywrixoy ; and for this sum he is liable if he 
has failed to distribute it for the purpose intended by the 
testator. A second inscription, copied by us, relates to a similar 
oTEPAVOTLKOD : 
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2. Sarcophagus. 


04 A p (seat) you 

63 X 7 (Soa)un aomsmavdrr0 Soamyyouy, norshuXdp aor (s)rodod 
“vino S10L ,JoNIMog>wDW .1099 av 09 lb ‘hd xobwoip bt 190}94 
-oup “20 ap .malgaasgla aoz2 ddz12 [yaa]Qll rw ‘nyynoy. 
(vdmeyrar)dy. aoLtay sorgrno & yw» Sowdogayvy Oo (171200) lignsoln 
& a3 ‘aomaogawny aoryaoy. seriag o 1px Sodoo H, 


G9Z* IVIIIVy 
99OZ ¥IHWNOWILUNV O9LZZONUVVOUVAOLIIHXdVAOLIOdO 
VIWHZEZIOLIONINOVIY VWIOIVNVZOHO ¥ UNZIOULIFZIFL 
OUVAONVIVNHOASVHANOEIU d313//////THWIVAVIVAO] 
dVAOLAVZOISGWAZHIVAZONINOVINV WOHEAIJVHY 


HNJAOAINOVIAAVWAOIVAOIZOWU SOIV XZOdOZH: 


not used in a military sense, seems to 


signify always ‘‘ wonder-workers,”” and 


1 Maxedov:xol must be a mistake 
for Maxedovixo(v), the genitive absolute 
being the more usual formula (v. 


no. 1, supra). The verb is understood. 


Zmu(e)opdpoe are strange priests for 


is so used of Daniel in the Apophtheg- 
mata Patrum (Patrol. Graeca vol. 65. 


0 yépwr, 


ecopdpos dors 


ws OTL OnE 
cal ef re aire ry Dew droxadiwra avrg 


160) 8 


Apollo Archegetes: the word, when 
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Two more inscriptions from the same site exhibit the 
Gerousia in the character of the recipient of fines for violation 
of burial rights, a perquisite often shared by the fiscus (see 
inscr. no. 2, supr. and many others), by the ‘lepdrarov Tapetov, 
and by the treasuries of local deities e.g. Apollo (no. 1 supra). 


x.7r.r. So we find anpeopdpo rarpes 
in Cyrillus Scythopol. Vit. Sab. 801 ¢ 
(Coteler. m1.) and in Anastasius Sinaita 
(Patrol. Gr. vol. 89. 140). 

Now Hierapolis was a city where 
mystic cults flourished, as for instance 
that of the &:dva (Anast. Sin. p. 429, 
Coteler. 111. etc.), and it is not difficult 
to conjecture what part @avyaroupyol 
may have played in the worship of 
Apollo Archegetes: but it is also pos- 
sible that in this inscription onpeto- 
@épos means simply ‘ banner-bearer,’ a 
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local name given to the priests, be- 
cause of the part played by them in 
the religious festivals and processions. 

The amount of the cregaywrixoy, 
those to whom it is committed for 
administration, and the manners of 
its payment are alike unusual. The 
sign C occurring after the first numeral 
can only signify the thousand: other 
signs with the same meaning are I or 
Z. But 7009 denaria is an odd sum 
to be paid in the 10th month, and on 
the 8rd day of the 1st month. 
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3. Sarcophagus. 


“P (w1dpalg) 
Djonodah a@LisYounds] aoThaLoodu 19.079L010 Sponsgla o ‘unl ag 39 


a ‘Y 


“paugnagl» 10.14.0939 123Q20 3Q []d923 SULAD DANIL DL 10M uLan 
manonagia [k az ‘sljajaduny Svjgavy[y Ssornmg/] aksan oun o yw Sodoo 


2 a 


. "@ ¥VISAOdIINULIAV 
OUVdJIAOWIFLZOdUIFTIALOUVIVIAIVHAOHW3IVISIVNHOAIV 
HWIVLSS=SINIVAOAV * dJLASHLAVVNYILVLIVAHLAVIVIL 
NOAJVHA NISAdHNSVIVAVV OCC NHLAVOUAOIVAZOdOZH 


The fine in this case is fixed at a not uncommon amount: 
but the majority of such penalties are in thousands, from one 


Epig. Gr. 


But, as M. Reinach points out (Traité d’ 


(see following inscription) up to ten, or (in Syria) to even 


millions. 
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p. 430), these heavy sums fall in the days of the depreciation 


of the coinage; the amount of the penalty may be said to 
4. Sarcophagus. 


increase with the date: this inscription would be accordingly 


fairly early, probably 2nd century. 


‘UOZI}ID B SUIYVUSISEp Jo poyoU UNV] 94} WOIJ pozyeyIUNI SI B[NULIOJ 
9[0GM oy], ‘ULIOJ eaTyTUES & 9q 03 sivedde ‘g ‘ou Ut SagkrowN oyT] ‘SadQoy 7 
© 
‘DINIX vidpale svonodrh didgaano 


oLpLoatiso 4 1.0MQ0un old19X19 14 OYYY [A@agatirodhahodu ams S1L 3Q 19 
oldmXano Ssoavryaoy, 9 kin 139 wart yoonsgla lk malkgnsghy 1103932 13Q00 
ag Oyyp .Sokdoy nogjaoyyouy. Sadgoy sonlday sondpyp gosav dlitvu 9 


@ 
qwH 3Q MLsolignasghn ‘niyno,, aoLap dlsin & rLnagknan & ap ‘N0L01L00.L0 
nokaoy aoamrynoy, aoyylday aowdvyw Souos alsav yds 9 wu Sodoo FY 


a 


"V 0} peyoorI0D pus CEC poavisua do0q sey pus of} WOIf 1909}0[ GPXIS OU, “Pp Val] 


VIVIXVIdVNHV 
I IDAOdIIUIdVINAJULV LONWIIJULIIIU VOU V1S9Hd14aX1U9 
LLOVVV MHI IN dSAIOdUNULIILIVISISIHdUXNAJION 
VIVAOIOHWISVNILIVIAIVHYAHIYWNHOASVHYIV LIFES 
G INJVAOJIVUVVVIOINOVAOVINOVVOLUVIAdY 
ONJOIBHdAVIONdVWAOLAVdHLVUOIVHAVIVLII 
HOAIVHAVIVAOIAOLAVdHLHWHIVLAJVHYINHNG 
AKOLUILVdLIAOJINOVAONVIVAOIAOIVHdAY 
AOWNdVWIOUOLNHLAVIdJUOIVAYIOdOZH 
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The remainder of the inscriptions which we copied at 
Hierapolis are ordinary epitaphs calling for no especial re- 
mark: I append them here for want of another opportunity: 
anyone who goes to Hierapolis with appliances for turning over 
the fallen sarcophagi will find a great number of new texts. 


5. Sarcophagus. 


HAETEPAZOPOZHENIKEIMENHNOZIHNH2 

lOYAIAZ OYAENIAETEPSLEEE 
ZTAINNAHZAIHSAAAOTPINZAIKAGONAHNOTE 
TPONONEIAETIZNAPATAYTANOIHZEIEZAAAO 
TPINZEITITANAPOAHAOYMENNNANOTEIZEITAGIZ KN 
XATOYTONANTIFPA®ONANE EGHEIZTAAPXEIA 


‘H & érépa copes % émixerpévn Toosnvns “lovAlias ovderi 8 
érépw ekeotar modnoa 4 ékaddoTpidca Kab’ bv Syrote tpdorov 
et 5€ Tis Tapa tadra Tomoe % eEadroTpidce Te TaV mpodndov- 
pévov atrotetces tO ploxw (Snvdpia) a TovTo(v) avriypadov ameréOn 
els TA apxeta, 
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‘wmaXdp ve $139 lge.aup 

aopvdhi.ap nono, . dg (vidpalig) 214(v)oligns SL you ‘de (nidpalig) 

ixynog amiryoundsy is you ‘dg (widpalig) dxojp Sanidaw G1 13.019L0.L0 
¢ 

Sponaghkn o ‘lin ag 13 wart wonagla md212 1910332 2Q 1A3QN0 ‘AMLAD 


14 
pana. you mXaLay aoLav hank [k yx] Sosan r1a0ligasgua & az .nom 


“DILLY QOILD]T QOL NOJAMYYOLY. VYHOY, SonuoL alitav yan o yw Sodoo Fy, 


Py 


g VIFXdVVLEIFHOALILVNOGVdIILNVAOLAOLOE&® ILNZSHAIVAIULIVY 
$4 XX HVAOUNULIVOUVdFIHLIVAGE KX UNZIPUAVIGANULIFZIILOUV 
ZVSZAIVHAOHNIAVIAVNILIVIASVHAU dd LIV LIF=AIVINAVAONULAV 
VNAALIVAVIXALAJAOLAVHNAI °° °C ZOLAVIV LIJHOAAVHAHNAAOY 

VILLVAOIUVUAOLAOINUVVOUVVVASVZOUOLNHLAVIddJUOIVAYZOdOSH 


6. Sarcophagus. 


The penalty in each case is certainly 2500 denaria, not 502. 
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7. Sarcophagus. 


‘wmaXdp pL S19 Lpstaup aoppvdhizap ot Supvdhius Sut Suinvs 
-P (mdpalg) rLav0l21Q(")a GL wou ‘hb (widvale) dav, diptmdn 1 190191 
-oun ‘unl ag 19 walignagha & (1p)onaQua 191.0332 7(3)139QNO 2Q Mdr1a .SpamHAY J] 
(DV you suXasaq ‘day Sltap vane, pL wy 29 IDLa0olignaglx ‘uanany & 1m 
9Q@ mnLavolignselin ‘aopodiano Sltnve aoL avLovig, ‘day asxnaglkaan ti aa ‘node 
-Apasy, noiown(T]) Sla(r)an ‘day ‘1194 Qo ps ‘sono, 9 ww Sodoo Fy 


VIFXdVVILSIFHOILIUVNOGVdIILNVOLZHOVdIIUIZHL 
ZHLAVLO X¥ILNVSHAIVISJZULIVAS X UISWVLULVLUdIIU LISS | 
JLOUVHWAVIFIVNHOAAVHAHAZSAIVHAIVLSI=SJISNIV 
AOAVUdALAIZINUAAVIVV IV AZHXALAAdAVZHLAVVNY 
ILVLIVAAVIVLNOZSHOAAVHAHYIANHIVYAIVIVLIZHOEASIVHY 
NOP?OdLNAZZHLAVINOLNVLUVIGdAVNIAAAIVHAINHNAAOdV 
NVNAWAOINOAVIISHAANdAVIVLIFHAOSIZOUOLOIVAZOdOSH 
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8. Sarcophagus. 


‘d (widpale) dyarin, bipLmd31 GL 1909Q lignaglkn sit 
Sodaig 9 apa smxdvyw Sls meu pL wx ‘aLuvdhahodu smpvw nodogoudny aot 
aoLap lank k mindvy vIyiday yw SvyyjLtoov{] sodopoudny S(o)1yuday m1a0lig 
-nagln fi ap ‘novptty. Smindvy svIylday souo, autan 1092 9 Www Sodoo 4, 


2 


bX UIWVLULVLUddIU LISS U VHOAIVHY 


SILZOdALIAVNVASVIAdVWEHLVIVIVUVLIVALVdIIIOdLzZUOVYH 
IVIL 


AODdOGOUdVAAOLAOLAVHNAIHVIAdVWVIVHdAVIV » 
SVVVILEEVUZOdOSGOUdVAZIVHdAVIVLIHOAIVHAMNNGA 
AOVVLLIVEVIAUVWEVIVHdAVZOUOLNHLAVIddJUOIVAZSOdOSH 
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9. Sarcophagus. 


‘aoylign Sodivu se uoyxe} oq Ajduis ysnut 
Aoy} :,94901104jNUL, JUOIOUY JO STBALAINS SB pajzoldi1ozUI 0q YOUU sased paye[OsI YONG 1% ‘TZ 
‘sou ‘Il JOUIPY Bisy ut Aounoge “wdidq ‘43011039 Jorg Aq popiooel ore opis oTeUley oY} UO pooer 
quaosep JO soouR,sUI 10qIQ —‘JoYyIeJpuBis sty JO 4BYy} SB [[eM se UOspuBLd JOY 0} UMOUYUN 
Suleq ouvu [vol Joy {BT[OIOW JO ‘“e[BjoP_ ‘oseT[IA s9y jo o1uqyo oy Aq Apjueredde poztrejnoy 
-red st Ape ogy, ‘(eZ ‘d widns aoyien sodimx Jo) soylan sem s0yyVypuels sty asneooq 
sdeyied ‘pouonueul st JoqyJOUIpUBLs SepoULOINT ‘F ‘OU JO SagkrfownN] ULIO} BAT}IUES 94} IO,q 


‘maXdv vt $13 ligsaun aopodiysapy nono *** (vidvalg) &[y07p GL 13].0mg 

aoda19 Sponagky o ‘url ag 73 .1wAlignaguy 110332 149Qn0 Q dda13 

SoLap rmssolignagia G as ‘sogrynLoW, AojAMYYoLY, SagkrowN Sodoo 4y, 
VIFSXdVVLEISHOILILVNOSVdIILNVAOLAOL *¥U “IZUV 
NOd3LIZVZAIVHAOHWAIVIFIVNHOAAIVHAIVLSAS=FINIVAOAV Udi LIZSOLAV 
IVLIZHEAAIVHAHNAIZOVIVVLOWAOINU VVOUVEAVHWOHd INS OdOSH 
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10. Sarcophagus. 


m(2)Xdp ps 9 
-ppraun aopodh(i1)ap Sipodhius sis Sinn, .m109vvLaai v1dp 
-alig [d]}rivs. diviads) 61 r0mgoun ‘19.0lN0n aortapala 
-un Sit ‘ll ag 29 Joalgnagha & monaghan 14.0332 109QN0 2Q 0) 
“XVP OLQD DANIL PL IDM njXaLay aoLran lank & you (S)oLan 1D 
-La0lignsgln Gf aa Soamanyg Wy QOL 20910TT SaoXa[s]aq Soale 
-gady, aorylday nowdnyw Sono. al.tav 10a 9 you Sodoo FH, 


VIXdVVLIIH 
OFJLIUVNOOVdNV HOVdIIUIHLHLAVLVIJONVLNIUVIdV 
NHV///IWVLULVLUdaIULIJIU VOU VIFHIOLNOILNYN/// 
UADIL//WAV1dIV NHOAJVHDHIV JASVHILI= AINAVAOIAVU 
VVVAOLAVVNYALVLIVAVIXALAJAOLAVHNA JHIVHAOLAVIV 
LIHOAIVHY-NIIONUAVVOlVAAOLAOSIOUIAOXAIAIION/// 
bAdLAOIVHdAVAONdVWIOUOLNHLAV1d3aLO1V XIOdO3H 


This inscription shows the usual careless and illiterate mis- 
takes which are always to be looked for when the final letters 


of words are allowed to stand alone at the beginning of lines, as 


in ll. 4 and 7. Of course such a general principle does not 


apply to texts cut orovyndov: but in later times good engravers 


were careful to avoid such inconvenient and arbitrary divisions. 
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line 3, and two letters of av(ri)ypadov are omitted in line 6. 
Tes in line 4 has the sense of dcrTts. 


In this inscription we notice C for T in line 2 and P corrected 
to E in the penultimate place in the same line; Y for C in 


‘miaXdp wconle vt [Sia ligetsjuv aopvddysav [sidnddiws Sua Slt 

-A0L —(nidnale) dann, divL0d31 4] 190739L0un ‘lil 39 19 .warL wo[n93g 
“ty  iwalgnsgun ayYD {a3QA0 9g 191L093]2 .novovdy yv[y] cols Soarae 
QoL 11739 yu 3g MmLdolign3sgly SoLav I1L)aolignagly 

{i ap ‘aoLav Ssommpank Shs Soaiag Sut w)y nomaaimy nowy 


3 § Soups aisan ydau 9 yu] laz[rravowa & luyyn & ww] sodoo x, 

2 

E VIAXdVVIZOWHVVL CCC UV NOOVdIJILNY 

3 [ASIFALOUVHWAVISVNILIVE 

a JAOZZVdMIV AO 

é JZHOAIVH 
: | AAOINNIAIVAOIVI 
8 AN ZOdOZH 
oy ; 

m 


gI 
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12. Three sarcophagi grouped with two others on the top 


‘nojLDLADAY QoaviyAoT, aow[iday] aofin.]] souoL asap 103% 0 19H Sodoo Fy (III) 


‘G)oldaXano suXasagq 9 a[p So 1nLa0[ olignagln [amaarinindhah 


-00L AML AMLAOL DIL yw] nojda[ddv *K disp, divLods? bs 
13009 Ljoli0u viav. vdvw Sit [99 ava] .rwalignrgily 110932 Oy 
[9g waagno tt te DANIL DL IDN 3Q IDLIOUQnasghy ‘naIIQ kL] 


ajozap tank & wow SuXasagq 9 wsaolgnrgun ddoo fi as ‘aoamudny no10g 
~oYYouy, SaoXaLagy 1vT29 oL ano ‘sermg alan ua 9 you Sodoo HY, (11) 
‘kq-1ossed gulos jo yeolj o[pt 9g} 03 enp ATqeqoid o1¥ oul snotaoid 
ey} yeodei1 09 rvodde Aoyq} se pus ‘Ayoyeros pus yurey AIOA OL NOQHILLY, 10Ye 819}}0] OU], 


oe © © @ © © ee © @ $011.01 | abLap O1Ln 0 an j Aog[ pL. 


S19 aomnnoy ‘day ‘JW Soon alsav oun o 1» Sodoo Fy, (1) 


@ 


The other two inscriptions we had 


yet to copy, when compelled to leave Hierapolis. 


AOILVINYNVWAONVIVAOIAOIV AO ZSOUOLNILAW|d3ILOIWAZOdOSH 


LILI ILILIAI YL | SHA UXNAZZHXALAJONOIOIVLNO //////// 
PLT TTL TTT TILT TD OFLA OVA TLTTTINE PETTITT T TTT 
///// ZHiouUwWLAYLWdvUSIL ////////// WyNnteaayv / fi / 7/11 
PL ELTTLTLPLIT TILIA OTTTTTTTTTTTLA NUTTALL 
OLAWHNAJHIWXZHXALAIOIW LIZHEAIVHYA UdOZHNIAONVWIAdWWAOLOV 
OVVOUVZAOXALAIILVWICGULNAZZOWUINLAWUAOIYNZOdO3ZH 


VILISIIITIITTTTIT TTT NHLAWOUAOAMAOV /I/// 
ZIVAOINAOVdAWWZOUOLNHLAWOUAOIWAZOdO3ZH 


of a massive stone base. 
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13. Sarcophagus. 


POZKAIONEPIAYTHNTONOZAYPHAIOYMAT NOY 
EPANOYAEL|I@NOCTECCAPECKAIAEKATH2 
KHAEYOHZETAIOMAT NOZSKAIHECYNBIOZAYTOYIAAPA 
HZOPOZKAIONEPIAY THNTONOZAIAPEPIMAPKOYAYP 
HOY XIWAIZEKNAPAX WPHCEWLAT TAAIANOYNANIOY 

NANTAPF AEC H 


(1) ‘H aolpds cat o wept avrnv toros Avpndiov Mayvov [over- 
Epavod Neyi@vos TeccapecKkaioeKatns [ev 7 
xndevOnoeras 6 Mayvos cal n aovvBvos avtod ‘IXdpa. 

(2) ‘H copés nat 6 wept adtnv romos Siadép(e)t Mapxov Avp. 
“Hovyi(ov) dis é« mapaywpnoews ‘Arra(A)tavod Taziov. 


14, A sarcophagus near a ruined church. 


KAINEPIBOAOC 
KHAE YOHNAI 
TICMETATAY 
‘O réros | «ab wepiBoros [ Tov Seivos: ovdevi 
5é dlr eFerra, | xndevOjvar [7 Kndedoai 
twa’ eb 5é J Tis peta tailra nndevoet K.7.2. 
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Sarcophagus, 


15. 


‘DiXadmgrnas 
SoXoag 191.02 ww vp (vidvalig) axnId GL 12.0MQ 12.0NIQuN aod;LQ S11 3Q AD? SOMMYYOLY, 
Sutapv Soaokwg 0 yw aoXisdayZW QoL aoramyyouy, Sommyyouy, Susan diuap o you noXyr 


-ONWW GOL AoJAMYYOLY, QOL nommyYoLY, 10 SorumyyouY, YU Amway] ShLad vaANIL DL 
H ¢ 
ww ULnn mminaghvaw ff az ‘soaogiy aoyptty, G04 Soaoway,y suidp()y, Sodoo Wy, 


VIXAdUFwALIOXONA 


| IVLEIIVAV ¥UASIPULIFZU VIFSZSAFVHONOdALIZILIVNVS 
SOINUVVOLUVEHAVZONOIAIOIVAHAOXILIGAWAOLAOINUVVOLUVEZO 
INUVVOUVSHAVd-NVOIVAHAOXILdAWAOLAOINUVVOLUVAOLAOINUV 
VOUVIOZOINUVVOUVIVANUAAVIZHAV VNAILVLIV ALAVIVLAAV 
HAIN-NAZSONOPIVAOVVLLVAOLZONOAXAVISVIPNVZOdOSH 
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‘9 (midpalg) mins din.mda} GL 120mg SpoluoL o1goL O ‘akin 
ag 79 .lighynog sosny ap Alyse mogagua rmajezp Unt QQ OdaL2 .DIQIDL VL YON 
Syamauz gosnv (anh & wy SOLQD maolignagln Gf ap ‘NOLYOLDIIT, nog7Lo01dy , 
Sogpyary, ‘day aLop noynow ‘XY 94g aidvX spadng aga vojapldmXx(p) sowor 
Spiny ydau (9) (mm Siad. IDYYp 1od0D IMDaaTaNDIDLTAO 1D YDN Sedoo fy, 

‘nodonmad nOY\YAI nora 


-mNoLYy, QoL ‘Gf aodgapaay Sodoo HH, 


3 xX 
MINVLOLVLOdIIMLIJIINVIVIHIOUOLA 
OLOIJHWAIIHQHYADGIOLAVNCONHYLIPIAIVHHIVNITZIHWAGMdILIVIVIVLVLIVN 
DINCONHZAOLAVHNAJHIVHIOLAVIVL9IHOAITHMHNIAOLIVOUVAIIAOTILIIGVION 
VYANWAAVNILIIAOVAOWYHOMANIA YX 9VadMENANVIIIQHIMXD 
VOBOLIVIAVIAILOIVH DIG LIVYYVIOdOIIVNIWIINVIVLWADIVIVNIOd09H 


AOdOAVUINAOVVAWAOIN 
UVVOUVAOLIAODYVNVNIWSOdOSH 
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Sarcophagus. 
HZOPOZKAIOTONOZ-~-A-IONAZKAHNIAAOYKAI 


17. 


"Ackrnriadov Kal.... 


TOTOS ... 


“H aopos nai o 


‘aozan lank & goaninoy niayyiXy, yu 29 1pLz0lignasgla SoLay m103Q 

-inan Gf az Qoray aman, ags rw" nodmginssdy, got noid(u)y, Sodoo Y, 
AOLAYWHNAJHAONWIW 
VV VWIFVVIXWIVW HAVIN LASHOAAVHAZOLAV IY LAFVHAAMICNIAOLA 
YNOINAFILNOLIVAAOdMOVIWILIWAOLAOIPVVZO0dO3H 


‘sqodeiery “61 


‘L'4 monaghy m10332 1\A9900 399 bdsazq, ‘[amLjap away, ams 
Www SoamLog DXooW QoL S1Q AoQu@myyouy, sogiXoray, aotan Sowmanh s[lt you 
[aog7]aodayw GoL aoamirynoy, noIVIW AOIYLOTT albtay rau Oo SouoL 0 1DN SodoD FI 


MALL N 

JVAOIVUdILI AYVNONYILNMLIVYZONULOSIVXZOWAOL 
ZIVAOVINUVVOUVZOVIXOILNVAOLAVZONIVNAIZ //////// NOdAW 

AOLAONVIVAOIAOIVIVAOIVUOUNHLAVIdJUOZOUOLOIVNZOdOZH 


‘stjodwiorpy “ST 
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20. Sarcophagus. 


HZOPOZKAIONEPIAYTHNTONOZ 
TIBEPIOYKAAYAIOYMAYPOY 
ENHKHAEYOHZETAIAYTOZKAIHE Y 
NHAYTOYAYPHAIAMAPIAKAITA 
TEKNAAYTANKAIEFFONA 

‘H copés Kat 6 tept avtny réros 

TiBepiov Kravélov Mavpou 

éy 4 anOevOnoetas auras Kal n yv- 

wm avtod Auvpndia Mapla Kai ra 

réxva avtay Kal &yyova. 


The name Maria proves that the inscription is Christian. 


21. Sarcophagus. 


H2OPO ZEPBENIOYYOYNAAATINATEPTIOY 
TEKNANATYOYZYNXSLPMANOAANN 
TEOFNAI 


‘H copo[s Aovxlov] ZepRyviov (Aovxiov) vod II(a)Aarwwa Teptiov [xal Ta- 
y] téxvov avtod’ cuvywpe ‘ArrodAwr[ip Tod Seivos év- 
Oade] reOjvar [ovdevi 5é Grr’ et S€ Tis Tapa tadta «K.T.d. 
vel simile quid.. 
The name is that of a Roman citizen, of the Palatine tribe. 
This is so obvious that we are justified in supposing that the 
father’s name has been omitted by sheer accident. ~ 


22. On the opposite side of the sarcophagus last-named. 
HEOOPOLAXOAIOYAMMLI 
ANOS YMOAYBAEKMPOF 9 
NEIKHCAIAAS XHC 
“H aopos ‘Axortov *App(e)e- 
avod Modv8a é« mpoyo- 
y(elexns Siadoy7s. 

23. Sarcophagus, with inscription never completed. 

HEOPOCKAIONEPIAY THNTONOLCMA YP 


‘H aopés xal 6 mepi avriy rémos M. Avp.— 
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(24) Sarcophagus, 


H2ZOPOZTIKAAZIPHNAKAIAYPHAIONY2IAOZ 
MAKEAONIANH2 


“H copds Tu Kir. “Acarpnvad wat Avpn. Avovucldos 
Maxedoviavis. 


(25) Sarcophagus, broken on right side. 


HZOPOZKAIOTONOZKACONKEIT AIKAIONEPIAY THN 
TONOZKACNZONHXIZSMOZAIATHZKTHZENZAHAO 
TAIAMMIANOYAIOKAEOYZTOY MENANAPOYM YPONN. 
AOYENHKHAEY@HZETAIAY TOZKAIHE YNHAYTOY TP 
PHTIAAAZNSIMOYTHZENIFPAPHETAY THZANTIFPA 
d@ANOKEITAIENTOIZAPXEIOIZ 


‘H copds nal 6 tém0s Kal? ov Keirar Kal 6 wept avTny 
torres, Kabas 6 mnytopos Sua THS KTHnTEWS Sydo(d)- 
tat, "Appavod Atoxréous tod Mevavdpov pupoTrM)- 

Nou év H xndevOjoerat altos Kal 7 yun) avtov IIpa- 
PrTirra Zeer tov. THs émiypadyns tavrns aur tipa 


gov amréxertat év Tots apyxelous. 


xabads 6 mnxXtopos «.7.A. must refer to the plan of the 
ground appended to the deed of purchase: xrjous seems to be 
used of the terms under which property is held, or even of the 
deed itself by Posidonius ap. Athen. vi. p. 274 raiv ddXwv Tov 
UNTO THY KTHOW apEerns Kal atrepiepyos ypnots ; and therefore I 
translate here “and the plot about it, as the cubit-measurement 
thereof is shown by the deed of purchase.” | 


At Mr Ramsay’s request I append in conclusion the full 
text of the important Christian inscription, first published by 
Monsieur Waddington (Le Bas and Wadd. 1687); corrected in 
several important particulars by Mr Ramsay in footnotes to 
the Revue Archéologique 1887, Chronique d’Orient, p. 354, and 
the American Journ. of Arch., Antiquities of S. Phrygia, p. 6, 
and commented on very fully by him also in the Expositor, 
Dec. 1888, pp. 414 foll. 
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DLAVL noigg AoL 
ama Ssoye. oL 119 Sega ‘vLIag0dnu aVIP @ ‘aoTy Slojdom avy aovo 
*d % w0n0dsh Gsnsoariso Gt wu -h % cyan. divimd bs norjat00d2 
1(3).o7aL0up irl 39 139 .1wal.gnaglka 110932 1a3Qn0 3g ddrL2 ‘wplynog ap ag 
monaghan aL amidaL QOLAD vaNzIL DL aw noLay lank lk ww SoLan 
misolignagha & az (nodz1m2)a aoyodoy, alivyxjw3 aoxomdoy aodmgoy ay ‘dn 
dadgug dbazrii(a)youn @1 ano Soo. atan ydau 9 ww Sodoo Fy, 


VLAVLAOIGVAOL 
UWASOVIALOLILOZSUVIAVLIFVOdVUAVIFUNOIYZHESICOUNVNOZO 
O¥VIZAOdIIHLVLONWASHLIVASKUIFWVLULVLUdIIULAOWIILZOdU 
ISIS LOUVHWAVIAIWNIOGAAVHAALSI=JINIVAOAV U djILIU GHVAOINVNO 
UZAIAVHAILNU IdJUAOLAVVNWILVLIAWAOLAV HNAIHIVAYZOLAV 
IV LAZHOAAIVHAHNGA VAOVOESVNMVAIUFAOANSyv IdOWAOdUVOIVAVdVW 
UAIdSVIUNIWINOUAU LNAZSZSOUOLNHLAVIdJUOIVAZOdOZH 
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KA TEAEIYAAE KAITNACYNEAPIN. 
FCFPOEAPIAL TANNOPPYPA 
BAGNNX¥TIC ANOKAYCMON 
TANAAANIN FEOIMSLHVEPA 


EKTOYTOKOYAYTNNIAETICAMEAHEI 
AYTOANTOMANOKAYCAIFENECOAITO 

KATAAEAE! MENON FCEPFACIAC FLOPEM 
MATIKH KHAEYOHCETAIAEKAIHT YN4 


Karéxenpa 5é xal t@ ouvedplp 

THS Wpoedpias TwaV moppupa- 

Bddov * ¥ is droxavopoy 

Tév TaTav TH eOiu@ nuépa 

éx Tov Téxov avTav' ei Sé Tis aGpeAnoeL 
auT@y TO wn aTroxavaat, yevér Oar TO 
KaTadedepévoy THS épyacias TAS Opep- 
paticns KndevOjoeras Se Kal 4 yuvn. 


I must refer the reader to the Hapositor for Mr Ramsay’s 
translation and interpretation of this interesting inscription. 
Several slight variations from M. Waddington’s text will be 
noticed in the first part; but the most important correction 
occurs in the second, the ‘codicil’ to the will, viz. for mpoo- 
Sefas, an unknown and unintelligible word, we now read mpoe- 
dpias. Mr Ramsay, assuming the inscription to be of Christian 
origin, partly on the evidence of the ‘surname’ in part L, reads 
into its unusual phraseology esoteric meanings, veiled owing to 
the dangers which beset Christians before the era of Constan- 
tine. For instance, he believes that wop¢upaBadwv (a word 
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must remain in ignorance of what that something is. 


Io! 


In any 


case the evidence for the Christian origin of the text is not 


shaken, but rather confirmed °. 


1 T append a note which I have re- 
ceived from Mr Ramsay since the above 
was in type. 

[The remarks in the last two para- 
graphs appear to me not quite to 
apprehend my position. I have in the 
Expositor strongly emphasized the pro- 
minent position of the sarcophagus ; 
and I have argued at length that the 
Christians were the most numerous 
and almost the ruling element in the 
people of Phrygia during the third 
century. The object of the precau- 
tions which I have traced in the docu- 
ments left by them was not exactly 
concealment but legality. So long as 
concealment was necessary, they left 
little or nothing that we can trace as 
Christian. From 200 a.p. onwards 
they were the dominant caste, and 
had nothing to dread except from 
overt breach of the law. Their prin- 
ciples, as I have shown, discouraged 
them from flaunting their religion in 
an injudicious way, and led them to 
try in all permissible ways to accom- 
modate themselves to the Roman law. 
The method they employed was the 
‘legal fiction’. The law would not 


D. G. HOGARTH. 


recognise bequests to a society of 
Christians; they therefore registered 
themselves as yerroovvn Twy mxpororu- 
Aecrav, OF roppupaBagor, or some other 
such inoffensive name, and the law 
permitted bequests to this association. 

I have no love for my suggestion 
about the word warwy: it was pro- 
fessedly a dernier ressort, and I can 
only say that it still seems to me not 
absolutely impossible. But I cannot 
accept Mr Hogarth’s suggestion that 
it means presbyters. I have been 
forced to the conclusion that the terms 
denoting officials of the church are 
not admitted in public inscriptions of 
Phrygia till the church was legalised 
by Constantine. The proedroi of the 
Porphyrabaphoi were the presidents 
of a legal association, though behind 
that was doubtless concealed their 
station as presbyters. The word dro- 
kavopov, read by M. Waddington, Mr 
Hogarth, and myself, independently, 
will I think be generally admitted ; and 
I have no objection to the conclusion 
that we must be content to be igno- 
rant of the nature of the rarwv which 
were burned.] 


NOTES IN LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Actus of a way of living: add to the instances in my Contri- 
butions to Latin Lexicography p. 32, Dig. 49 16 2 12 inspecto 
vitae evus praecedentis actu. 

Addere animum, virtutem, metum &c. in the sense of in- 
spiring courage, alarm, or the like. This phrase is found in 
Plautus Amph. 250 R additus anumust nostris: Ter. Heaut. 542 
animum addere. It is not, however, I believe, found in Cicero’s 
speeches nor in Caesar, nor in Quintilian. But Cicero has it in 
a letter to Atticus (Att. 7 2 4 animos addere); ib. 16 3 1 
auges mihi scribend: alacritatem is probably the right reading 
for ages addis of M, addis, as the editors have seen, being a 
gloss on auges. Sallust has addere regi formidinem I. 37 4; 
multum animis eorum addidit ib. '75 9; virtutem timidis addere 
ib. 85 50; 94 2 ceteris audaciam. The author of the Bellwm 
Africum (Asinius Pollio according to Landgraf and Wolfflin) 
has addere animum four times, 48 4, 52 3,75 3, 87 5; Livy 2 
45 8 addere umpetum, 24 36 9 animos; and the expression is 
common in Vergil, Ovid, and Tacitus. It may therefore be 
inferred that it was one of those phrases which were avoided by 
the strictly classical writers, but adopted in colloquial and also 
in poetical Latin. 

Affectus (1) in the sense of feeling, emotion (Contributions, 
&c. p. 69). Add Annaeus Seneca Contr. 2 11 8 p. 142 Bur- 
sian, multi me adfectus diducunt: 2 pr. p. 115 B cum veros 
compressisset adfectus: Contr. 9 24 7 diversi sunt hominum 
adfectus ; tu fortasse, Callia, wncula non potes ferre, ego adul- 
teram uxorem. (2) In the sense of love, affection; Annaeus 
Seneca Contr. 77 p. 230 B paternus adfectus; 7 21 19 p. 226 
B scio cutus in nos adfectus sit. - 
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Animola = olentem animam habens. In Plautus Miles 647 
Rib. (654 Tyrrell) the old man Periplecomenus, after giving a 
long catalogue of his agreeable social qualities, says according 
to the editors Venerem amorem amoenitatemque accubans ex- 
erceo: Post, Ephest sum natus, noenum in Apulis, noenum Ami- 
nulae (MSS non suminimula). All that is known of Aminula is 
—nothing. Paulus p. 25 is generally quoted as evidence that 
Aminula was a small town in Apulia; but the best Mss there 
give anumula. Now Philargyrius on G. 2 134 has the following 
note on animas et olentia Medi Ora fovent illo: ‘olentia’ et ad 
animas est referendum, et subaudiendum ‘male olentia’; sic 
Plautus in Milite Glorioso ‘tum in Apulis non sum natus, non 
sum anvmula. Whatever else, it seems clear that the writer 
of this note took the line in Plautus as referring in some way 
to unpleasant breath. This sense would easily be elicited if we 
supposed that Plautus more suo was coining a comical name of 
a town Animola (‘ Bad-breath’). Then, as he has just said non 
an Apulis, the wooden-headed ancient commentators took Ani- 
mola to be the serious name of a small town in Apulia: the 
moderns, not liking the look of Animula for the name of a 
town, altered it into Aminula. But read non sum animola, and 
harmony is at once established between the reading of BCD 
non sum inimula, Paulus’s Anvmula, and the animula of Phil- 
argyrius, ‘I was not born in Apulia; I don’t come from Bad- 
breath.’ Perhaps too in Apulis there may be a pun upon aper. 

Area (1) of a bare patch on the ground: Columella 2 9 8 
(2) of square measurement; Frontinus Aq. 26 omnis autem 
modulus coligitur aut diametro aut pervmetro aut areae men- 
sura: comp. ib. 29 quae habet areae, id est luminis in rotundum 
coactt, digitos quadratos wgintt quingue (Contributions, &c. 
p. 269). 

Ars. For secundum artem = according to rule (Contribu- 
tions &c. p. 289) add Serv. Aen. 10 885 secundum artem 
mulitiae. 

Audeo = volo (Contributions &c. p. 371): add Lucr. 5 730 
amplectier ausis. 

Caracuttum. The Vatican glossary of the seventh century 
recently edited anew by Goetz has an interesting note on this 
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word, which supplements the note in Isidore 20 12 8 ; ‘caracu- 
tium’ vehiculum altissimarum rotarum capsique devext, quo solo 
in Campana pro (I. per) harenas silvae Gallinariae vere- 
vantur (1. vehebantur) antequam lapide stenerentur (l. sterne- 
rentur). 

Catervatum. Another instance of this word should be added 
to the lexicons-from Bellum Africum 32. 

Cedens dies (Contributions etc. p. 409); add Digest 36 2 
throughout ; Cod. Iust. 6 53, but particularly Ulpian quoted in 
Digest 50 16 213 ‘ cedere diem’ significat incipere debere pecu- 
nam . ‘venire diem’ significat eum diem venisse quo pecunia pete 
possit. Ubi pure quis stipulatus fuerit, et cessit et venit dies; 
ubt in diem, cessit dies, sed nondum venit: ubi sub condicione, 
neque cessit neque venit dies pendente adhuc condicione. 

Cilicum. The dictionaries do not quote Isidore 19 26 10 
cilicia Arabes nuncupant velamenta pilis caprarum contexta, ex 
quibus tentoria faciunt. 

Cogmtor praediorum, the person whose duty it was to in- 
spect praedia, or landed securities, and satisfy the interested 
party as to their condition, Lex Malacitana 63 (p. 1389 Bruns). 

Consaepta = saepta ; the pens in which the voters in the 
comitia were separated for convenience of voting, Lex Mala- 
citana 55 (p. 135 Bruns). 

Contextus generis, family connection, Scholia Bobiensia to 
Cicero Pro Plancio c. 24, p. 264 Orelli. : 

Cornocerasus, the name of a tree, Servius on Georgic 2 18: 
the wild cherry. Arbor ‘cerasus,’ pomum ‘cerasium’ vocatur. 
Hoc autem ante Lucullum erat in Italia, sed durum, et cornum 
appellabatur ; quod postea mixto nomine ‘ cornocerasum’ dic- 
tum est. 

Dignus rev publicae. This phrase is given by most of the 
mss. of Cicero Pro Balbo § 5, and by the best Ms. of the Second 
Philippic § 56 (hoc dignum r. p. videtur, vir bonus et r. p. 
dignus). The expression occurs several times in the Pompeian 
inscriptions (= “deserving your suffrages”) C. I. L. 4 220, 221, 
230, 566, 702, 768, dignus re publica, according to Zangemeister, 
being never found. I am inclined therefore to think that it 
should be restored to Cicero Il. ce. 
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Everte in the sense of ‘openly’: add to the instances in the 
lexx. Schol. in Cic. Sest. c. 17, 19 (pp. 297, 298 Orelli). 

Exoletus: Paul. 80 M quit adolescere, t.e. crescere, desitt 
(comp. effetus); and this explanation is usually adopted. But 
a better explanation is suggested by Gloss. Vat. p. 69 a 25 
Goetz, exsolescere est in duritiem verti gratiamque aetatis amit- 
tere, as though from a lost verb solesco to become solid, standing 
to solidus as nitescere to nitidus. Columella 3 11 2 wineta quae 
longo situ exoleverunt: 312 3 raram terram ...sole ac vento 
penitus siccart atque exolescere: Apul. M. 29 32 lactucae veteres 
et insuaves tllae quae seminis enormi senecta ad instar scoparum 
im amaram caenost sucus carvem exolescunt. 

Expeto. The intransitive meaning of ‘ falling out,’ ‘happen- 
ing,’ is relegated by Lewis and Short to the end of their article. 
But it should be remembered that peto is properly speaking 
an intransitive verb expressing motion, as falling or going, 
a meaning clearly discernible in the compounds competo and 
appeto. Probably, therefore, the intransitive use of expeto is 
the earlier. 

Ferre se in the sense, apparently, of moving with conscious 
pride: not quite = se tactare, and yet with more than the idea of 
simple motion; Verg. Aen. 1 503 talem se laeta ferebat (Dido) 
Per medios; 5 372 qui se Bebrycia veniens Amyct de gente 
ferebat: 8 198 wlhus (Vulcant) atros Ore vomens tgnes magna 
se mole ferebat: 9 597 ingentem sese clamore ferebat; 11 779 
(of Camilla) caphvo sive ut se ferret in auro; perhaps Horace 
1 Epist. 17 22 quamuis fers te nullius egentem. 

Honoratus. “ Honoured, respected; honourable, respectable, 
distinguished”; Lewis and Short: “geehrt, angesehen, ehrwiirdig”; 
Georges and Miihlmann. Both lexicons, wrongly, as I think, 
separate this meaning from another, ‘honoured by a post of 
office.’ I will try to shew, from the numerous instances collected 
by Georges and Miihlmann under the first meaning, that 
honoratus when applied to a person always implies the 
distinction conferred by some definite honor, whether it be 
public office or some other mark of public confidence ; that, in 
short, the lexicographers have confused honestus and honoratus. 
Plautus Capt. 277 quo de genere gnatus whe Philocrates? 
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Ius commune. Add to Contributions etc. p. 509 the Spicile- 
gium Solesmense Exodus v. 442 (p.89 Mayor) 1us omnes commune 
tenet ; the reference being to circumcision. 

Lateo with the accusative=escape the notice of: add Bellum 
Africum 56. 

Praewdicwm in a literary sense, Servius Aen. 11 593 haec 
tn oeconomia praeiudicium nominantur, quotiens negotit futuri 
exttus tollitur; vult enim de Camillae cadavere nihil amplius 
expectare: an anticipated narrative. 

Pronus = favourable, kindly: add C.I. L. 9 3429 (Peltuinum) 
ea adfectione adque prono ammo circa nos agere coepisse. 

Ratio in the sense of reasoning with a person, counsel; 
Bellum Alexandrinum 8 Caesar suorwm tumorem consolatione et 
ratione minuebat. 

Reprehendo. The following meanings of this word require 
more distinct recognition than is given to them in the current 
lexicons; (1) To take back, i.e. publicly cancel an act; Cicero 
Agr. 2 § 26 ut esset reprehendendi potestas, si populum beneficit 
sus paentteret; comp. Pro Plancio § 8 ut reprehensores essent 
comitiorum. (2) To publicly expose a person or his evil 
conduct: to confute him or his false statement; Cicero 
Verr. 21 §11 gut in eo quoque audaciam eius reprehendant 
quod...detraxerit. Font. § 3 accusatos et reprehensos videmus 
testibus ; Cluent. § 98 cum i eodem genere in quo ipsi offen- 
dissent, alios reprehendissent ; Cael. § 62 quae quidem, iudices, 
perfacilem rationem habeant reprehendendi: ib. § 65 quem quo 
modo wl. reprehenderent ? 

Res Publica. In the tenth volume of the Corpus In- 
scriptionum, p. 1155, Mommsen has the following important 
remark: res publica in titulis in Italia scriptis non populum 
significat, sed popult patrimonium. Magistratus et officiales 
quicumque ret publicae vocabulum adsuwmunt, bona publica 
tractant ; tta curator rei publicae etc. So far as it goes, this 
fact seems to confirm the view which I have taken in my 
‘Contributions’ that res originally meant ‘wealth’ and res 
publica the wealth, and so interest, of the populus. 

Retinentia in the literal sense, Ti. Donatus on Aen. 11 492 
diuturna retinentia vinculorum ills (animalibus) admodum 
gravis est. 
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Scabellus, scabellum, scamnellum, scamillus. The form 
scabellus is found, if Arevalo and Lindemann may be trusted, 
in Isidore Orig. 20 11 8, and in Beda p. 489 K according to the 
Paris and Montpellier mss, though the rest give scabilla. The 
neuter scabillum is given by the mss of Cato R. R. 10 4, Varro 
L. L. 5 168, Cicero Cael. § 65, Arnobius 2 42, 7 32. Quintilian 
1 412 asks cur ex scamno scabillum (or scabellum): Scaurus 
p. 14 K says alu scamillum, alii scabillum dicunt; the writer 
De Dubiis Nominibus p. 590 K lays down the rule scamillum 
generis neutri, sicut scamnum, ut Varro in Actionibus Scaenicis, 
Priscian 1 p 111 K scamnum scamellum (or according to some 
Mss scamnellum); but he quotes Apuleius (Hermagoras 1) for 
scamillum, no doubt neuter. Thus a neuter scamillum is 
recognized as existing by Terentius Scaurus and Priscian, 
though the surviving writers according to their Mss usually 
have scabillum. Scamnellum, which may be a grammarian’s 
figment, is taken from Priscian l.c. by the author of the Ars 
Anonyma Bernensis p.71 K. Vitruvius twice has the masculine 
form scamillus,3 45 and 5 9 4. Scabillarw, not scabellarit, 
C. I. L. 9 3188 (Corfinium). 

‘ Scorioballum, ance a cogwhele’: so the glossary edited by 
Wiilcker p. 610 27; another gloss in the same work gives 
‘ striaballum the cog of a welle’. May these difficult words be 
corruptions of éribulum? Varro L. L. 1 52 (tribulum) fit e 
tabula lapidibus aut ferro asperata, quo inposito auriga...tra- 
hitur..., aut ex asxibus dentatis cum orbiculis, quod vocant 
plostellum poenicum ; Servius on Georg. 1 164 ‘tribulum’ genus 
vehicult omni parte dentatum, unde teruntur frumenta...‘traha’ 
vehiculum est a trahendo dictum, nam non habet rotas. 

Subdere, of giving landed property (praedia) as security ; 
Lex Malacitana 63 p. 139 Bruns quaeque praedia subdita sub- 
signata obligatave sint; Cic. Verr. 2 1 § 144 D. Bruti, cuius 
praedia suberant. : 

Telum in the sense of an engine, Bellum Africum 31 7 
scorpionum, catapultarwm, ceterorumque telorum quae ad defen- 
dendum solent parart: perhaps too in Vergil Aen. 8 694 telisque 
volatile ferrum Spargitur. 
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ADVERSARIA. 


PLAUTUS. 


Miles Gloriosus 654 Tyrrell. See above, p. 108. 

Rudens. Prologus 60 Id hic est Veneris fanum, et eo ad 
_prandium Vocavmt adulescentem huc. So the Mss: Schill 
writes ef eadem ad prandium etc. Perhaps eo may have been a 
gloss upon inde, and the right reading may be eainde ad 
prandium etc., ‘then he invites the youth.’ 

Ib. 468. Commodule melius; tandem vero servo. Mr Geldart, 
of Balliol College, suggested to me commodule pédrXes ‘you 
delay’; which seems better than anything yet proposed, certainly 
better than Scholl’s melli’s. 

Ib. 509. Quam quae Thyestae quondam anteposita est Tereo. 
Starting from Bentley’s posita et, we may perhaps correct thus; 
quam quae Thyestae quondam aut positast Tereo. 

Tb. 533. Utinam fortuna nunc anatina uterer. Perhaps 
nunc anatina abuterer; abuti meaning ‘to enjoy to the full’. 
The duck has the privilege not only of going into the water, but 
of coming out dry. 

Ib. 538. Labrax. Qut? Charmides. Qut auderem tecum 
an navem ascendere etc. So A, which after the qui of Labrax 
has a mark of omission. For qui auderem the other Mss have 
quia auderem. Scholl reads quia id auderem, suggesting in his 
appendix gut aviderem. I should prefer L. Qui? Ch. Qui? qua 
auderem: wads; dtws; batts etc. 

Ib. 566. Sceparnio. Vel ego amare utramvis possum, 
st probe adpotus sem. Labrax. Nempe puellae? Scholl reads 
pullae for puellue: if a change be required, which is doubtful, 
perhaps puerae might be better. 

Ib. 574. Recipe me in tectum, da aliquid vestimenti aridi 
A: vest aliquid aridt BCD. Scholl, after Fleckeisen, prints da 
miht vestimentt aliquid aridt. A more rhythmical ending would 
be da vestumenti mi aliquid aridt. 
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Tb. 663. Sed eccas ipsae huc egrediuntur tumidae efandae 
(or aefandae) mulieres. For efandae Bothe and after him 
Fleckeisen read e fano: Scholl ac pavidae. I agree with 
Scholl that another adjective is probably required, but ac 
pavidae is very poor after tumdae. I suggest exsangues. 


VERGIL. 


Aeneid 5 602. Troiaque nunc pueri, Troianum dicitur 
agmen. The game, according to Servius or rather Suetonius, 
was called Trova ; ut att Suetonius Tranquillus, lusus ipse, quem 
vulgo pyrrhicham appellant, Troia vocatur, cutus tpse originem 
expressit in libro de puerorum lusibus. 

The line as the tradition gives it seems to me untranslatable, 
and the corruption to lie in the word puert, which may have 
crept in as a gloss on agmen. Ti. Donatus says demque ne 
origo istius ritus saeculis labentubus interiret, quum quotannis 
ludus «ipse replicatur, Trova dicitur, et Trovanum agmen 
asseritur ; thus apparently understanding the poet to mean 
that the game was called Trowa, the troop Troianum. The 
line may have originally run Troiague nunc cursus (or lusus), 
Trovanum dicitur agmen. 


TACITUS. 


Dialogus de Oratoribus 28 quae disciplina ac severitas eo 
pertinebat, ut sincera et integra et nulls pravitatibus detorta 
unius cuiusque natura toto statium pectore arriperet artes honestas 
etc. Comparing Aen. 4 531 oculisve aut pectore noctem Accynt ; 
9 276 te...cam pectore toto Acciyio; I am disposed to think 
that Tacitus wrote toto statum pectore acciperet rather than the 
less poetical arriperet. Compare Lucan 1 63 s te pectore toto 
Accymo; Quintilian 2 7 3 eam formam oratinis quam mente 
pentus acceperint. 

Ib. 31. Neque enim sagrentem informamus neque Stoicorum 
artem (so B: citem A: civitatem B*), sed eum qui quasdam 
artes haurwre, omnes libare debet. The corrupt artem seems to 
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me to cover some word meaning ideal or pattern; was it the 
Greek avdpidvra? or its Latin equivalent statuam? Compare 
Plato Rep. 2 861 ws eppapévws éxdtepov, dotrep avdpiavta, eis 
Thv xpicw éxxabaipes roty dvdpoty; and Demosthenes’s taunt 
to Aeschines, Aéyess 2 Se? mpoonxey te Snpotixa, worrep 
ayiptayra exdeSwxads xara Evyypadny. 


THE LATIN HEPTATEUCH, 
as critically reviewed by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, 1889. 


No book published in recent years has shewn such a 
mastery of Latin textual criticism as this. A few notes have 
occurred to me in reading it, of which the following are speci- 
mens, 

Genesis 147 (p. 11 M) quod propter gelida Cain incandut 
ara. Read calida. 

Ib. 154 deserto in gramine from Aeneid 12 664. 

Ib. 307 (p. 17 M) pinna plaudente volucrem. Aen. 5 515 
-alis Plaudentem...columbam. 

Ib. 323 acri Venatu adsuetus. Aen. 7 747 adsuetaque 
multo Venatu nemorum. 

Ib. 366 (p. 19) at que sermone benigno Commoda denarrat, 
sit laetus et grandior actu C. Sit laeto grandwr actu Mayor; 
perhaps laeto sit grandior auctu might be a slight improve- 
ment. 

Ib. 537 (p. 80) soleitur in tremulos vultu crispante cachinnos. 
Persius 3 87 ingeminat tremulos naso crispante cachinnos. 

Ib. 747 (p. 39) Praedives is Vergilian: Aen. 11 213 prae- 
dintis urbe Latint. 

Ib. 770 (p. 41) ne commota levi cupidine turba Philistr ete. 
Mayor corrects ne laeva commota cupidine. Perhaps ne commota 
levi cuppedine. 

Ib. 799 tempore quo medios evolvunt sidera cursus. Perhaps 
medio se volvunt stdera cursu ; Aen. 4 524 cum medio volvuntur 
sidera lapsu, | 

Ib. 1199 (p. 58) semine cassis: Lucr. 4 368, Aen. 2 85 
cassum lumine: 11 104 aethere cassis. 


NOTES ON THE VATICAN GLOSSARY 3321 (Corpus 
Glossariorum Latinorum, vol. Iv, ed. Goetz, Leipzig 1889). 
The citations are made according to the pages and lines of 
this edition. 


Page 3 22 Abiurat reprobat aut negat vel plorat. For 
plorat read perhaps periurat. 

46 Abutitur contemnit. Compare 4 49 abusive despecte; 
see my “Contributions to Latin Lexicography” s. v. abusvo. 
Commodian Instr. 2 15 9 abuterts Domini mandata (neglect or 
despise). 2 22 4 lururia suadet, abutere; bellum vicisti. 

412 Albwurae furatae. Read abiuratae: Aen. 8 263 abwura- 
taeque rapinae. 

4 21 Aborigines combene origines: read Aborigines con- 
venae: then probably oblitae originis, from the abavus glossary 
in the same volume p. 302 2. 

422 Abnuit negat aut consentit. Read abnut negat, adnut 
consentit. I may remark that when two glosses have become 
confused, as here, this glossary often makes matters worse by 
adding vel or aut to the interpretation of the second. 

432 Aberit discedit. Perhaps abaetit. 

444 Absono absurdum vel prospero. Read perhaps 
absurdo vel aspero. 

5 5 Abodos dementes id est dementicus. Perhaps ddpovos 
dementis...dementici. The word dementicus should be added to 
the lexx. 

510 Abiurgare negare. Read ahurare. 

5 24 Aboletur doletur. Read deletur. 

525 Abnerus adligatus. Read adnexus. 
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5 40 <Accentus sonus inflammatio vel vociferatio. Read 
accentus sonus vel vociferatio. Accensus inflammatio. 

61 Accisis circumcisis. Read ancisis: so too 7 6. 

62 Acutum cito. Read actutum. 

6 35 Acirologia propria. Probably for wmpropria dictio. 

71 Agnonitus qui nulli communicat. Read acoenonetus. 

73 Accentu wmpetu. Ancentu? or accensu? 

743 Adoptat adjfiliat. The word adjilio should be added 
to the lexx. 

8 11 Adita viscera inferiora. Read adyta mysteria in- 
tervora. 

9 27 <Adrectores imitatores. Read adsectatores; unless 
indeed a word adsector really existed. 

929 Adtenso neutruti. Probably ovderépa neutrubi. 

930 Adtaforos communis. Read adiaphoros. 

947 Adsuescent adnexuissent vel consuissent. Read pro- 
bably adseruissent adnexuissent. Adsuessent consuessent. 

10 26 Adrobrus gallus de gallia. Read Allobrow. 

10 30 Adsultzbus adswmere saltibus. Read adsultibus 
salitbus. Adsumere sumere. 

10 40 <Adcertio evocatio. Probably accersito evocato. 

11 51 Aevum iter longincum. Perhaps avnum. 

1211 Aenatores coniciens. Read aeneatores cornicines. 

1216 Aegrae ws. Read aegre viz. 

1218 Aepas horientalis. Read Kous. 

1229 Aepos versus heroicus quod ipsi dicuntur ‘iestaeor. 
Read perhaps epos versus heroicus quod epica (or én?) dicuntur 
gesta heroum. 

12 39 Affluwit abundat. From the reading of a, affuit, 
write afluit. 

13 24 Agenevotes hu qui se sanctificant. Perhaps ayav 
éavrovs dicuntur t, etc. 

13 34 Agonotheta praemi indultor. Notice indultor in 
the sense of ‘giver.’ 

13 41 Agina hictus vel quadrudine prespicitur. Perhaps 
agina hasta qua trutina perspicitur. 

1426 Alea ludum tabulae aquod & mago elea nomine qui 
hoc ludum invenit id est tocum. Read perhaps a quodam 
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magistro Alea nomine, qui hunc ludum invent in otro (for 2.6. 
tocum): Isidore Orig. 18 60 alea, id est ludus tabulae inventa a 
Graects in otto Trovant belli a quodam milite Alea nomine ete. 

1439 Alant spernant. Read spirant. 

15 34 Alidit abscondit. Read abdit. 

16 36 Amnueram contraxeram. Read contradixeram. See 
Léwe, Prodromus Glossariorum p. 421. | 

16 46 Note the word recertator as a translation of an- 
tagonista. 

17 4 Anediosus taediosus. Read accediosus. 

17 24 Ante regimen parietum. Perhaps antae tegimen 
parretum. 

17 40 Angiportum androna viformium vel callem. Perhaps 
anguportum callem. Androna virorum [aedes]. 

18 12 Anedia (anilia a and b) fatuites amentia. Read 
anilitas. 

18 25 Anasceue instructio. Perhaps anasceue infectio, or 
infitiatio ; catasceue instructio. 

19 24 Aprilas calox. Perhaps apricitas calor. 

19 27 Apagete aperite. Perhaps apagite abaetite. 

19 31 Apoplanescis anticipatio. Perhaps 7 mpoAnpis. 

2025 Arrux aruspex. Perhaps ariolus. . 

2029 Aru graecr. Read Achim. 

20 40 Arcet ab ariditate. Read aret. 

20 42 Arce artificiose. Read art?. 

214 Arcepta genus vasis ut pigella. On artepta or artopta 
see Liwe, Prodromus p. 259. Can pigella be a corruption of 
MUEXNOS ? 

218 Aruas demonas. Read heroas. 

2117 Arictat percutit. Read artetat. 

2130 Arrecti erecti extersi etc. For extersi read exerti. 

2136 Arsis evatio. Read elevatio. 

2222 <Aufertice ablativus. I can find no other instance of 
this bastard Greek term. 

22 43 Atheus ars moralis. Read 76:«7. 

23.12 Auwustrum amplificatum. Probably augustum. 

23.17 Auttetus non aliter. Read haud secus. 

2319 Awmtum duabis adrelictum. Read ab avis relictum. 

8—2 
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23 27 Auribus plautis, placidis et ingentibus. For placidis 
read flaccidis: Paulus p. 231 Miiller plauti appellantur canes 
quorum aures languidae sunt ac flaccidae et latius videntur 
patere. Perhaps, then, ingentibus should also be altered to 
languentibus. 

23 50 Aust precepi. Read haust percep: Aen. 4 359 
vocemque his auribus haust. 

2415 Baccane herba iocundior. Read baccare herba vucun- 
duore. 

2416 Balbiger stultus. See “Contributions” etc. p. 392 
where I have conjectured barbiger. 

2433 Bacueclamare. Perhaps vagire. 

2514 Beedi Thebanr. Read Boeotis. 

25 46 Bipatentibus canuts apertis. Read tanus bis (from 
uis) apertis: “Contributions” etc. p. 395. 

25 54 Bident a deatra porta capent. This looks hike 
bidental a deatra ad portam Capenam. I can find no support 
for this conjecture: but perhaps the gloss in Paulus p. 33 M 
(bidental dicebant quoddam templum) may be based upon the 
localization of a particular bidental. 

25 61 Bibolatio designatio. Perhaps wiolatio dissignatio. 

26 5 Bidubtum que post duos maritos biduatur. Read 
binduam quae...duatur. The word bividuus does not appear 
in the current lexicons. | 

266 Bubium due undue. Read birium duae viae. 

27 2 Bucerum vox wmepta. For bucerum read perhaps 
BaxnXov, 

27 21 Cabo caballus. Add this to the instances quoted in 
“Contributions” etc. p. 398. 

27 27 Capillascit capillis porrectus. Is capillascit, which 
Georges quotes as sound, a mistake for capillosus ? 

27 41 Casses reda leporum. Read retia. 

27 52 Caniles ex furina et aqua coquitur. Discussed by 
Lowe Prodromus pp. 315, 316. Perhaps caniceus (pants); for 
canicae means bran; Paulus p.46 M etc. On p. 28 5 for canice 
recremeo, which Lowe gives up, I suggest canicae recrementa. 

28 36 Caminus prommus. Perhaps communis. 

28 44 Candentia sidera declivia, occidentia. Read cadentia. 
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296 Cana coma silvestria. Read corna poma s. 

29 37 Camba cavis. Perhaps cumba navis. 

30 1 Calabrum genus versuum malorum quasi colobon 
vel iocularium. A confusion between Calabrum and colobon. 

30 7 Cantarinum vel cantarum equus castratus ali 
saumarium vocant. Saumarius should be added to the in- 
stances in Georges under sagmarius. | 

3013 Candius vestis regia. Read sandyz. 

30 36 Cabrones girgalos bespas matores arboribus. Perhaps 
girgalos stands for scarabeos; Isidore Orig. 12 8 4 crabrones 
vocati a cabo, t.e. caballo, quod ex his creantur. Sicut autem 
crabrones nascuntur de equorum carnibus putridis, ita ex his 
saepe nascuntur scarabae, unde et cognominati sunt. Perhaps 
then cabrones (from cabus) may be sound. 

30 44 Cava cornea bucina. Probably tuba cornea. 

30 48 Carecto papyrionem. Read carecta, and add papy- 
rionem to the one instance of the word in Georges. 

312 Claws manicae timonis. Apparently for clavi manicae 
temonis or clavus manica t. I can find no other instance of 
this use of clavus, but others may be able to do so; meanwhile 
the gloss deserves attention. 

315 Canamaula lanuginem habentem idest citoneae. Read 
cana mala, lanuginem habentia, id est cydonia: Verg. Ecl. 2 51 
and Servius there. 

31 7, 10 Add these instances of cartallum to those in 


Georges. 
31 37 Celeber frequens festinus. Read celeber frequens, 
celer festinus. 


33 3 Cercilius navicula. Read cercurus. 

33 4 Ceco mare nocturno bello. Read caeco Marte. 

33 13 Cetra genus scutt Marsici, vel scutum sine lrgno. 
Isidore in the corresponding passage, Orig. 18 12 5, has not 
Marsicr but Mauri, and the citations in the lexx. confirm the 
latter. 

33 14 Cetus multeres capillus ad fronte. Read probably 
antiae mulieris c. a. frontem. | 

35 9 Citerum aliquid exinde citiararum. Probably Cythera 
msula, a. e. Cythertacum. 
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8512 Clybanar quasi tunica ferrea. Read clybanarius. 

36 53 Cogitarvum donatio tmperatoris. Read congiarium. 

37 58 Conmanipularius: add this instance to the one in 
Georges. 

38 1 Concilabulum uh plures sut cura sedent. Perhaps 
ubt plures cives vura petunt. 

38 20 Consprceret inferret. Perhaps intueretur. 

42 40 Concinnat artem facit aut compomt. For artem 
read apte. 

43.19 Contersurwm migraturum. Read concessurwm. 

44,49 Coarcuatio concameratio. Add coarcuatio to the 
lexx. 

48 31 Decrastinatio, the interpretation of conperendinatio, 
should be added to the lexx.; as also (45 42) compugnatio =a 
fight. 

46 40 Cundi scivus potera. Read cymbium, scyphus, patera. 

47 9 Culine facere. Probably culinae foricae: see “ Con- 
tributions” etc. p. 425. 

47.19 Curulisella a curru qui equi de currucules dicuntur. 
Read curulis sella a curru, quia equt de curru curules dicuntur. 

48 2 Dracontia gemma ex cerebro. Add draconis from 
Isidore 16 14 7. 

48 6 Daticius dediticius. See Lowe Prodromus p. 380. 
The word daticius should be added to the lexicons. 

48 22 Desitiscere contemnere. Read despicere. 

48 50 Delutt lavit; add this instance of deluo to those 
given in my “Contributions” p. 429. 

49 29 Deplacatus. Add this to the single instance of 
deplacare given in Georges. 

49 32 Delevati de terra levatr.. Probably for relevatc; but 
Lowe, Prodromus p. 380, seems to regard it as genuine. 

49 44 Denundinat omnibus notum facit aut divulgat. See 
Lowe, Prodromus p. 381, and add denundino to the lexx. 

50 24 Dedimenso tuo a mentiendo dictum a mentiendo 
dictum. Perhaps dementior a mentiendo dictum; dimensum a 
metiendo. 

50 28 Despondit hic in defectionem dedit. Perhaps de- 
spondit, t.e. in devectionem se dedit. 
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50 30 Desposin steriles. Perhaps despotic: eriles. 

51 1 Depalata devoluta designata delinita. Probably 
depalata develata. Designata delineata. 

512 Depopulatio desinatio. Probably dissignatio: see on 
25 61; p. 116 above. 

5124 Desituata delinita forma. Read designata. 

5139 Derectum apertum vel rectius ordinatum. I am 
inclined to conjecture detectum apertum. Derectum, rectvus 
ordinatum. 

52 1 Decacinnantem deridentem. Add this instance of 
decachinnare to that in Georges. 

52 7 Delictus verrucclatus quem dicunt. Probably for 
relictus (sc. ager) verruculatus q. d. For relctus ager see 
Frontinus De Controversiis (Agri Mensores I p. 21 Lachmann) 
relicta, autem loca sunt quae sive locorum iniquitate sive arbitrio 
conditoris lumites non acceperunt: Verg. G. 4 127 cut pauca 
relictt Iugera ruris erant. Verruculatus will mean uneven or 
hilly: Arnobius twice uses verrucula of a little hill) The word 
should be added to the lexicons. The last remark applies also 
to desyculare (detspeculare) sagittare 52 44. 

52 55 Deducere deponere inpellunt vel ruinam faciunt. 
Probably deducere deponere. Deruunt inpellunt v. r. f. 

538.10 Deripiebat tur amore diligebat. Read deperibat. 

53 11 Devolato designato. Perhaps develato dissignato, 
so 56 15. 

53.12 Decoratio dehonestatio. Read decoriatio. 

53 46 Deterimt sunt proprie stercora ex frumento quae 
excernuntur. Read probably recrementa s. p.s., vel e. fq. @. 

55 14 Dispicatis decoriatis inruptis. Inruptrs stands for 
disruptis (55 51). I believe that two glosses have been con- 
fused: despicatis decoriatis, and displcatis disrupts. 

55 37 Dispecit secerntt. Read dispescit. 

55 50 Disreptum separatum desperatum. For desperatum 
read dispartitum. 

565 Dilwt pugnat defendet. Read purgat, defendit. 

569 Duriburt obstipuit. Read deriguit. 

56 41 Diaria acivos et wnius diet. Read diaria cibos 
unius diet, and notice the intrusive et. 
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5711 Dispuendo reiciendo. Read respuendo. 

57 21 Divinior divinio a terefertio. Perhaps divino ex ore, 
prophetico (divino ex ore Aen. 3 378). 

57 37 Dissoluisse contremuisse. Perhaps dissilursse. 

58 3 Disperw responde. Read perhaps edissere. 

58 45 Duellio revellis (i.e. rebellis). Add this instance 
to those given in “Contributions” etc. p. 443. Does the 
gloss duelio perditis (1. 55 below) stand for duelhio per- 
duellio ? 

59 5 Duodecennes duodecim annorum. Add this instance 
of duodecennis to the one in Georges. 

5910 Ebeatus obtusus. Read hebetatus. 

5933 Educare eligere proferre luberare instruere. Read 
perhaps educere erigere, proferre, luberare. Educare wnstruere 
(or possibly, with c, instituere). 

59 38 KEdulio manducatione. Probably edulia apta man- 
ducationi: see 1, 48 helow, edulia apta ad manducandum. 

59 46 Ede eousque intantum. Probably eone. 

5950 Edacitas amara commestio. Read avara comestio. 

6011,13 LHffeta sterelis sine fructu aut sine effectum: 
effetas sine affectu. Perhaps in both cases we should read sine 
fetu for sine effectum and sine affectu. 

60 28 LEffrenatus immoderatus arreptus. Read perhaps 
arrepticius. 

60 37 Effeta languinia erba. Perhaps languentia, enervia. 

611 Egoglam (1.e. eclogam) eulogia(m). Add this gloss 
to my note on Ecloga “ Contributions” etc. p. 444. 

61 6 and 60 45 LEgerare dispernere detestare, Egerate exe- 
crate: the right reading is probably eierare, eierate. 

6116 Slactare e lacte tollere. The word elactesco, quoted 
from Pliny, shews that I was wrong (‘“Contributions” etc. 
p. 446) in suggesting that elacto is a corruption for delacto. 

6132 luet praefulget. Read elucet. 

6135 Eligit affligit. Read elidit.- 

6146 Hmasx tenuis macer. Add this to the instances in 
“ Contributions ” ete. p. 446. 

6222 Hmulcens oblectans. Add this to the instances of 
emulceo in Georges. 
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62 24 Emptorium locus ubi negotiationes exercentur. Add 
the word emptorium to the lexicons. 

62 31 Emacitas marcitudo (i.e. macritudo): add this in- 
stance to “ Contributions” etc. p. 446. 

63 7 Enhermis sine arma vel sine mensura. Read inermis 
sine armis. Enormis sine mensura. 

6319 Enocilis piscis stagneus id est anguilla. Read 
éyyedus. Perhaps stagneus is corrupt for stagnensis. 

63 33 Eneas schythiae montes. Perhaps Haemus. 

63 39 Hou aetas vel tempus. Read aeon. 

63 40 Hous lux sibe luz. Read Hous lucifer, luc. 

64 25,28 Equotus, equatus, vita privatus. Read evitatus. 

65 7 Ermana calamitas. Read aerumna. 

6512 Eruncare radicitus evertere. Add this instance of 
eruncare to those in Georges. 

6518 LEruatio enervatio exinanitio. Read perhaps eviratvo. 

65 29,30 Erga id vacuum. Egregium circa hoc. Read 
erga id, circa hoc. Egregium magnum. 

65 33 Hsitabant commendabant aut dubitabant. Read est- 
tabant commandebant. Haesitabant dulitabant. 

65 41 Estidram quam veteres canapum nominarunt. Per- 
haps oestrum (or astlum ?) quem veteres tabanum nominarunt. 

65 47 Hutum sonum. Perhaps #yov. 

65 50 Evrat examinat. Read probably exarmat. 

663 Euro usion alterius creaturae. Read érepovotov. 

66 29 Huis gurdus. Read hebes. 

66 24 Hacors sine sorte. Read excors sine corde. Exsors 
sine sorte. 

67 29 Eauviae expoliat. Read spolia. 

67 45,50 Haerati exercitatt. Read exerciti. 

683 LEatravium extraneum. Read extrarium. 

68 21 Ewxefoedus devorandus. Perhaps exedendus. 

68 44 Haacervabit aflecant. Perhaps exacerbauit adflictant. 

6846 xercita exporrecta elevata. Read exerta. 

68 49 . Hainuat examplat exaperit. Note the word exam- 
plare, which is not in Georges. 

692 Ezoticum odihilem. Probably for exoticum' pere- 
grinum, exosum odibilem. 
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69 25 zsolescere etc. See p. 105. 

69 50 Eaperit rogat. Read expetit. 

69 51 LExhonorare liberare. Read exonerare. 

7042 Exesesum excomestum. Read exessum. 

7045 Eauberans adfluens vel habundans. Read abfluens 
or afluens. 

717 Ezeris navis sex hordinum. Read heceris. 

7114 Eavolatus exsutus nudatus. Perhaps exfafillatus. 

7142 Evzercitatem ostendentem. Read exertantem. 

7228 Fabonius solis radius qui nonnunquam vitro aut 
argento repercussus fagi ac remolli fulgoris simulat claritate 
resplendet. What Fabonius stands for I cannot imagine. The 
gloss is quoted by Léwe Prodromus p. 147, but not fully emended. 
I would propose solis radius qui nonnunquam vitro aut argento 
repercussus facit, ac tremuli fulgoris simulata claritate re- 
splendet. 

736 Facessit dict facit libenter facit. Probably for 
facessit dicta, facit ete. 

73 46, 7432 Falareca genus arcae (or arte) grandis. For 
arcae, arte read hastae. 

7418 Fatuopossit feriae conventat. Read factu opus sit, 
frert. conveniat. 

7423 Farcilem plenum unde factores. Read farsilem or 
fartilem, fartores. 

7426 Fassores qui aves saginant. Perhaps farsores (not 
fartores): compare the forms farsilis and farsio. 

7440 Fastus superbus elatus. For fastosus? or should 
swperbus and elatus be altered to superbia and elatvo ? 

7450 Farma copula medicamenta venditorum. Read phar- 
macopola medicamentorum venditor. 

7451 Fatu mortuus est aut facio. Perhaps fatum obut, 
mortuus est. Factum a facio. : 

7453 Fatidico diunum gladium. Fatidico seems due to 
the preceding gloss, fatidica dwina; perhaps the gloss should 
run fatiferum ensem, divinum gladium: Aen. 8. 621. 

75.13 Ferrascit ferrum facit: see Lowe Prodromus p. 362. 

75-21 Feminalis pandi femoribus immoluti uti sunt rabulae. 
Read feminales panni f. involuti: of the last three words I can 
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make nothing. The word feminalis should be added to the 
lexicons. 

75 48 Fedria adulescens. Read Phaedria. 

75 54 Fenium coccinum. Probably for minium. 

7616 Filargiria amicitia aut amor. Fimum pecuniae. 
Fimum stercus animalium. Read philargyria avaritia aut 
amor pecuniae. Fimum s. a. 

7642 Fibreartes tecoris vel legoris. Fibri inania. Read 
probably fibrae partes tecoris. Vel legoris seems no more than 
a repetition of zecoris with the senseless vel. Fibri in the 
second gloss may perhaps stand for frivola. 

777) ~=Flabrum aureincitamentum. Perhaps flagrum, aurigae 
encitamentum. 

779 Flaris ventis temperantibus. Perhaps flabris lembus, 
v. t. 

77.13 Flammonius honor pontificalis quo quis iunctus fuerit 
apicem optinet dignitatum et dicitur flaminals. For quo quis 
cunctus read quo qui functus. 

77.14 Flamedia sacerdos iobis. Read flamen dials. 

77 26 «©Fleuma diffusto sangunts. Read flemina. 

77 34 Flabellum venticapium. Add venticapiuwm to the 
lexicons. 

78 25 Fortuna mors. Read /fors. 

7827 Fornum calidum. Read formum. 

78 28 Frons casus fortuna. Read fors. 

7843 Fucos vermiculos unde verme tinctum est. Perhaps 
unde vermiculus tinctura est: Isidore Orig. 19 28 1 tinctura 
vocatur quia tingitur, et in alam fucatam speciem nitoris gratia 
coloratur. Kéxxov Graect, nos rubrum seu vermiculum dicimus. 
Est enim vermiculus ex silvestribus frondibus. 

7918 Fugo inpostura vitium furto. Perhaps fucus, fur- 
tum. 

7919 Furcifer infurca damnane. Read in furcam dam- 
natus. 

79 37 Furfuraculum tenebras. Read terebra. 

7962 Fundatur putatur. Read frondator putator. 

806 Fructus confidens. Read fretus (fraetus). 

8018 Fucatum tinctum coronatum. Read coloratum. 
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80 24 Fulcrum sustentatum. Read fultum. 

8025 Funesta scelerata ut funere polluta id est in mortua 
coinguinata. Perhaps aut funere polluta, t.e. mortuo c. 

80 27 Fultum rubewm vel mundissimum. Perhaps fuluum 
rubeum. Fultum munitissimum. 

80 34,35 Notice the spelling fraglat, fraglantem, found in 
good MSS. of Vergil and of Claudianus Mamertus; and add 
these instances to those quoted in “Contributions” etc. p. 463. 

814 Freniculus ulcera circa rostrum quae iwmentis fiunt 
asperitate frenorum. Add the word freniculus to the lexicons. 

818 Gl stricta clutinore. Probably glis, terra stricta, 
glutinosa : for glis see Léwe, Glossae Nominum ete. p. 120. 

8110 Ganeo tabernio. Add the word tabernio to the 
lexicons. 

8129 Gnarus inscius peritus, Read scius. 

8212 Gestia gaudere vul cupit optatque ret. Read gestire 
gaudere: gestit vult, cupit, optat atque avet. 

8218 Gentes superve afrus dicit qui carincoluat. Read 
gentes superbae, Afros dicit qui Africam colunt. (Aen. 1 523, 
where Dido is said gentes frenare superbas.) 

82 19 Gener initium foris. Possibly genae initium barbae ; 
Isidore Orig. 11 1 483 genae sunt inferiores oculorum partes, * 
unde barbae incohant. 

82 21 Genito hic convivio. Perhaps from Persius 5 151 
indulge genio, carpamus dulcia. 

82 35 Geta gotus poritus. Perhaps Geta Gotus: catus 
peritus, 

82 55 Gineteum, textrinum. Read gynaeceum. 
R29 Gilbus color inecomedium inter ruum et album. Read 
in equo medius inter rufum et album (Gloss. Abavus, 


tlarea stricta glutinore. Here, and in 83 34, appa- 
mfusion between glis and glarea: see on 81 8. 
lefined lapilli parvi harenae maris mixti (Gloss. 
147 7). 

Heva cespis duris cum erua levatur glevo. Glovo 
rad glaeba caespes durus cum terra sua levatus. 
mn 
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84 5 Grage grecae inmoleste. Perhaps Graiae Graecae 
(or Grat Graeci) in Molossia. 

84.13 Grandum grandis alii grade tus. Probably gran- 
dem grandis aevi. Gradivus Mars. 

84.16 Gremium signum. Read sinwm. 

84 22 Gros orbis circulos. Read gyros, orbes, circulos. 

84 41 Halipes ferrum. Read Chalybes. 

84 42 Hareolus tocundus. Perhaps hilaris. 

85 1 Has stas. Read istas: and istam for stam in 85 26, 27. 

85 4 Halent smrant alias reficiunt. Perhaps halant sp- 
rant. <Alunt reficvwnt. 

85 10 Hasse dintiae facultates. Probably gazae. 

85 11 Haus profundus. Read Chaos. 

85 20 Habes me nonquid habes. Read habesne? Num- 
quid h. 

85 21 Haud ospicato sine ospicio idest quod aut infurcunio. 
Read haud auspicato sine auspicio, id est quod fit infortunio. 

85 24 Hariolus qui volatus abium offuat. Perhaps for 
observat. 

85 31 Habet stupet. Read hebet. 

85 37 Hecui alicur. Ne cut, or eccur ? 

85 42 Herosut wri fortes. Perhaps heroes sunt v. f. 

85 57 Heresis doctrina arerendo. Read a legendo; Isidore 
Ong. 8 3 1 haeresis ab electione vocatur, quod sctlicet unusquis- 
que silt eligat quod melius illi esse videtur. 

85 59 Hedium pre dium. Perhaps Hyades numphae 
amo tod ve: compare Isidore Orig. 3 70 12 Hyades dictae 
amo Tov eww. 

86 4 Hemorres genus serpentis. Read haemorrhois. 

86 5 Heluet tremet deficiet. Read probably horret tremit 
deficit. Gloss. Abavus, p. 348 7 habet (= hauret) tremit. 

86 19 Htanio margarita pretiosa. Read unio. 

86 28 Hifonra dissimulatio. Read «roma. 

86 39 Historicus pantomimus qui storvas scribit. Probably 
histrionicus pantomimus ; historicus qui historias scribit. 

86 43 Histispidens aruspices. Read extispices: and the 
same for hostispices, p. 88 1. 

86 48 HAilesatus in silva natus. Perhaps silvisatus ; 
though I can find no instance of this word. 
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86 53 Hiulcus pastor. Probably for hiulcus profundus, 
Tityrus pastor : comp. 87 3 Hiticus pastor ; the reference being 
to Verg. Ecl. 8 55 sit Tityrus Orpheus. 

86 57 Hilitor ortica, Perhaps for helitor horticola; the 
word horticola is clearly indicated 1. 58 below, and Gloss. 
Abavus, p. 349 38 holitur horcula, where horcula, horticula, and 
hortucula are given by the MSS. 

87 14 Histromathus commentarii scientiae. Read chresto- 
mathia. 

87 19 Hiscit incidit. Perhaps incipit (i.e. loqut). 

87 25 Hispida satis orrida vel pilosa, Read saetis horrida. 

87 50 Homina auguria sive hospitia. Read omina... 
auspicia. 

89 42 Immolat victimam fundit aut sacrificium deo hono- 
rat. Read immolat, molam victimae infundit, aut sacrificio 
dewm honorat. 

89 46 Inpagata inpulsa. Read inpacta. 

_ 89 61 Inlivendos inducendus. Read inlinendus. 

90 14 Incestus adulterium in parentes. Add this instance of 
parens = consanguineus to those in “ Contributions,” etc, p. 545. 

90 20 Inaccessas invias insinuas. Does insinuas stand 
for invisitatas ? 

90 25 Incestus qui commiscetur cum sorore ete. Note this 
use of commisceri, of which Georges gives no instance. 

91 8 Inculce vitae sacerdotwum. Read infulae vittae. 

91 10 Inporis pauper vel inops. Perhaps inpos. 

91 29 Indens inserenum demonstrans. Read indens in- 
serens. Indicens demonstrans. 

9146 Incassum inane hacpepvacuum. Read ac supervacuum. 

91 47 Indutiae vel intervallo bello manente. Read belli 
intervalla, bello manente. 

7 4° "nbium quod ader inpost. Read invium quod adiri 


‘nsogat incitatum vel inritat. Read probably in- 
inritatum, 

supare inicere. Georges has the form insipére, 
rare. 

‘ndole ingeniose aut bone spei vel origo. Perhaps 
lositas, bona spes, vel origo. 
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93 11 Insulens inprudens. Read cinsulsus. 

93 31 Infrenes wmreverens vel praeces. Probably unfrenes 
sine frenis: the words vel preces belong to the gloss on wnferiae 
two lines above. 

93 40 Infitialaetus infandum aut nec dicendum. Probably 
a confusion of two glosses: injfitiabile negandum: infandum nec 
dicendum. 

93 41 Infantia non fatua salsa aut fatuum efficit. Again 
probably a confusion: the first gloss being an explanation of 
infantia, the second infatuat, stultum (? wnsulsum) aut fatuuwm 
efficit. 

94 2 Infidiale ius. Perhaps the beginning of a mutilated 
gloss upon tus fetrale. | 

944 Infilira intilira. Perhaps wm philyra, wm tilina: 
Gloss. Abavus p. 397 15 tulinum filurinon. 

9416 Inanians intente aspicit. Perhaps inhians, intente 
aspiciens, 

9417 Infusum destinatum. Perhaps infixum. 

94 19 Indespicare adsequere. Perhaps investigare adsequt. 

94 22 Indutia utthtas. Perhaps industria. 

94 26 Inertia stupor dentium. Read inedia. 

94 35 Integros annegm plenos tuventute. Probably in- 
tegro sanguine, plenos wuventute. 98 45 integer sanguinis, 
plenus vuventute. 

94 37 Inremealibus enredibilibus. Probably for inremea- 
bilibus. The word inredibilis should be added to the lexicons. 

95 2 Ingenere qui in erumna constitur gravissimis larguo- 
ribus confringuntur. Perhaps ingemere [dicuntur] qui in 
aerumna constitute g. I. c. 

95 15 Inletals inmortalis. The word inletalis should be 
added to the lexicons; p. 96 10 inletabilis sempiternus stands 
probably for inletalis. 

95 20 Inletismis incogitationibus. Perhaps év Noyiopols: 
comp. 96 13 inlocismis, 

95 33 Innoaius innocenumsolutus. Read innocens, absolutus. 

96 23 Inervum inflagellum vel in malum. Read in nervum. 

96 45 Inplicissereat wmplicare. Read inplicisceretur in- 
plicaretur. 

97 11 Inpulus lenis inverbis. Read inpubes, levis, inberbis, 
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97 15 Inploratum inspiratum. Perhaps for inoptatum 
insperatum: or wnploratum may be the beginning of a muti- 
lated gloss, and the word before insperatum may have been 
mprovisum. 

97 42 Inremabile non repetendum, non reabitulandum. 
Read reambulandum from the other MSS., and add reambulo 
to the lexicons, 

98 5 Inserens insolitus. Read insolens. 

98 11 Insinuat insignibus magnificts aut indiciis. Pro- 
bably wnsignit, ornat insignibus etc.; though a form insignat 
would not be impossible. 98 22 insignit ornat. 

99 16 Insidiabile incredibile. Read insuadibile from a, 
and add the word to the lexicons. 

98 26 Insolent invaluit inaesit vel increvit. One is 
tempted to write inolevit; but on second thoughts it appears 
possible that insolesco may mean to grow hard, or strong, solidify ; 
compare the note on exsolesco p. 105. 

98 47 Intergumentis operaturus. Perhaps integumentis 
opercults. 

99 28 Intermina internuntia ahecta vel mediatric. A 
confusion of two glosses: read probably interminata abdicta ; 
internuntia mediatriz. 

99 38 Inuncamt manu adprehendt wm manu abstultt. 
Read adprehendit vt. Inunco is only known to the lexicons 
from Lucilius ap. Nonium p. 124 Mercier. 

100 13 Jnvectere lacessire vel insidiare. Read inlectare 
lacessere vel insidiare. 

100 17 Inventaria facilis aut invenienda res. If this gloss, 
which is repeated three lines below under invehitur, be sound, 
the adjective wnventarius in a passive sense should be noted. 

100 19 Jnvado insecuro. Probably for ansequor. 

101 25 Incute wnferwm inice vel ammitte. Perhaps incute 
om, infer etc. Aen. 1 69 tncute wm venirs. 

101 29 Indurat transfigurat. Read iwduerat transfigura- 
verat; Aen. 7 20 induerat Circe in voltus ac terga ferarum. 


(To be continued.) 
H. NETTLESHIP. 


ON SOME PASSAGES OF THE SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


te signa ferente 
Et minor in leges iret gener et Cato pacis. 
At laterum passus hinc Julia tecta tuentur, 
Illinc belligeri sublimis regia Pauli. 
L, 1. 1. 27—80. 


(The reading given is in every case that of Bahrens, the 
latest editor.) This passage is very perplexing and the sub- 
stitution of pacis for castris without Ms, authority is a desperate 
expedient. Yet if any word in the passage is corrupt it must 
be castris, for the sense pleads strongly for retaining the rest as 
it stands. I suggest that we should read Castris for castris, and 
accordingly I take the meaning to be ‘Pompey would have 
surrendered to you, and Cato would have done the same at 
Castra.’ Now Castra Cornelia was a strong position about a 
mile from Utica, and if Cato wished to defend the town, he 
must have garrisoned Castra which overlooked it. Caesar 
mentions the place (de bello civili I. xxiv. 2 Cicero cum 
equitatu antecedit ad castra exploranda Corneliana quod is 
locus peridoneus castris habebatur), and Statius may have 
written Castris here as practically identical with Utica. 


Dextra vetat pugnis Latium: Tritonia virgo 

Non gravat et sectae praetendens colla Medusae 
Ceu stimulis accendit equum; nec dulcior usquam 
Lecta deae sedes. nec sic, pater, ipse teneres 
Pectora, quae mundi valeant evolvere curas. 

En, cui se totis Temese dedit hausta metallis, 

It tergo demissa clamys. . 
l. 87—43. 
Journal of Philology. vow. x1x. , 9 
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But in |. 37 pugnas: laevam has better authority, in 1. 40 
Ca give si for sic, and in 1, 42 En cui is Bahrens’ emendation, 
et quis is the reading of A and et qui of C. I read without any 
change ‘of the Mss. as follows: 


Dextra vetat pugnas; laevam Tritonia virgo 

Non gravat et sectae praetendens colla Medusae 
Ceu stimulis accendit equum; nec dulcior usquam 
Lecta deae sedes, nec si pater ipse teneres. 
Pectora, quae mundi valeant evolvere curas, 

Et quis se totis Temese dedit hausta metallis. 

It tergo demissa clamys. 


Statius has previously described the horse, he goes on to 
describe the rider. First we have the right hand, then the 
left, next the chest, and lastly the back. With this explanation 
there is method and order in the whole passage, whereas 
Bahrens by his reading makes Statius mention the right hand, 
and omit the left, describe the cloak which covers the back, 
and totally disregard the emperor’s chest. The Ms. reading is 
in short convincingly right. I should translate ‘His right hand 
bids wars cease: the maid of Triton is no burden to his left as 
holding out Medusa’s severed neck she seems to spur on the 
horse: nor has the goddess chosen anywhere a dearer resting 
place, not even if thou her sire wert holding her. Then the 
breast able to unravel the cares of the world, and on which 
Temese has lavished all its ore. Down from his back droops 
the cloak.’ 


Macte toris, Latios inter placidissime vates, 
Quod durum permensus iter certisque sub oris 
Prendisti portus. 

L. 1, 2. 201—203. 


There is no excuse for this emendation of Bahrens: Ca 
read coeptique laboris: I propose labores and translate, ‘a 
blessing on your marriage...for having finished your long 
journey and the toils of your essay you have gained the 
harbour,’ 


Fe 
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Haec per et Aegeas hiemes Hyadumque nivosum 
Sidus et Oleniis dignum petiisse sub astris, 
Quam Maleae credenda ratis Siculosque per aestus 
Sit via. | 

L. 1. 3. 95—98. 


Quam is a correction of Bahrens; si is the reading of Ca; if 
it is kept the sense is clear, ‘It is worth while to journey 
hither in the depth o° winter even if you should have to sail 
past Malea and through the straits of Sicily.’ 


teneamus adorti 
Tardantis jam fila colos. 
L. 1. 4. 683—64. 


Tardantis is Bahrens’ correction for tendatis of Ca: I feel 
sure that the only change necessary is colus for colos. (For 
colus nom. plur. cf. Stat. Thebaid 111. 242, nigraeque sororum 
Juravere colus.) I translate ‘Let us up and hold back the 
threads, and lengthen them out ye distaffs.’ If further proof 
is needed that my reading is right, the evidence of Bk. 11. 1. 
171, 172 is convincing, ‘Parcarum fila tenebo Extendamque 
colus,’ 


Vix Aurora novos movebat ortus, 
Jam velaria linea pluebant ; 
Nec rorem veniens profudit Eurus: 
Quicquid nobile Ponticis nucetis, 
Fecundis cadit aut jugis Idumes; 
Quod ramis pia germinat Damascos, 
Et quod percoquit aestuosa Caunos 
Largis gratuitum cadet rapinis. 

| L. 1. 6. 9—16. 


In line 11 nec is a correction of Bihrens: the MSS. give 
Nunc C, hunc a: I keep hune and explain the passage as 
follows: At early dawn the awnings were pouring showers of 
presents: this shower, says the poet, has come from the Kast, 
and he goes on to specify various Eastern countries, Pontus, 
Idumaea, Damascus and Caunus. There is more difficulty in 
1,10: it is I believe usually taken to mean ‘already the awnings 


9—2 
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were raining strings of pearl’ and Martial’s ‘nec linea dives 
cessat’ is quoted in support of this. But it seems preposterous 
to suppose that linea by itself can bear this meaning, and 
besides, any explanation as to the nature of this shower is in 
], 10 premature in view of the full explanation in 1. 12—16 
introduced by quicquid. On the whole I am inclined to take 
linea as an adjective in agreement with velaria. The quantity 
is of course a difficulty, but Virgil has aestusque pluviasque 
and Statius may have allowed himself the same license. As to 
the meaning of linea, it is known that the awnings of theatres 
were as a rule made either of wool or linen. Pliny in discuss- 
ing the various uses of linen says (Nat. Hist. xix. 1—6) 
‘Inventum jam est etiam quod ignibus non absumeretur’ and 
adds ‘ Ergo huic lino principatus in toto orbe.’ Here then the 
linen awning may refer to the adoption of this linen or to some 
improvement of the sort introduced by Domitian. 


Tum tibi quas vestes, quae non gestamina mitis 
Festinabat erus? brevibus constringere laenis 
Pectora et angusta talari artare lacertos 
Enormes non ille sinens, sed semper ad annos 
Texta legens modo Puniceo velabat amictu ete. 

L, 11. 1. 127—182. 


Bahrens has here made reckless changes, and the result is 
confusion worse confounded. The Mss. read angusta telas artare 
(A) lacerna Enormes non ille sinus Ca. This I keep, and with 
a full stop after lacerna should translate ‘What clothes did not 
your fond master give you, even before the right time? He 
used to fasten the short cloaks across your chest and contract 
the web of the narrow mantle. He never gave you loose shape- 
less folds, but ever suiting the raiment to your years’ etc. 
Nothing can be plainer than this. Melia was eager to give 
Glaucias the best of everything: even before the usual age he 
dressed him in laenae and lacernae, made small especially to 
suit him. Instead of buying clothes which Glaucias will grow 
into, everything is made to fit exactly, and this of course in- 
volves the constant purchase of new dresses. 


Vv 
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ades huc emissus ab atro 
Limine, cui soli cuncta impetrare facultas, 
Glaucia (nam insontes animas nec portitor arcet 
Nec durae comes ille ferae). L. 11. 1, 227—230. 


Nam is an insertion and is not found in the Mss. I should 
read Glaucia (si insontes animas...). 

The change from this to Glaucias insontes would be very 
natural, and Glaucias would inevitably be altered to Glaucia to 
suit the sense. 


Vive Midae gazis et Lydo ditior auro 

Quem non ambigui fasces, non mobile vulgus, 

Non leges, non castra tenent, qui pectore magno 

Spemque metumque domas astu sublimior omni. 
L. 11. 2. 125. 


Astu is a correction of Bahrens, tuto is the reading of AC. 
I propose titulo which is supported by 1. 145 of the same poem, 


Ite per annos 
Saeculaque et priscae titulos praecedite famae. 


miserum est primaeva parenti 
Pignora surgentesque (nefas!) accendere natos. 
L. IL. 6, 2. 3. 


Accendere is a correction: acedere is the reading of A, 
accedere of C. But surely the expression ‘to burn growing 
children’ is singularly harsh even for Statius, and it is not even 
the reading of the Mss. I propose to read a! cedere. 


rumpat frenos dolor iste deisque 
Si tam dura placent, hominem exprobret (ei mihi! subdo 
Ipse faces) hominem, Urse, tuum, cui dulce volenti 
Servitium. | L. 11. 6. 12—16. 


Exprobret is a correction of Bahrens for gemis AC. I should 
read homo enim for hominem, and translate ‘The gods may do 
as they please: you at least as a man bewail this man of yours.’ 
Enim merely gives emphasis to homo, a usage not uncommon 
in Virgil. 
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nunc ipsum in limine cerno 
Solventem voces et talia dicta ferentem. 
L, v1. 1. 164. 


But ipsum is a correction: read ipse with AC, and put a 
colon after limine. 


nunc ipse in limine: cerno 
Solventem voces... 


The improvement is obvious. 


Nec minor his tu nosse fidem invictamque maritis 
Dedere. | L, 111. 5. 50. 


Invictamque is a correction of Bahrens, victamque is the 
Ms. reading. I propose vittamque maritis Dedere. The fillet 
was worn by brides and Vestal Virgins as a symbol of chastity. 
Cf. Prop. rv. 11. 33, 


Mox ubi jam facibus cessit praetexta maritis, 
Vinxit et adspersas altera vitta comas. 


Further, the Vitta is the outward sign of marriage (Ovid 
Ep. 11. 8. 51) and chastity (Tristia 11. 247). Hence, when Sta- 
tius says to his wife ‘Nec minor his tu vittam dedere,’ he 
means, you are inferior to none of these in chaste devotion to 
your husband. 


Hae possent et Athon cavare dextrae 
Et moestum pelagus gementis Helles 
Intercludere ponte non natanti. 
His parvus, nisi cliviae vetarent 
Inous freta miscuisset Inos, 
L. Iv. 3. 56—62. 


I fully agree with Prof. Ellis in rejecting ‘ the pedantic con- 
jecture cliviae, a word of very dubious authority,’ but I cannot 
accept as he does the emendation ‘His laurus nisi Deliae 
vetarent. The Ms. reading is deviae. The passage is inter- 
esting for its reference to one of many attempts to cut through 
the isthmus of Corinth, an enterprise in which Julius Caesar, 
Caligula and Nero successively failed. 
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Pliny Nat. Hist. tv. 5 says ‘ Lecheae hine, Cenchreae illine, 
longo et ancipiti navium ambitu. Quam ob causam perfodere 
navigabili alveo angustias eas tentavere Demetrius rex, Dic- 
tator Caesar, Caius princeps, Domitius Nero, infausto (ut om- — 
nium patuit exitu) incepto.’ The last words are of special 
importance for the explanation of this passage. It is quite 
clear that the Romans had begun to look witb suspicion upon 
any attempt of the kind, and when ‘after Nero’s departure the 
design was promptly abandoned, the Romans regarded its frus- 
tration as a judgement perhaps on his unnatural pride. We 
are indebted to Xiphilinus for an account of the omens which 
boded ill to the work. alua te ydp rots mpwerois aypapévors 
THS YS avéxrAvoev Kab oipwyal puenOpoi Té Twes éEnxovovto 
kal eldwra ToAda epavratero. 

The sense then we should expect the passage to bear is this. 
‘These hands would have made a canal through the Isthmus, 
had not the project been ill-omened and discredited by the 
Gods.’ And now as to the reading. I propose 


His parvus, nisi Di via vetarent, 
Inous freta miscuisset Isthmos. 


The change is the slightest possible (Di via for deviae) and 
the sense of the whole passage pleads strongly for this reading. 
‘These hands could make a passage through Athos, and bridge 
over the Hellespont: Ino’s Isthmus, an easy task for these, 
were it not that the gods forbad the way, would have mingled 
its two seas.’ It is obvious that on this interpretation parvus 
is not a mere epithet, and is therefore not liable to Prof. Ellis’ 
objection that ‘nothing can be more unlike the manner of 
Statius than to combine two epithets with a single substantive.’ 
Finally it is satisfactory to be able to illustrate the construction 
nisi Di via vetarent from Statius himself, Theb. x11. 558 ‘Quos 
vetat igne Creon.’ 


Sed cum plaga recens et adhuc in vulnere primo 
Aegra domus, questu misero hautque accessus ad aurem 
Conjugis orbati. 

L. v. 1. 18—20. 
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This is a conjecture of Bahrens for miseramque accessus, the 
reading of Ca, I change que into qui and read 


questu miseram qui accessus ad aurem 
Conjugis orbati ? 
‘What access can my complaint find to the sorrowing ear of 
the widower ?’ 


Nec mirum: videt ille obitus ortusque, quid Auster, 
Quid Boreas hibernus agat, ferrique togaeque 
Consilia atque ipsam mentem probat. ille subactis 
Molem immensam humeris et vix tractabile pondus 
Imposuit. L. v. 1. 81—85. 


Subactis is a correction of Avantius, and does not seem 
satisfactory: jubatis is the reading of Ca. I should read 
mentem probat ille sub actis, Le. he judges not merely the act 
itself but the spirit which prompts it. 


Praeterea, fidos dominus si dividat enses 
Pandere, quis centum valeat frenare, maniplos 
Admissus quis eques, quis praecepisse cohorti, 
Quem deceat clari praestantior ordo tribuni. 

L. v. 1. 94—97. 


Frenare, maniplos admissus quis eques is a correction of 
Bihrens: the Ms. reading is frenare maniplos intermissus 
eques. I believe that a very slight change will restore the 
passage as Statius wrote it. I propose to read Sin permissus 
eques in place of intermissus eques and punctuate thus: 


Praeterea, fidos dominus si dividat enses, 
Pandere quis centum valeat frenare maniplos, 
Sin permissus eques, quis praecepisse cohorti, 
Quem deceat clari praestantior ordo tribuni. 


Pandere like magnum late dimittere in orbem |. 86 depends 
on ‘pondus imposuit’ |, 85. The meaning of the passage is 
now clear: Abascantus is to determine who is to govern the 
hundred manipli, or who is to command the cavalry. The 
‘centum manipli’ I believe to be the praetorian troops, and 
‘fidos enses’ is in favour of this. The manipulus probably 


r3 hb 
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varied in number from 200 to 140 men. Now if we take 160 
as the number of men in one manipulus, centum manipli will 
give us 16,000 men, and this was the exact number of the 
praetorian guard under Vitellius, 


Nunc etiam labente manu, nec lumine sicco 
Ordior acclinis tumulo, quo molle quiescis 
Jugera nostra tenens, ubi post Aeneia fata 
.Stellatam Latiis ingessit montibus Albam 
Ascanius, L. v. 3. 35+-39. 


Stellatam, the Correction of Bahrens for Stellatus Ca, we 
may reject at once, but Stella tuus, the emendation of Prof. 
Ellis, 1s most fascinating. He writes (Journ. Phil. vol. x11. 
page 91) ‘I have little doubt that Stellatus is a corruption of 
Stella, tuus, the poet taking occasion, as he so often does, to pay 
an incidental compliment io his noble friend Stella.’ 

My objection to this is, firstly that there is nothing in 
Statius to justify our supposing that Stella derived his pedi- 
gree from Ascanius, and secondly that this sudden address to 
Stella is strangely harsh in view of the fact that Statius only 
in the preceding line has addressed his father in the Vocative, 
and again addresses him in 1, 41 ‘Hic ego te.’ I venture to 
read spe laetus, which is commonplace enough by the side of 
Prof. Ellis’ brilliant suggestion, but is not an unsuitable de- 
scription of the high hopes with which Ascanius would set out 


to found a new colony. 


HUGH MACNAGHTEN. 


CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. 


Ir seems almost impertinent to inflict of the readers of this 
Journal one more attempt to throw some light on this much 
debated theme. 

In a late number (84) of this Journal Mr H. E. Malden re- 
viewed the subject in an interesting paper, in which he discussed 
the views of Dr Guest, Sir George Airy, Mr Lewin and Mr 
Vines. 

To make my remarks as short as: possible, I shall state 
briefly the points of the controversy. 


A. Caesar sailed from the Portus Itius. Where was this? 

(a) Dr Guest after Camden, as also Mr Long, placed 

this port at Wissant near Cape Gris-nez, and is followed by 
Mr Malden. 

(6) Other antiquaries identified it with Boulogne (which 
had however a Gaulish name of its own, Gessoriacum). Mr 
Lewin is the only modern English writer who supports this. 

_(c) Sir George Airy (on the analogy of William the 
Conqueror’s invasion) identifies Portus Itius with the mouth of 
the Somme. 


B. Where did Caesar land? 
(a) Dr Guest says at Deal, following Camden. 
(6) Mr Lewin and Mr Malden say in Romney Marsh. 
(c) Sir G. Airy says at Pevensey near Hastings (where 
William landed 11 centuries later). 


C. Mr Malden has introduced a fresh element of doubt, as 
he maintains that Caesar started from two different points on 


a: ie 
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his two expeditions, as he does not name the Portus Itius in 
the account of his first expedition, but only refers to some place 
in the land of the Morini. 


If we could settle any one of these debated points, some- 
thing would be done for the simplification of the problem. 

My main effort will be to show that Caesar started from the 
Portus Itius (wherever 1t was) on both occasions. 

The data for the whole discussion are scanty; hence its 


. endlessness. I shall state these briefly and then proceed to 


reason from them. 

1. Let us hear first Caesar himself. On the first ex- 
pedition: in Morinos proficiscitur quod inde erat breutssimus 
in Britanniam transiectus (Iv. 21). 

2. His constitutis rebus nactus idoneam ad nauigandum 
tempestatem tertia fere uigilia soluit equitesque in ulteriorem 
portum progredi et naues conscendere et se sequi iussit. A 
quibus cum paulo tardius esset administratum, ipse hora 
circiter diei quarta cum primis nauibus Britanniam attigit, 
atque ibi in omnibus collibus expositas hostium copias armatas 
conspexit. Cuius loci haec erat natura, atque ita montibus 
angustis mare continebatur uti ex locis superioribus in litus 
telum adigi posset, hunc ad egrediendum nequaquam idoneum 
locum arbitratus, dum reliquae naues eo conuenirent, ad horam 
nonam in ancoris expectauit.—his dimissis (sc. tribunis) et 
uentum et aestum uno tempore nactus secundum, dato signo et 
sublatis ancoris circiter milia passuum septem ab eo loco pro- 
gressus, aperto ac plano litore naues constituit. (Iv. 23.) 

Of the second expedition he says: 

3. Conlaudatis militibus atque eis qui negotio praefuerant, 
quid fieri uelit, ostendit atque omnes.ad portum Itium con- 
uenire iubet, quo ex portu commodissimum in Britanniam 
transtectum esse cognouerat circiter milium passuum XXX 
[transmissum] a continenti. (v. 2.) 

4. Ad solis occasum soluit et leni Africo prouectus, media 
circiter nocte uento intermisso, cursum non tenuit et longius 
delatus aestu orta luce sub sinistra Britanniam relictam con- 
spexit. Tum rursus aestus commutationem secutus remis con- 
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tendit ut eam partem insulae caperet qua optimum esse egres- 
sum superiore aestate cognouerat.—accessum est ad Britanniam 
omnibus nauibus meridiano fere tempore. (Vv. 8.) 

5. Strabo (B.c. 63—A.D. 21) says: trois 8 dad trav tepi Tov 
‘Pivov torev avayopévots ovK at avTav Tév éxBoAay 6 TODS 
éoTlv, GAAA amd Tav GpopovvTwv Tots Mevarriots Mopiver, 
wap ols dott kat TO “Itiov, @ éypyjaato vavotaOuq@ Kaicap o 
Geos Staipwy eis tThv vncov’ vixtrwp 8 avnyOn Kal TH voTepaia 
KaThpe wept Teraptny Spav tptaxocious Kai elxoot aradiovs Tod 
SsamAov TedAécas* xatéraBe & év apovpats rov airov. (IV. 199.) 

6. Dio Cassius (flor. 180 A.D.) says of the first expedition : 
Tov pev Scatrrovy Kal’ 6 padiota éxphy pera tev welav érrown- 
Gato, ov pévTo. Kal 4 ede wpoceayev’ of yap Bpetravoi Tov 
érimXouv avtov mpotruOdpevos Tas KaTapoes’ aTracas TAs pos 
THS nTElpov ovaas TpoKaTédraPov, Gxpay ovY TiVa Tpoéyouvcay 
mepirrevoas éTrépwoe trapexoulaOn KavtaiOa Tovs mpoo- 
pikavrds of és Ta Tevayn atroBaivoyte viknaoas, >On THs yIs 
Kpatnaas, Tply THY TAciw cupBonBerav EdOeiy x. T,X. | 

We are now in a position to deal with our first point. The 
latter portion of the extract from Strabo seems to have escaped 
completely the notice of scholars, although Dr Guest quoted the 
first part of it in reference to the Portus Itius. Strabo beyond 
doubt refers to Caesar’s first expedition. To Caesar’s tertia fere 
uigilia corresponds Strabo’s vi«rwp, and to the hora circiter 
diet quarta of the former the epi rerdprnv dpar of the latter. 
But Strabo declares that Caesar used ro “Ircov as his port, 
which puts it beyond doubt that Caesar started from the Portus 
Itius on his first as well as on his second expedition’. 

It is easy to understand why Caesar mentions the name of 
the port in the account of his second, but not in that of his first 
invasion. 

On the first occasion he marches into the land of the Morini 
because he knew that from that district there was the shortest 


1 If Dio’s authority were sufficient, wider. 
we could argue that Caesar evidently 2 Strabo is fully aware that Caesar 
did not land at any point opposite the made two expeditions, for he says 
point from which he sailed, but rather (200) dls 5¢ &:é8y Kaioap els riv vicov 
at some spot where the Channel was 6 @eds x.T.X. 
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sea passage into Britain. But he had not fixed upon any par- 
ticular spot until he went there himself to select whatever point 
on the coast would best serve as a rendezvous. On the second 
occasion, as he now knew the coast, and had found the Portus 
Itius the most suitable place, he orders his forces to collect 
there, and further, his language shows that he had found that 
there was a very convenient (commodissumum, not breurssumum) 
crossing of 30 miles (as it stands in the text). 

Next, let us assail the grand cruz, Where was the Portus 
Itius? Was it Wissant, Boulogne, Calais, Ambleteuse, Dun- 
kerque, or the mouth of the Somme? It has been assumed by 
scholars that it was a capacious harbour, since it could hold 
800 ships. Hence Sir G. Airy considers the mouth of the 
Somme the strongest claimant as being the only harbour on 
this coast of sufficient extent, and Dr Guest has argued vigor- 
ously to prove that the pool harbour behind the sandbanks of 
Wissant afforded the necessary space. 

Now I venture to think that a proper understanding of the 
passage of Strabo quoted above would have saved much discus- 
sion. All scholars have assumed that ro “Ircov of Strabo simply 
represents the portus Itius of Caesar, in other words, they 
translate it as the Itian harbour. The word “Itov is evidently 
an adjective (as is likewise Itius in Caesar). If we ask ourselves 
what class of geographical names of coast places are neuter 
adjectives joined with the article, we shall soon get some light. 
The noun to be understood is evidently neuter, hence it cannot 
be Alun, or KoNTros. “Axpoy 0: axpwrnptoy is evidently the 
word we want. When we open Ptolemy’s account of this coast, 
and find the single beadland mentioned by him is called “Itcoy 
dxpov, we can have little doubt that “6 “Irzov in Strabo repre- 
sents the same cape. Analogies from the same region are 
ready to hand ; 70 Kdytiov, dtrep dot To EGov axpoy TIS vHTOU 
(Strabo, Iv. 193), while Ptolemy calls it Kavriov depov. Again, 
Diodorus Siculus (v. 22) speaks of ré axpwtnpiov To KaXovpEvor 
Bedépsov, which Ptolemy simply terms Bodépiov. Cape Finis- 
terre in Spain is called Népsov by Strabo, Néprov dxpov by 
Ptolemy. Similarly Cape Finisterre in France is called Ka- 
Bavoy by Strabo. 
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If any one still doubts that such neuters are regularly the 
names of capes and headlands, let him read down a few pages 
of Ptolemy. The names of harbours and bays on the other hand 
are regularly masculine, e.g. Méyas Acunv, Kavos Ayn, Acuav- 
yios KoXTros and so on’. But the objection may be raised, How 
could the Itian Headland be a harbour? My answer is ready. 
It was not a harbour in the full sense, as is clear from the lan- 
guage of Strabo, who does not term it a Ayuny but a vavotrab por, 
a roadstead merely. 

A cursory examination of the latter term will show how 
clearly the Greeks distinguished it from the former. No head- 
land could ever have been termed Acunv, which means a natural 
harbour formed by a bay well sheltered by projecting forelands. 
This distinction, and also that a headland could be called a 
vavoTa@poy, is well shown by a familiar passage of Thucydides | 
(111. 6) éretyicav otparomeda bv0 éxarépwlev THs TodEws (Mity- 
lene) «cal tods époppous em’ audorépors Tots Atpéoey errotovvTo. 
—vavaotabpov 5é paddov Hv avtois mAolwv Kab ayopas 7 
Manréa. Here we have Cape Malea as a vavota@pyor mdolwyr, 
contrasted with the real harbours (Acuwéves) of Mitylene. 

There is then no Jonger any difficulty in identifying ro 
“Ircov of Sirabo with the “Ituoy adxpov of Ptolemy. Can we 
but identify the latter with some modern headland, we have 
got a solid gain. There is but one prominent cape on this 
coast, that is Grisnez, which with Dover forms the actual 
Strait, which the Dutch therefore call De Hogden, the Heights 
(as Dr Guest points out). The only cape in this region men- 
tioned by Ptolemy is “Irvov, which naturally represents the 
most important feature on the coast. A claim has been put in 
for Alpreck near Boulogne, which has been generally rejected. 
For the advocates of both Wissant and Boulogne support the 
claim of Grisnez. 

We are thus led to conclude that Caesar used a point close 
to Grisnez as his harbour and thus termed it Portus Itius, The 
bay lying between that cape and the village of Wissant, now 


1 For instance all neuter coast names ception of Aoivoy xodwos, where the 
in his account of Ireland, England reading Aovvoy is doubtful, a Latin 
and Scotland are capes (with the ex- version giving Dunus). 
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blocked by sandbanks, but where there still existed a service- 
able harbour until the 15th century, is a not unnatural place 
to regard as Caesar’s portus, but since Dio (xL. 1) calls the 
place where Caesar landed in Britain a vavotaOmov, any con- 
venient beach then existing near Grisnez would suit just as well. 

There now remains the last and most difficult question, 
Where did Caesar land ? 

His own words quoted above (contendit ut eam partem 
insulae caperet, qua optimum esse egressum superiore aestate 
cognouerat) indicate that his terminus ad quem was the same 
on both occasions, whilst Dio Cassius (XL. 1) is explicit on this 
point, although he tells us nothing of the port of embarkment 
(xarnpé Te ovv évOa Kal mporepov). As I am utterly ignorant 
of the localities round which the controversy has raged, I shall 
confine myself strictly to the literary evidence. I may remark 
that the local antiquary is too prone to regard earthworks of 
comparatively recent times as Roman or British camps, and local 
tradition is as worthless as the fabulous narratives of the Welsh 
bards. Three places, as we saw, satisfy the required conditions : 
(1) the beach near Deal or Walmer, about the required distance 
from the high cliffs near Dover with the little Stour about 
twelve miles inland; (2) the old shore somewhere in the interior 
of what is now Romney Marsh, about the required distance from 
the high cliffs near Folkestone; (3) the beach at Pevensey, 
about the required distance from Hastings or St Leonard’s. 

Knowing now with high probability the position of the 
Portus Itius, and Itian Promontory, and having two separate 
accounts of the distance traversed by Caesar on his first voyage, 
it may be worth testing by this criterion which of the three 
points best fits the distance given by the authorities, even 
though I am thoroughly aware of the difficulty experienced 
by the ancients in measuring with accuracy distances by sea. 
Some have proposed to expel as an interpolation the words 
circiter milium passuum XXX* a continenti, as this does not 
represent the actual distance across the Straits. But, as I 


1 Since this paper was written I suggestion is no longer a conjecture, 
find in Oberlin’s ed. of Caesar (Lipsiae but I have not as yet found in what 
1805) the note (on xxx) al. xu. My M&S. the reading occurs, 
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have indicated already, Caesar is referring to that which he 
had found to be not the shortest, but the most switable trans- 
rectus 1n his previous expedition. If this be so there is no 
need of excision. Let us look again at Strabo’s statement, and 
once more it throws light on Caesar. His words are xarnpe 
wept TeradpTnv @®pay Tptaxociovs Kal eixoot aotadiovs Tod da- 
wXov teréoas. Strabo is plainly translating some definite 
number of Roman miles, for if he was simply giving round}. 
numbers he would have said 300 or 350, not 320 stades. 

As we know from his own writings, Strabo counted 8 
stades to the Roman mile’. Accordingly 320 stades= 40 Roman 
miles. There is thus a discrepancy between Caesar’s thirty 
and Strabo’s furty miles. The solution is not hard. Numerals 
when expressed by symbols are of all things most subject to 
corruption in Mss. If we therefore find two writers nearly con- 
temporary differing in their account of a certain number, the 
one writing the number in full, but the other only as a symbol, 
we cannot hesitate to decide in favour of the former. The xxx 
of Caesar ought then to be xxxx. What more common 
mistake can there be than the omission of one x, especially 
as copyists anxious to make Caesar’s account tally with the 
distance across the Straits would almost certainly strike out 
one X. 

Let us now see which of the three points best fits approam- 
ately (for that is all that we ask) with the distance sailed by 
Caesar. Sir G. Airy raised two objections against the claims 
of Deal, which have never been answered. The first was that 
the tides would have been running westward instead of east- 
ward at 3 o'clock in the afternoon on the day of Caesar’s first 
landing. As Caesar tells us that there was full moon on the 
third day after his arrival the tides can be calculated with 
accuracy. If he had sailed from Dover to Deal he would have 
had the tide against him instead of with him as he says he had. 
This argument is fatal to Deal. His other argument tells 
equally against Romney Marsh and Deal. He holds that it is 
incredible that Caesar’s fastest ships should have taken at least 


1 Strabo vit. 822 doyitouémp dé, ws pév ol woddol, 1rd plow oxracrdascov 
rerpaxtox(dtoe K.T.A. 
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nine hours to traverse the distance. Dover is 22 miles from 
Wissant, Folkestone not 24. Thus the fastest ships could not 
have made much more than two miles in an hour. Strabo 
evidently regards their speed as being at the rate of from four 
to five Roman miles an hour, as Caesar traversed 40 Roman 
miles in nine or ten hours. Mr Malden gives instances of the 
time occupied in crossing the Straits in modern times. In 
1875 a six-oared boat rowed from Folkestone to Boulogne in 
five hours, and in 1885 an exceedingly ill-manned eight-oared 
boat rowed from Dover to Calais in four hours and a quarter. 
Caesar evidently had wind all the way on his first voyage, for 
if he had been becalmed he would have mentioned the fact 
as he does in his account of his second voyage. Neither 
Dover nor Folkestone is anything like 40 Roman miles from 
Wissant. Sir G. Airy’s argument from the time taken is in 
harmony with Strabo’s statement. We must thus cast aside 
the claims of Deal and Romney Marsh. Hastings (with the 
landing place at Pevensey) is alone left. As far as I can ascer- 
tain it is above 42 Roman miles from Cape Grisnez to Hastings. 
This distance would give a speed of from 4 to 44 miles an hour 
for Caesar’s leading ships, which is the speed assigned to them 
by Strabo. This point suits the conditions of distance and 
time extremely well. 

I have thus shown (1) that Caesar started from the same 
point on both his expeditions; (2) that ro “Irvoy of Strabo 
is almost certainly the “Itiov axpov of Ptolemy, the Cape 
Grisnez of to-day; and (3) I have attempted to apply a con- 
fessedly rude criterion based upon Strabo’s statement of the 
distance to aid us in discovering what spot along our shores 
saw the landing of “ the hook-nosed fellow of Rome.” 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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THE IAMBIC, A REPLY. 


“Own the mind of an adversary one never makes the faintest 
impression,” said Matthew Arnold, when for once he con- 
descended to controversy. Nor is it likely that Dr Fennell 
and I will ever make any impression on one another, for, if I 
may venture to say so, the only point in common between our 
rival hypotheses is their extreme speculativeness. I shall 
abstain therefore from criticizing a view which I am of all men 
least likely to appreciate, and content myself with defending 
my own position where Dr Fennell has attacked it. 

(1) Dr Fennell quotes several lines of which he regards 
the scansion on my system as “intolerable”. Why? Because 
the words coincide with the musical bars. But what is this 
which I see further down about the “Teutonic ear”? How can 
a Teuton tell off-hand what a Greek would consider intolerable? 
ovdey olov autovs épwrav; I interrogate the Greeks them- 
selves. If words may not coincide with musical bars the 
following lines are “intolerable”. 


avdpa joe | évvere | povea || zroAvTporrov | os pada | roAXa. 
ai 5é | Sepa | pn déxer’ | ddAra | Sweet. 

persypov | avrap | audi | xopaa. 

MO@ | re Kov | AiAw | Badroz | Te ov | BdAot. (On Dr Fennell’s 
system.) | . 


And one might add that the Carmina Popularia are mere 
doggrel. 

(2) “The concurrence of the end of a word with the end 
of the first foot, line after line consecutively, does not seem 
- natural.” This difficulty, if it were one, would be equally 
fatal to Dr Fennell’s own view; see e.g. the opening thirteen 
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lines of the Heraclidae. But it is none at all; such a rhythm 
happens perpetually in hexameters and why not in other 
metres ? 

(3) ‘The middle foot and also the verse are cut into two 
equal portions” in such lines as 

By pe aoaiot pyr | cviacoe Sapva. 

The remark about aioA@ completely mystifies me. Can 
Dr Fennell suppose that I took aioX@ to mean Aeolic? 

(4) I certainly said that the rule of the cretic was “dictated 
by the ear.” But I meant the Greek ear, not the Teutonic, 
though I expressed myself very badly; I should have said was 
not zis dictated. My own ear is so bad that I feel no objection 
to spondees in the fourth foot.in many cases, let alone violation 
of the cretic. And if the Greek ear did not dictate the rule, 
did not object to the rhythm, how did the rule come to exist? 

I have to thank Dr Fennell most sincerely for the kindly 
manner in which he has treated my heresies, and to apologize 
for my ignorance of his view. But it is small wonder that I 
should not have looked into a dissertation on the Seven for a 
theory of the iambic, 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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TRACES OF A SAYING OF THE DIDACHE. 


THE Teaching of the Twelve Apostles contains the unique 
saying on almsgiving ispwratw 7 édenpoovvn cov eis Tas yetpas 
cou péxypis av yes tive Ss. Fresh traces of this having been 
lately discovered, an opportunity arises of testing its interpre- 
tation. What I have taken to be its meaning will be set forth 
more fully below, and the result will be compared with parallels 
from other writings in which the precept is cited or paraphrased 
in Latin or Greek. These confirm the view that it does not 
contradict or limit the previous saying avril 7@ airobvTi ce 
SiSov but goes beyond it. EvoceBov pév to mavtl airodyte 
S:dovat, evoeBeotépwr bé nal TO un atroovTe. 

l. The Saying as it stands in the Didache. 

The Teaching begins by stating that there are Two Ways, 
one of Life and one of Death, and then proceeds to expound the 
former thus: 

1) peev ovv dos THS Cans eoTLv a’TN TPwTOY ayamTnaELs TOV 
Gedy Tov troinoavra oe SevTepoyv tov mAnaiov gov ws cEeavTov’ 
mwavta 6é dca éay Oednons pn yiverOai oor Kai od arp py 
woe’ TovTwv dé tov rAoywv 4 Sidayn éotw avtn...... éay apn 
Tis TO iwaTiov Gov S6s avT@ Kal TOV yiTaVva’ édv AGBy Tis ato 
cov TO cov fy atraire.’ ovbé yap Svvacat’ ANTI TH aiTO{NTi cE 
AiAoy Kal yur) atraiter® aot yap Oéret SidocOat 6 watTnp éx TaéV 
iSiwyv yapiopatwy’ waxaptos 6 Sid0vs Kata Thy évToAny’ GO@os 
yap é€oTw* oval T@ ANapBavoyTe’ ei péev yap xpelav you 
AapBaver tis aO@os Eorat’ 6 Sé pn xpelav éxywv Sdcet Slenv 
ivatt é\aBe Kat eis Th ev auvoyt Sé yevopevos éFeracOnce- 
Tat wept oy empake’ Kal ovn éEedevcetar exeiOev péypis ov 
avroég@ tov éxyatoy Kodpavtnv' adda Kal wept tovTov §é 
elpnTat’ iApwTdtao H EAEHMOCYNH COY Eic Tac yElpac coy MeyPIC 
BN PNG@c TIN} A@c. Seurépa Sé evTorAn TAS Sidayys* ov hovevoess 
K.T.A, 


. ne 
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wavtt T@ aitoovti oe Sidov] Since to give on demand is 
not to give spontaneously, this precept does not inculcate the 
highest form of liberality. However little importunate the 
beggar may be, to give to one that asks does not imply a 
previous desire to give: still less any active effort to find out 
the persons to whom to give. A man may give zav7l ro 
airodytt and yet neglect those to whom it was his first duty to 
give. | 

éx trav idiwv yapicpatwv] The reason assigned for the 
precept is that the Father wills that to all should be given of 
His own gifts. “Freely ye have received, freely give.” The 
command to give merely of that which one already possesses 
does not rise to the level of Eph. iv. 28, “Let him labour, 
working with his hands the thing that is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth.” | 

oval t@ AawBavovt:] The mischief of indiscriminate alms- 
giving is clearly indicated. Woe to him that receiveth. He who 
receives without being in want will be called to account and 
will have to pay the penalty to the uttermost farthing. In 
such case the giver will have done harm to the person to whom 
he gave. 

paxaptos 6 Sid0rs Kata THY évtodnv, abados yap éoTw] He 
who gives according to the commandment to give indis- 
criminately is blessed, a@@os yap éoruv. However much harm 
he may have done, the commandment is his justification. He 
has the happiness to be pronounced innocent and the receiver 
is held responsible. The results of giving according to this 


évtoAn being thus dubious, and the precept requiring no 


spontaneous effort “to seek and to save” and no assiduous 
preparation for such occasions of giving as may arise, the 
Teaching supplies its defects by another precept iSpwtdtw 
x.T.X. Which we have now to consider. 

G@dXa Kal wept Touvrou dé (sic) eipnrat] We know nothing 
of the oral or written source of the saying thus introduced, but 
the formula of citation, taken by itself, is one which may be 
freely rendered, “ Scriptura dicit,” as we shall have occasion to 
notice in sect. 3 (p. 160). Compare in St Luke iv. 12 eiputa 
oux éxmreipacess Kupioy tov Beov cov. The question is not . 
merely what does eipnras mean in the Teaching but what would 
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later writers make of it? The saying may have been adopted 
from the Jewish oral tradition. 

iSpwratw 7 édhenpoovyvyn cov eis TAs Yeipas cou] eAEeNpwoovvy 
is used proleptically of alms-money or that which is to be given 
away as alms. I take eis ras yeipas cov to mean that, before a 
man can give, his alms-money must somehow come into his 
possession. First fill thy hand, then give. IlAnpdcas oéo yeip’ 
EXeov ypynfovTe trapaoyov (Phocyl.). Compare Psalm 129, 7, 
“whereof the mower filleth not his hand.” In the previous 
saying the giver is supposed to be already in the enjoyment of 
the means to give. According to this he has first to earn or 
gather his “alms.” He is to lay up in store that he may be able 
to give. On the relation of the saying to its immediate context 
see sect. 4, 

No emendation of iSépwrata, for which St Augustine has Sudet 
(sect. 3), is wanted. Against the proposal to read idpwoato, 
from the known form ‘épdq, it is enough to say that the context 
requires not an aorist but a present imperative, whether to 
express the continuing process, Let thine alms be sweating (or be 
for sweating) into thine hands until &c., whatever “sweating ” 
may mean, or to correspond to the series of general precepts to 
which the saying belongs, from xa) od dAXA@ fn Tole to wayTh 
T® aitobvri ae Sidov. Reading then idpwrarw, from ispwraw 
(atraé Xey.), we have further to consider whether it should be 
rendered, according to one view of its form, as a desiderative, 
“Let thine alms be for sweating into thine hands,” the alms 
being supposed desirous of coming into the hands to be given 
away. Compare the desire of the clusters to be gathered in 
Papias Fragm. Iv. (ed. Routh), “Et quum eorum apprehenderit 
aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius clamabit: Botrus ego melior 
sum, me sume, per me Dominum benedic.” But idpwraw (or 
-taw) would perhaps signify “am in a sweat” symptomatic of 
disease, or profuse and abnormal, so that “sweat” in the saying 
under discussion might mean sweat freely. Professor Mayor 
cites Kiihner’s Greek Grammar I. 698 for examples of words to 
the point: “das Suffix :aw wird wie auch dw zur Bezeichnung 
von korperlichen und geistigen Krankheitszustanden ge- 
braucht, als: vdepsdw u. vdepaw, habe die Wassersucht (depos), 
oTANVLaw = TOV OTAnVA ady@, ALOcaw, leide an Steinschmerzen 
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.. Bpayyaw u. -caw, leide an Heiserkeit, u.s, w.” Kiibner refers 
to Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 79 sqq. 

Sweat is most naturally taken to connote labour. It stands 
for field labour in Gen. iii. 19, and for literary labour in 
2 Macc, ii. 26. In the Athanasian tract De Virginitate the 
spiritual athlete wins the kingdom of heaven by great toils and 
“noble sweatings” (Migne P. G. vol. 28, 273). It may also 
stand for the produce of labour, as “labour” itself does in 
Psalm 128, 2, “For thou shalt eat the labour («dzrov or aovous) 
of thine hands.” Compare in the Ecclesiazusae-750—2, 


ov yap tov éudy idpata cal dedwriav 

IAN ‘ ¢ 9 4 3 a“ 
ovdev pos Eros ovTws avontas éxBare 
mpiy av éxtrvOwpar way TO mpayy Sires exer. 


As a man eats his “labour” or ‘dps, so he should give alms of 
it, and for this purpose the savings of his toil should be 
accumulating by driblets—dropping as sweat into his hands. 
The two sources of supply referred to in this saying and the 
previous one are brought together in Apost. Const. v.1, é« trav 
vTrapyovTwy cov Kal éx Tod Koto, or ispa@ros. 

péxpes av yv@s tive Ss] The whole saying refers to giving 
proprio motu and asking does not come into the field of view. 
Discrimination is a necessary feature of spontaneous giving, 
since one does not deliberately purpose to give except to fit 
persons. In respect of labouring to have to give and of giving 
unasked, this precept goes beyond zravti T@ aitodyri ce didou, 
and it does not in any way restrict the “imperatam largitatem”. 

It remains to test this interpretation by parallels from later 
writings. 

2. Traces of the Saying in Greek writings. 

a. Apost. Const. lub. vii. makes free use of the Teaching, 
and we can say exactly where traces of the saying iSpwrarw 
«.T.X. Should be found in it. In chap. 2 we read: 

T® aitovbvtt ce Sidov Kai amd tod BérXovTos SaveicacOat 
Tapa cov uy atroKreions THv yelpa. Sixacos yap avnp oixtelpes 
wal xiypa. waot ydp Bére SidocBar 6 matip 6 Tov HALOY 
avtTod avatTédXwv emi rovnpols Kat aya0ous, Kal tov veTov 
avrod Bpéywv ém Sixaious nai adixouvs. amdow ovv Sixatov 
Sidovar €2 oikeiwn TONWN' Tia yap, donot, Tov KUptoy amo 
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cov Sixaiwv tmovey' mpotiunréov Sé todvs ayious. Ov dov- 
eVCELS K.T.D. 

é& oixelwv rrovwv] Just before ov dovevoers is the place for 
péxpis dv yes tive Ss, and there we find the paraphrase 
mpottumréov Sé rors aylous. Just before this we look for a trace 
of iSpwratw, and we find é& oixeiwy rover. In A post. Const. 
v. 1 we read «al é« tod Komrov nal é« Tov iSpw@ros vpav 
wéurpatre avt@, a preference being again given, namely to the 
peaptus ayios. Thus we find in A post. Const. vii. 2 an equivalent 
of the command to give é idtoy iApwrtoc (p. 154), followed by 
ampotipntéov 5é Tovs ayious, in the very place where we should 
expect to find a trace of the saying iSpwratw x.7.d. wéypis av 
yvas tive Sos. If then the saying was still extant in Greek, as 
we know that it was in Latin, we need not doubt that the 
redactor had it in mind. 

qacw ovv Sixatoy Sdovat «.7.r.] He writes that it is 
Sixavov to give to just and unjust, with reference doubtless to 
the curious saying of the Teaching that he who gives indis- 
criminately is aO@os (p. 149). He properly contrasts the two 
precepts of Did. i, as regards the recipients, but by omitting éx 
TWN IAIWN YAPICMATWON he confuses them as regards the source 
of supply, which is in one case yapiopata, according to the 
Teaching, and not “labours” in both cases alike. Hermas 
before him had mixed up these two precepts and a third from 
Did. iv. The text Prov. iii. 9 runs in the LXX., Tia tov 
KUploy amd cay Sixaiwyv Tover, Kal amrapyou alT@ amo oav 
xkapray Sixacoovvns. It seems to be quoted in the sense of 
Prov. xix. 17, daveifer Oe@ 6 éXewv wrwyov. The free rendering 
dtxaiwv trovwy served the purpose of the redactor, 

b. In the Ecclestastical Canons of the Holy Apostles, an- 
other work based on the Teaching, we read : 

@wpdas eltre, Téxvoy pov, Tov AaXodvTa cot TOV Adyov Tov 
Oeod x.7.r. Tysnoers avtdv Kal’ 0 Suvares ef &k TOY ispamTdc coy 
kat éx Tov Tovov TaV yEeLpay cov. eb yap Oo KUpLos 8 avTod 
nkiwcé cot SoOnvat mvevpatixny tpodnyv Kai wordy Kat 
Conv aiwviov, ov odetrers TworAv padrAov tHv PAapthy nal 
Wpookatpov mporpéeperv Tpopyv. 

Here again we seem to have a trace of iSpwrarw «7A. It 
may be objected that the supposed allusion is misplaced, since 
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the tract closely follows the order of the Teaching, and the 
saying of St Thomas is based on the beginning of chap. iv. 
But when he is made to bring in wveupatixny tpodny xK.T.r. 
from chap. x., there was no reason why he should not also 
borrow a saying of chap. i. which served his purpose, and which 
was too remarkable to be omitted altogether. 

c. In the Journal of Philology, vol. Xv11I. 297—325 (1890), 
it is shewn that Hermas in the Shepherd makes much use of 
the Teaching, not indeed quoting it directly but alluding to and 
working up.its sayings. In Mand. 2 he mixes up the Adayy 
precepts on almsgiving, interpolates torepoupévoss to correspond 
to péypis dv yves tive Sgs in a place where it is not wanted, 
and expands rive Ses into rive Sos 4 Tive wr Ses... Tie O@ 7 LN 
$¢. Corresponding to ispwratw he has «orev, but with a 
confusion of the two sources of supply, possessions or yapiopara 
and earnings (p. 151), thus, "Epyafou ré ayadov, nal éx trav 
Koray cov ov o Geds Sidwaiv aoe waow voTEepoupévats Sidou 
atras pn Siotalwy rive dps 7 tive pn S@s* acu Sidou" Tacww 
yap 6 Geds Sidoc8ar Oérer ex Tav iiiwv Swpnparwv. In Vis. 3 
he seems to be alluding again to the same saying i6pwrdtw 7 
éXenuoovvn cov x.T.X. and spiritualising it, when he writes 
Sua TO éXeos Tov Kupiov Tod ef vas otakavtos THY Sixat- 
ocvvnv. That this is quite after his manner appears from a 
careful study of the Shepherd in its entirety. Sratew is a 
synonym for the act of sweating, and éXeos and dsxacoevvnv 
would be suggested by éAenpoovvyn. The allusion, if it be an 
allusion, favours the interpretation of eis ras yetpas given in 
sect. 1 (p. 150). Cf. Ignat. Antiochene Acts, drooratoyrwy 
xapu (iv), oralopevov Ud’ iSparos x.7.X. (Vii.). 

d. The Sibylline Oracles (11. 77 sqq.), as quoted by Prof. 
J. R. Harris in his edition of the Teaching (Baltimore, 1887), 
embody its sayings on almsgiving in chap. i, as well as ov 
Siatacets Sovvas from chap. iv., thus: 

armors evOv Sidov pnt avpuov érOéuev elarys’ 
IApWCcl oTaxyvev yelp! ypnfovTe Tapacyou' 
Os & EAEHMOCYNHN Trapéyes Be@ olde Savelfeww. 

* * * 
movTOY ExwY onV Yelpa TrevnTevovaw Opekov' 
GN Tol €dwKe Gedc, ToUTwY ypylovaL Trapdo-you. 
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The verbal correspondence with iSpwratrw 7 éAenpocivyn 
gov eis Tas yelpas cov is very marked, ypyfovrs serves as an 
interpretation of péypis adv yu@s tive S@s, and the é& idiwv 
yaptopatwy of the previous saying of the Teaching is rendered 
by dy tot éwxe Geos. Compare in Hermas Mand. 2, dv 
6 eds Sidwalv cot. “Sweatings of sheaves” may be assumed 
to be a true paraphrase, the reference in idpwratw being 
perhaps primarily to the field labour of Gen. iii. 19. 

e. In the same edition of the Teaching (p. 69) see the 
parallel from Q. 87 of the Athanasian Quaestiones ad Antiochum 
ducem (Migne P. G. vol. 28, 651): 

Kat ddXos wadw 6 picbds Tod yewtravou, é idloy iApatoc 
[A post. Const. vil. 2, €& oixeiwv rover] trovwdvTos cuprabaar, 
Kat repos 6 TOU adpyovtos tod amd Swpwv Kal mpocodwv 
WapeYovTos. 

Here again the two sources of supply, ‘dps and yapic- 
para, are clearly distinguished, and the Teaching itself seems 
to be referred to. 

f. Mr J. M. Cotterill has found a curious and convincing 
trace of the saying in another of the tracts attributed to St 
Athanasius, Dicta et interpr. Parabol. Evangelu (Migne P. G. 
vol. 28, 766): 

xeyn. pul’. Tov xomidvta yewpyov Set mpatov Tov Kaprov 
(sic) peradauBavew. 

Kal ydp 6 yewpryos, ora eicodsaon Tov KapTov avToU, mpwrTov 
éxeivos Onaaupive: éx Tav KapTéy avTod év TE olkw avToD' Kat 
oUTw Tapéxes elre EXenpoovvny elite Tois YpEWoTALs aUTOD, K.T.A. 

kal dddws. Ilds 6 OéX\wv xomidv eis td Epyov tod Geo, 
cai diddonew Kal aderety adrows, dpuoles wpw@rov éxelvov Tov 
SiSacKxarov iva épyalnra: tas aperas nal AGBy Tapa @eod 
Ta yapiopata, Kal ctnoacbat Tovs Kaptrovs Tod aryiov Tvev- 
patos Kai tovs Onoaupovs ths yvdoews Ta ayabav Tod Beod 
kat rote Suvnoerat nal adrolts peradodvar tav Swpedv. «al 
yap mas 6 Oédwy areas tia édXavoy ev tals yepoly avTod, ef 
py Eyes, mas adrXous petadidwot Srrep autds ov KéxTHTAL; 
ToLoUTOTpOTrMS pot voEt Kal eri Tov SidacKadrou, Kabds elpyrat. 

Here the text itself (2 Tim. 11. 6) springs out of Gen. iii. 19, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread”; and it is added 
that the same toil by which the man earns his living supplies 
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him with the means to give alms. There could be no simpler 
account of the genesis of the saying idpwrdtw 4 édkenwoouvn 
cou eis Tas yeipds cou. 

In the spiritual field lkewise, it is said, a man must first 
acquire by labour what he would bestow in charity: if he would 
teach, he must first learn: if he would confer any fruit of the 
Spirit, he must first have reaped it for himself. 

wapa @eod ta yapicopata] Did. i. (p. 148), ee trav idtwv 
xapicpatwy. The contrast of iSpads and yapicpuarta (p. 154) 
notwithstanding, there is a point of view (1 Cor. iv. 7) from 
which all possessions are yapiopara. 

anrenpas tia EXatoy ev rais yepoly avrov] Did. 1, Spwrarw 
1) EXenuoovvn cov eis Tas yetpas cov. Did. iv., dav éyns dia Tov 
yepav cov «.7.A. Not to mention that édraoy is sometimes 
confused with éXeos in manuscripts, it is a recognized symbol 
for good works. See Suicer s.v. Antiochus Hom. 21, édravov 
evrroitas. “Sweat” again would have suggested the illustration 
from anointing, while év rats yepoly «.7.X. is as plain a para- 
phrase as could be desired of eis ras yeipds cov in the sense 
given above-in sect. 1 (p. 150). 

The writer ends with eZpyra:, which also precedes iSpwratw 
in the Teaching. 

g. Bryennius, in illustration of the ovdé ydp Svvacae which 
precedes rravti T@ aitobyri oe in the Teaching (p. 148), quoted 
the following passage from St John Climacus (Migne P. G@. 
vol. 88, 1029) : 

evocBav pev ro Travtl aitodyTse S:d0vat, eYceBECTEPWN AE Kal 
T@ MH aitoynti. To &5€ amd Tov aipovros pn amacteiv, Suva- 
pévous partoTa, Taya Tov atradav Kal povev idioy xa- 
EOTNKED. 

Here we have a clear contrast with the pu) amaire: ovdé ydp 
Sivaca: of the Teaching, and a reference to its next saying 
qwavtl t@® atrovvtTi oe Sidov. There remains in Did. i. idpo- 
Tato «.T.r. and in the above extract evaeReotépwy 5é Kal To 
pn airodytt. If then we find St Augustine and other writers 
cited below in sect. 3 connecting the saying Sudet eleemosyna 
éc. with the duty of giving ro wn airotyTi, we may con- 
clude that St John Climacus is referring to the same saying 
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Sovvat ovaoTrav...ovde Sid0vs yoryvoets, which must have sug- 
gested Clement’s dcd0vaz «.7.r. Sixa yoyyuopov...6 rod picbov 
K.T.d... TVYKOLYOUNTELS...€6 Yap év TH AOavat@ Kowvwvol éare 
«7... By ro Kupip NeXeypévos Clement may refer to the title 
Asay Kupiov. His aan autres avatnteiv boris akwos ev 
maGeiy corresponds to péxypis av yes rive Sos in Did. i., and 
iSpwratw may well have suggested his word dywviacov, Com- 
pare in St Luke xxii. 44, cal yevouevos ev dywvig...6 Spas 
avrov. The rich man does not need to toil that he may acquire 
the means to give, but he is to use strenuous effort, “noble sweat- 
ings” (p. 151), to find worthy recipients and prevail upon them 
to receive. 

0 Seyouevos Sixaoy x.7.r.] This text (Matt. x. 41) is quoted 
by St Bernard in immediate connexion with Desudet eleemosyna 
é&c., thus, “Quo fructu? quoniam quit recipit justum dec.” (sect. 3), 
and by St Augustine on Psalm ciii. 14 (p. 158) in connexion 
with his form of the saying, Sudet eleemosyna dc. The like 
use made of it by Clem. Alex. favours the hypothesis that he 
is referring to the same saying in Greek, iSpwrdto x.7.A. 

Tomoate vuiv didrous «.7.A.] This text (Luke xvi. 9) is 
quoted by St Augustine in the same place and on Psalm cxlvi. 8 
(p. 159) in connexion with Sudet eleemosyna cc. 

GN avrds avafntew x.t.d.] The conjecture that the writer 
had the saying iSpwrdarw «.7.. in mind here is confirmed by 
St Augustine’s writing (p. 159), “sic de illo quem tu debes 
quaerere dictum est, Sudet eleemosyna in manu tua éc.,” and 
“sed alius est quem tu debes quaerere, Sudet dc.” 

@veitTal Ypnuatwyv Tis adBapciav...povny aiw@vov K.T.X.] 
Augustine (p. 158), “ Vide...de re vili quid emas. U¢ recipiant 
vos, inquit, in tabernacula aeterna.” 

omevoov x.T.X.] Augustine (p. 158), “Quis non festinet ? 
Quis non alacrius &c.” 

pn ce atiysaon| Augustine (p. 159),...“ et aliquando damna- 
turum,” and “ne...vos arguant.” 

3. Traces of the Saying in Latin. 

a. In the Classical Renew for October 1888 (vol. ii. 262) 
the following lines were cited from Piers Plowman (B. vii. 78) : 

Catoun kenneth men thus, and the clerke of the stories, 
Cui des videto, is Catounes techynge: 
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And in the stories he techeth to bestowe thyn almes; 
Sit elemosina tua in manu tua, donec studes cur des. 
Ac Gregori was a gode man, and bad vs gyuen alle 
That asketh, for his love that vs alle leneth. 


Cui des videto] Compare the alternative reading in St 
Bernard donec uideas justum cur des. 

Sit elemosina tua &c.] This was said to point to the saying 
iSpwratw x«.T.r. a8 then or previously extant in the form, Sudet 
elemosina tua &c. This conjecture has now been confirmed by 
the discovery in Petrus Comestor, who is “the clerke of the 
stories,” of the saying, Desudet eleemosyna &c. See Resch’s 
"Aypada, p. 465 (1889). It is found also in a passage of 
Cassiodorus discovered by Prof. Loofs of Halle (“Aypada, p. 
288). Ihad myself already learned from Dr Westcott that it 
was extant in an Epistle of St Bernard. St Augustine has it in 
the form Sudet déc., in a passage communicated by an English 
correspondent to Prof. F. Brown of New York, and published in 
the New York Independent of the 12th December 1889, and 
also in a previous passage. The above mentioned passages of 
Augustine, Cassiodorus, Bernard and Petrus Comestor are set 
forth below. 

6b. St Augustine in his Hnarrationes in Psalmos writes on 

(1) Psalm ciii. 14 (Migne P. LZ. vol. 37, 1866—67): 

Ergo praedicatores verbi et Jumenta et servi sunt. Producit 
terra, si irrigata est, fenwm jumenizs, et herbam servitutt hominum. 
Ipse est enim fructus, ut possit fieri quod dictum est in Evan- 
gelio: Ut et ipst recipiant vos in tabernacula aeterna (Luc. xvi. 
9). Vide de feno quid facias, vide de re vili quid emas. Ut 
recipiant vos, inquit, in tabernacula aeterna: ubi erunt ipsi, 
illuc vos recipiant. Quare hoc? Quia quit suscipit zustum in 
nomine justi, mercedem justi accipiet: et qut dedertt dc. non 
perdet mercedem suam (Matth. x. 41—42). Quam mercedem 
non perdet? Recipient vos in tabernacula aeterna. Quis non 
festinet? qui[s] non alacrius currat?...Quaere tamen, ne quis 
indigeat ; et noli dicere: Si petierit, dabo, Exspectas ergo ut 
petat? Sic pascis bovem Dei, quomodo transeuntem mendicum ? 
Illi petenti das, quia scriptum est, Omni petenti te da (Luc. 
vi. 30). De isto quid scriptum est? Beatus qui intellagit super 
egenum et pauperem (Psal. xl. 2). Quaere cui des: Beatus 
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enim qui intelligit super egenum et pauperem, qui praeoccupat 
vocem petituri...Alius ad te venit, ut petat; alium tu praeveni, 
ne petat. Sicut enim de illo qui te quaerit dictum est, omni 
petents te da; sic de illo quem tu debes quaerere dictum est, 
Sudet eleemosyna in manu tua, donec invenias justum cui eam 
tradas...Nemo vobis dicat: Praeceptum est a Christo ut servo 
Dei detur, mendico non detur. Absit; prorsus impius ista 
loquitur. Da illi, sed multo magis illi. Ille enim petit, et in 
voce petentis agnoscrs cur des: ille autem quanto minus petit, 
tanto magis tibi vigilandum est ut praeoccupes petiturum; aut 
forte modo non petiturum, et aliquando damnaturum. 

(2) Psalm cxlvi. 8 (Migne P. L. vol. 37, 1910—11): 

Itaque fratres...efficite ut vos ipsos exigatis, efficimini ex- 
actores vestri. Christus tacitus exigit ; et major est vox tacentis, 
quia in Evangelio non tacet. Non enim vere tacet, cum dicit: 
Facite vobis amicos de mammona imquitatis, ut et ipst reciprant 
vos wn aeterna tubernacula (Luc. xvi. 9). Non tacet ipse; 
audite vocem ejus. Nemo enim vos potest exigere ; nisi forte 
exactione opus est, ut qui vobis in Evangelio serviunt petant a 
vobis. Si ad hoc ventum fuerit, ut petant; videte ne quod vos 
a Deo petitis frustra petatis. Ergo estote exactores vestri, ne 
aliquid illi qui vobis in Evangelio serviunt, non dico petere 
cogantur, nam forte nec coacti petunt; sed ne silentio vos ar- 
guant. Unde scriptum est: Beatus qui intelligut super egenum 
et pauperem (Psal. xl. 2). Cum dicit, Qua intelligat super egenum 
ef pauperem, non expectat ut petat. Intellige super illum. 
Alius te quaerit indigens, alium tu debes quaerere indigentem. 
Utrumque dictum est, fratres mei: et Omni petents te da (Lue. 
vi. 830) modo lectum est ; et alio loco ScRIPTURA DiciT: Sudet 
eleemosyna in manu tua, quousque invenias justum cur eam tradas. 
Alius est qui te quaerit; alium tu debes quaerere. Nec eum 
qui te quaerit relinquas inanem; Omni enim petenti te da: sed 
alius est quem tu debes quaerere; Sudet eleemosyna in manu 
tua, quousque invenias justum cut des. Nunquam hoc facietis, 
nisi aliquid de rebus vestris sepositum habueritis, quod cuique 
placet pro necessitate rei familiaris suae, tanquam debitum 
quasi fisco reddendum. 

Like Clem. Alex. (p. 157) he quotes St Matt. x. 41, ...qua 
suscipit [recipit] justum dc., and St Luke xvi. 9, Facite vobis 
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amicos &c. The interpolation of justum before “cui des” may 
have been suggested by the former text, which is quoted like- 
wise by St Bernard. Cassiodorus makes the like use with St 
Augustine of the text Beatus qui intelligit dc. . 

Scriptura dictt] It is remarkable that Sudet eleemosyna éc. 
should be cited as from Scripture. Does this mean that the 
Aidayn was called Scripture by St Augustine, as Clem. Alex. 
seems to have called it ypady (p. 156)? or is it “a mere slip,” 
like Robert Hall’s in making a sermon from, “In the midst of 
life we are in death,” as Prof. Brown’s correspondent (p. 158) 
suggests ? Possibly “Scriptura dicit” springs out of the elpnraz 
of the Teaching itself, which might be so rendered (p. 149), and 
the meaning may be [lectum est] “Scriptura dicit, Sudet &c.,” 
the efpyra: being included in the citation along with the saying 
which it introduces in the Teaching. St Bernard’s “ Ideo ant, 
Desudet” looks like a reproduction of eipHtat ‘ISp@rarew. Other 
writers introduce “Desudet &c.” with Scriptum est etiam and De 
hac dictum est respectively, and St Augustine writes on Psalm 
ciii., “dictum est, Sudet &c.” But, slip or no slip, the saying 
Sudet d&c. is coordinated with the Gospel saying Facite vobis 
amicos &c. and set above Omni petents te da. 

Sudet eleemosyna in manu tua] The rendering im manu 
tua does not properly represent eis tas yeipas cov, but, as 
it stands, what does Sudet in manu d&c. mean? The alms 
personified, after the analogy of the Papias fragment quoted 
on p. 150, might be said to “work in the hand,” to be in 
unrest or in a sweat until given away, sudare being used, as it 
may be, in connexion with a purpose or desire. This would 
agree with the somewhat doubtful desiderative rendering of 
iSpwratw «.7.r. so far as to make the alms desirous of being 
given away, while failing to enjoin “labour” to acquire the 
means to give. | 

Nunquam hoc facietis &c.] This expresses what I took 
to be an essential part of the meaning of (d8pwtarw x.r.X., that 
a man should lay up in store that he may be able to give. 


(To be continued.) 


C. TAYLOR. 


TRACES OF A SAYING OF THE DIDACHE 
(continued). 


ON a comparison of the saying of the Didache épwrarw 
 €Xenwoctvn cou eis Tas Yeipas cov péypis ay’ yes Tivt 
dos with its Latin versions, we observe 

(i) That Augustine (p. 159), Cassiodorus (p. 162), Bernard 
(p. 163), and Petrus Comestor (p. 164) read “Sudet (or 
Desudet) eleemosyna in manu tua,” instead of ...cua in manus 
tuas, while Piers Plowman rightly inserts tua after “ elemosina” 
(p. 158). | 

(ii) That Augustine renders rive ds twice by “justum cui 
eam tradas,” and the third time by “justum cui des.” Cassio- 
dorus has the former reading: Bernard the latter. On the 
reading in Petrus Comestor see p. 165. Piers Plowman has 
the correct rendering “cui des,” without justum or eam, which 
Augustine also preserves, in his “et in voce petentis agnoscis 
cut des” (p. 159), a casual reminiscence of yu@s rive Ses in 
connexion with vavti T@ airodyti oe x.7.X. These variations 
make it the harder to determine exactly what is meant by the 
Latin versions. 

Sudet] The word itself as interpreted on p. 160 is illustrated 
by Persius 111. 47, 


Quae pater adductis sudans audiret amicis, 


where sweating is a symptom of mental anxiety ; and its sense 
by uses of aestwo as in Claud. de Rapt. Pros. 1. 187, 


Aestuat ante alias avido fervore legendi, 
Journal of Philology. vou. xrx. 11 
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Or it may have the sense illustrated by Persius v. 149, 150, 


Quid petis? Ut nummi, quos hic quincunce modesto 
Nutrieras, pergant avidos sudare deunces? 


A capital sum which “sweats” deuwnces is one which produces 
or labours to produce interest at that rate. 

eleemosyna] This may signify either the dole to be held in 
hand (p. 158) or bestowed at any time, with which the render- 
ing “cui eam tradas” identifies it; or (especially without tua) 
the spirit of éNenuoovvn*, which should be working until thou 
know “cui des,” to whom to give its produce. The latter sense 
is most favoured by Augustine’s second rendering. But by 
adding “ Nunquam hoc facietis &c.” he seems to decide against 
it, and to take “eleemosyna” of substance already “in manu,” 
the production of which is implied but not expressed by Sudet 
é&c.: if it is to sweat “in manu tua” it must have been already 
“de rebus vestris sepositum.” Petrus Comestor may have under- 
stood the saying differently. 

-¢ Cassiodorus in his Exposition of the Psalter writes on 
Psalm xl. 2 (Migne P. ZL. vol. 70, 295—6): 

Beatus qui intelligit super egenum et pauperem : in dre mala 
liberalit eum Dominus... Dicit enim quomodo peccata per 
operationes eleemosynarum saluberrimas expientur, ut possit 
beatitudo gloriosissima reperiri... Sed licet multi Patres de hac 
re plura conscripserint, oritur tamen inter eos de hoc articulo 
nonnulla dissensio. Legitur enim: Omni petenti te tribue (Luc. 
vi. 30). Scriptum est etiam: Desudet eleemosyna in manu tua, 
donec invenias justum cui eam tradas. Sed si omnes justos 
quaerimus, imperatam constringimus largitatem. Verum haec 
causa in sola pia voluntate consistit: quia non est nostrum prius 
mores discutere, et sic indigentiae subvenire. Sufficit nobis ut 
nos dare aliquid malis artibus nesciamus, nec opiniones homi- 
num captando elati eleemosynam largiamur: sed operemur solo 
affectu subveniendi, quod nos super omnia praecipit Divinitas in- 
tueri. Qui sic dederit, etsi justis non det, juste tamen omnibus 


* "EXenuootvn is personified (p. 160) P. G. vol. 49, 293—6) as Queen of the 
in a homily of St Chrysostom on Alms- _ virtues, best Zuvjyopos, Sister of vir- 
giving and the Ten Virgins (Migne _ ginity. 
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erogabit. Sed major opera danda est ut sanctis viris in aliqua 
indigentia subvenire debeamus propter Christum Dominum nos- 
trum, qui de pauperibus suis in judicio proprio dicturus est: 
Qui fectt unt ex minimis istis, mht fecit (Matth. xxv. 40). Sed 
adverte quod dicit, sntelligit; ut etiam non petentibus talibus 
offeratur. Nam qui petenti tribuit, bonum opus efficit; qui 
vero tacentem intelligit, beatitudinem sine aliqua dubitatione 
conquirit. 

Desudet] A stronger word than Sudet, and perhaps therefore 
to be preferred as a rendering of iSpwrarw. It is also a medical 
word (Cels. v1. 6, 29)*. In other particulars Cassiodorus follows 
Augustine. He writes Scriptuwm est for Augustine’s Scriptura 
dicit (p. 159). Compare Clement’s vzo ths ypadijs (p. 156). 

juste tamen omnibus d&c.]| This agrees with mdow odv 
Sixacov Sidovar x.t.r. in Apost. Const. and a@@os yap éarev in 
the Didache (p. 152); and Sed major opera &c. with apots- 
pntéov Sé rovs dyiovs in Apost. Const. “Sed si omnes justos 
&c.” emphasises the interpolated justum. The original rive Sas, 
like Eph. iv. 28, is less restrictive. 

d. St Bernard in Epist. xcv. writes Ad Turstinum Archie- 
piscopum Eboracensem (Migne P. ZL. vol. 182, 228): 

Aliud est reficere ventrem esurientis, et aliud sanctam zelare 
paupertatem. Ibi enim servitur naturae, hic gratiae. Visitabis, 
inquit, speciem tuam, et non peccalis (Job v. 24). Ergo qui 
alienam carnem fovet, facit ne peccet: qui autem alienam 
sanctitatem honorat, fructificat sibi. Jdeo ait: Desudet elee- 
mosyna in manu tua, donec invenias (al. videas) justum cut des. 
Quo fructu? quoniam qui recipit justum wm nomine justi, 
mercedem justi accipiet (Matth. x. 41). Solvamus proinde 
naturae debitum, ne peccemus: simus gratiae coadjutores, ut et 
participes fieri mereamur. 

me peccet]| This and “ne peccemus, while referring to 
Job v. 24, correspond to aO@os yap éoruv, said of him who gives 
mwavtl T@ aitodvrt, whether in want or not (p. 149). But 
Bernard goes further and says that he who gives even to the 
hungry, gua hungry, does it only “ne peccet.” There is no 


* Forms like Wassersucht illustrate senses of -aw verbs (p. 150). — 
the connexion between the different 
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positive merit (he teaches) in that, but there is in giving to the 
just qua just, according to Desudet dc. and Matth. x. 41. Thus 
he sets iOSpwrarw «.t.d. far above vravtl t@ aitodvte K.T.X. 

Ideo ait} Compare e/pyras ispwrare in the Didache. 

e. Petrus Comestor writes in his Historia Scholastica, 
Inber Deuteronomu (Migne P. L. vol. 198, 1251—2): 

Cap. V., De decima secunda. 

Unde verior est haec traditio Hebraeorum; Singulis annis 
Hebraei faciunt duas decimationes bonorum suorum. Primam 
separabant Levitis: de hac dictum est: Desudet eleemosyna in 
manu tua donec invenias justum cut des, id est illum cui debes. 
Iterum novem reliquas partes decimabant, et hanc secundam 
decimam sibi reservabant, et ex ea ter in anno, cum ascendebant 
in Jerusalem, oblationes et epulas sibi et domui suae faciebant. 
...Praeterea tertio anno, duabus decimis sublatis, ut diximus, 
tertiam faciebant iterum decimationem in usus pauperum, et 
hanc reponebant apud se, ut haberent unde darent peregrino, 
et advenae, pupillo et viduae egentibus, et etiam Levitis, si 
indigerent. In usus vero proprios ex hac nihil expendebant, et 
de hac dictum est: Omni petents tribue (Luc. vi. 30). 

de hac dictum est dc.] wept rovtou etpntat ispwratw K.T.2. 
This writer again, in his own way, sets iSpwtarw x.T.Xr. distinctly 
above vavti T@ airovvTe x.7.r., the one being made to 
constitute a first charge on a man’s revenue and the other a 
third charge only. With his reference of Desudet eleemosyna &c. 
to alms destined for religious uses compare Augustine’s “Sic 
pascis bovem Dei &c.” (p. 158), and “ut qui vobis in. Evangelio 
serviunt &c.” (p. 159); and in Apost. Const. vil. 2 Tiva yap, 
nol, Toy KUptov amo gev, diucaiwv Tovey x.T.r. (p. 151). The 
primary reference in iSpwrarw and in Apost. Const. (#Xov... 
veToyv «.T.X.) Would be to field labour, and to this Desudet also 
may possibly refer in the peculiar context in which Petrus 
Comestor places it. . 

justum curt des] By “id est illum cui debes” he seems to be 
interpreting justum, not connecting it, like Augustine and 
others, with Matth. x. 41. Resch (Agrapha, p. 465) cites 
Comestor’s version of the saying from a Strassburg edition of 
1483 A.D. in the form: 
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Desudet elemosina in manu tua donec invenias cui des. 


This looks like the original of Piers Plowman’s “cui des” 
(p. 158). But if Langland cited his “clerke of the stories” 
accurately in this particular, we can only infer that there was a 
text of Comestor’s work which omitted justum. Against the 
presumption that it was rightly omitted we must then set the 
internal evidence (if such there be) in favour of “justum cui 
des.” 

4. The Saying in relation to rts contest. 

a. If the saying (8pwtdrw x.7.r. inculcates the duty of 
labouring not only to support oneself (Gen. iii. 19) but to fill 
ones hands so as to be able to give alms, it agrees with 
Eph. iv. 28, which may even have been based upon it; for the 
saying as a saying, or in some earlier writing from which the 
Teaching quotes it, may well be older than the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. 

Consider now its immediate context in the Teaching. It 
had been said, Give indiscriminately zravtl r@ airodyti ce, and 
let the receiver take the responsibility. If he was in want and 
could not help himself, well and good. Otherwise he shall be 
called to account, put in prison, and not let out &ws od amod@ 
Tov éxyatov Kodpavrny. Figuratively (that is to say) he is 
styled a thief. Then comes aAAd qrept rovrou é elpytast, idipw- 
Tato «.7.X. If the meaning be that the saying (Spwrdtw x#.7.2. 
applies to the case or person last mentioned, and that‘ this 
“thief,” as he is considered to be, ought rather to have earned 
enough to be able to give instead of receiving, the parallelism 
with Eph. iv. 28 is complete: “Let him that stole steal no 
more: but rather let him labour, working with his hands the 
thing which is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth.” So the Zeaching seems to have been understood 
in Apost. Const. iv. 3: 


"Emel xal 6 Kuptos paxapiov elrrev etvar rov Sidevta, Frep 
Tov NapBavovta’ Kal yap elpnrat tadw vr’ avrod, ovat Tois 
4 9 € , , “A 4 a 
Eyovow, kal év viroxpices NauBavovoew, 7 Svvapevors BonOeiy 
€avtots, Kal AapBavew trap’ érépwv Bovropevors” ExaTEpos 4 
9 , s / a a 3 e , € 
adtrodwaet Noyov Kupio TE Ge@ ev nyépa xpicews. ¢ 

nasal 
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de nAtciav dpdavias, 4} ynpws atovlay, 7 vooov mpootTrwaty, 
9 Téxvwy todvTpodiay AapBavev: 6 ToLlovTOS ov ovo ov 
peuphOncerat, Gra. Kad érraweOnoeras’ Ovovactypiov yap TO 
Gee Acroylopévos, vVrd trod Oecod tiywnOncetar, adxvws varéep 
Tay SiSovrwv avt@ mpocevyopevos. ove dpyas NapBavev, ada 
THs Socews avrod, ban Svvapis, Tov pucOov Sid0ovs Sua Tis 
mpocevyns. O ToLovTOS ody év TH aiwvl Con ve Beod paxa- 
picOncerar’ 6 Sé éywv, Kal év vroxpices AapBavov, h oe 
apytav, avi rod épyalopevov BonOetv cat érépors, Sixnv obrAHoes 
T@ Bee, OTe TENHTOON HpTIAce YuoMON. 

elpntat wd Um avTod, oval x.7.X.| The compiler, refer- 
ring distinctly though not exclusively to the Aidayy) Kupiou, 
where it is said, paxdptos 6 Sid0vs and oval te AapBavortt 
K.T.X., Writes that he who receives alms under pressure of 
necessity is not only a8@os but “blessed”: he does not receive 
idly, but does his best to pay for what he has received by 
diligent prayer for the giver—here Hermas Sim, ii. is referred 
to. But he who receives év varoxpices (Herm. Mand. i1.), or 
through laziness, when he might have worked to help others 
also, will incur Divine judgment as having robbed the poor. 
Thus it is said plainly of the able-bodied beggar, iSpwrarw 
x.t.X, Henceforth, instead of receiving dishonestly, let him 
sweat [épyafopuevor] and give alms [Bonfetv nal érépous]*. 

In Herm. Mand. ii. 5, of &€ ey varoxpices NapPBavortes 
ticovotv Sixny, the persons condemned for receiving are prima 
facie those who have but pretend not to have. Apost. Const. 
Iv. 3 adds 7 8’ apylav x.7.., with reference to those who were 
indeed empty handed but might have earned enough to support 
themselves, and more, alluding probably to Eph. iv. 28 and at 
the same time to Did. i. on which Herm. Mand. ii. is founded. 
The words Ort wevntov fptace wwpov describe the culprit in 
Did. i., who is imprisoned for receiving pu) ypelav éxov. 


* In the Epistle of Barnabas, notice 
in xxi. 2 ere ed’ éavrwy els ods épya- 
onoGe, in xix. 11 the disputed reading 
wavti rg alrodvri oe Sidov, and in x. 4 
otrives ox oldacw did Korovu Kal LSpwros 
mwopifew éaurois Thy tpopyny, ANAG apmd- 


tovowy 7a dst pia. There was a Jewish 
saying, that he who does not teach his 
son a craft teaches him theft. Cf. was 
yap depyds dvip Sdet KNowluwy dro Xeipwv 
(Phocyl.). 
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Writers on the Teaching quote as a fragment of Clem. Alex.: 

Tlownréov éXenuoctvas, dAXa peta Kpicews Kal toils a€ioss, 
iva eipwpev avtamodopa Tapa Tod Uwiorouv' ovat 8é Tots 
€youot Kal év vioxpices AapBavovaw, 7 Suvapévors Bonbeiv 
éavtois Kal AapBavew trap érépwy Bovdropévois 6 yap éxov 
kal Ov viroxpiocw 7 apyiav AapRavev KataxpOnoeran. 

The clause o yap éyewv «.7.X. does not properly distinguish 
the two cases. 

Lastly, how does the view suggested by Apost. Const. iv. 3 
of the relation of (Spwrara «.7.d. to its context in Did. i. agree 
with the words which there introduce the saying ? 


It comes in thus (p. 148): 


o Sé uw) xpetav éywv K.T.r. GNA Kal Tepl TovTOU Sé elpnrat: 
tOpwrato K.T.d. | 

That rovrov should refer to the case of the person just 
spoken of is not unnatural. Even to him (it is said) applies the 
precept idpwrdtw «.7... There is a command to give applicable 
even to one who had nothing at the moment, but might have 
worked. He was a thief, revytwv ApTace Wopov, but let him 
steal no more, but rather labour to have to give T@ ypeiay 
éyovrt. The duty of labouring to have to give eire éNenpoovvyy 
elTe Tos Ypewotats avTod (2f, p. 154) is specially applied to the 
case of one destitute 8 dpryiav. 

It is possible that there was a logion, Oval r@ NapuBa- 
vovrtt, toned down in Acts xx. 35 and as above (j7ep Tov 
AapBavovta), but intended to apply to the worthy as well as 
the unworthy recipient, inasmuch as it is a “ Woe” to be under 
the necessity of accepting alms. 

For other references to idpwratw x.7.r. in Apost. Const. see 
p. 152. 

St Chrysostom begins a homily on Almsgiving and Hospi- 
tality (Ecl. ex div. Hom. 23, Migne P. G. vol. 63, 715) with the 
statement that even a beggar should give alms: 

‘O tis eAXenpocivns Adyos, ayaTrnToi, ov mpos Tovs Wov- 
cious adppotes povov, adda Kal pos Tovs Tévntas’ Kav 7H TIS 
éx Tov Wpocaiteiy Tpepopuevos, Kal mpos avTov éoTw 6 CYS — 
ovTOS. . 


if 
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The poor man’s fund whereof to give is his power to labour 
(Migne P.{G. vol. 60, 747). 

b. It is perhaps simpler at first sight to take iSpwrarw 
x.T.X. as addressed to the giver with reference to the receiver 
last mentioned (6 pw) ypelay éywv). But should it be taken 
positively or negatively ? 

The negative sense amounts to “Sit elemosina tua &c.” (p. 
158): let it remain in thy possession: do not give indiscrimin- 
ately, but yvaOe rive (Ecclus, xii. 1), This sense has been 
arrived at by emendation (Hilg. iSpucarw), and also by under- 
standing the “sweating” as apparently that of the alms-money 
in the hand, but really that of the hand clutching it. Sir 
Thomas Browne (V. £. ii. 5, 3) writes of gold “in sundry medical 
uses” that there are two extreme opinions, “some affirming it a 
powerful medicine in many diseases; others...who, beside the 
strigments and sudorous adhesions from men’s hands acknow- 
ledge that nothing proceedeth from gold in the usual decoction 
thereof.” For this reference I am indebted to Mr W. A. Cox, 
Fellow of St John’s College. But the negative sense does not 
go well with wayti t& airodyte x.7.X. On any view of the context. 
There is less objection to the positive sense in this connexion, 
“Sudet in manu &c.” (p. 160), or 1m manus tuas (p. 150): even in 
the case of the yu) ypetay éywv there should be a disposition 
(while the judgment is in suspense) to bestow alms already 
an manu, or to “fill the hand” for the purpose of giving. But 
(a) gives the better emphasis: even the beggar last mentioned 
should give alms. This does not detract from the generality of 
the saying in itself: it may none the less be quoted without 
such special reference, 

5. Summary. 

a. The first thought suggested to me by the saying ‘dpw- 
TaTw x.T.rX. was that it was a development. of Gen. iii. 19 in 
the sense of Eph. iv. 28 and Acts xx. 35. This view of it 
was propounded in a paper on the Didache read in Cambridge 
early in 1885, and was repeated a little later in Two Lectures, 
which were published in 1886. It did not at once find favour, 
except with Prof. J. R. Harris (p. 153), but Resch now so fully 
accepts it as to give it without question or alternative (Agrapha, 
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p. 214). He suspects however that the Greek is “eine unge- 
schickte Ubersetzung des hebriischen Urtextes.” The sense is 
not altered by connecting the saying with its context as in 
sect. 4a, so as to bring it into still closer correspondence with 
Eph. iv. 28. Ps-Athanasius, as quoted in sect. 2 f (p. 154), says 
in effect that the husbandman “sweats” so as to be able to give 
alms as well as pay his own expenses. No proof is needed that 
the Didache was likely to refer to the text Gen. ii. 19, but 
note that it is actually paraphrased in Did. xii., épyatéoOw wat 
gayerw. Compare St John vi. 27 and 2 Thess. i111. 10—12,... 
épyalouevor Tov éautay aprov écOiwawv. I took ispwratw #.7.r. 
to inculcate a giving unasked, over and above giving vravti T@ 
airouvts (Class. Review ii. 283 b), and so saw no contradiction 
between the latter and péypis dv yv@s tive SGs5. This is now 
known to be the view of Augustine, to say nothing of Clement 
and Climacus (sect. 2). 

b. It seemed to be a distinct recommendation of the above 
view of the saying that it revealed traces of it in Ayost. Const. 
(p. 152) just where they were to be looked for, and in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas (p. 153), “labours” being supposed to refer to 
iSpwratw. The commentators however were agreed that no 
vestige of iSpwratw had been discovered and seemed to assume 
that the saying had been lost. Now we know from Latin ver- 
sions of it, to say nothing of other evidence, that it was still 
extant when Apost. Const. was compiled. Resch (Agrapha 
pp. 214, 255) sees a trace of the saying (if not of the 
Teaching) in Herm. Mand. 2. 

c. Before the discovery of these Latin versions I had satis- 
fied myself that Clement was referring to the saying in Quis 
dives salvetur*? This reference is now scarcely doubtful in the 
light of Augustine’s close general agreement with Clement 
(pp. 157—160) and of his way of bringing in his version of the 


* Note that in p. 157, line 2, it was 
meant that, while diya yoyyvoued may 
have been suggested by Phil. ii. 14 
and 1 Pet. iv. 9, the combination with 
5<d6yvac points to the Teaching. So, 
if Clement had in mind éferagare ris 
év abry dités éore (Matt. x. 11), this 


would not interfere with the conjecture 
that his ddd adros dvatnre Sorts 
tos ed wadety refers to the Teaching, 
any more than Augustine’s ‘“ donec 
invenias” (Matt. xv. 8), for péxpes dv 
y»¢s, would make his reference in 
Sudet &c. doubtful. 
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saying, Sudet &c., to the Greek of which Clement was supposed 
to refer. The two lines of evidence, internal and external, point 
to the same conclusion. 

d. The first trace of the saying in Latin with which I 
became acquainted was that in Piers Plowman (p. 158). Prof. 
Skeat cited the passage, in connexion with a paper which I 
had read on idpwrarw, at a meeting of the Cambridge Philo- 
logical Society (6th March 1888), and I conjectured that Si 
elemosina tua &c. was a corruption of Sudet dc. (Class. Review 
ui. 263 a). Soon after this Dr Westcott gave me his reference 
to St Bernard (p. 163). Resch remarks on the above con- 
jecture (Agrapha, p. 465) that it is confirmed by Petrus 
Comestor’s Desudet déc., he being the actual “clerke of the 
stories” quoted in Prers Plowman. 

e. Lastly, how was the Latin “in manu tua,” for eis ras 
xetpas cov, to be accounted for? Clem. Alex. seemed to me 
to supply the answer. Granted that iSpwratw «.7.r. properly 
means that the man must labour to get a supply of alms- 
money into his hands before he can give, Clement in Quis dives 
salvetur? applies the saying to a rich man who has enough 
and to spare without labouring, and he requires him to labour 
in finding, not the money to give but the persons to receive 
it. Augustine follows Clement closely and writes “Sudet 
eleemosyna in manu tua”: the alms should “sweat” to 
be given away: the giver (that is to say) should take trouble 
in finding those to whom to give: “alius est quem tu debes 
quaerere...Quis non festinet?” It is possible to understand 
eis Tas yelpas gov also of alms in the hands, which should 
“sweat” in or into them, but the other way of taking els «.7.X. 
seems preferable. 

Ff. If é\enwoovvn means not “alms-money” (p. 150) but the 
“spirit of almsgiving” (p. 162), the saying (without material 
change of sense) takes a transcendental form, and enjoins that 
the alms-spirit should be “for sweating” (p. 150) into the hands 
—striving to realise itself in the outward act of giving (cf. 
“sudare deunces,’ p. 162)—while the judgment is in sus- 
pense. “The quality of mercy... droppeth as the gentle 
dew from heaven” (Merchant of Venice). This brings the 
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otakavros* tiv Stxatocvyny of Hermas into closer connexion 
with iSpwrdtw «.7.r. (p. 153), and has the further advantage 
of making the saying directly applicable to Clement’s rich 
man. But in merely seeking traces of the saying it matters 
little whether we understand éAenyzocuvyn of alms-money or of 
the disposition to give, since in practice the two senses coalesce, 
and later writers would not always distinguish between them, 
labouring to have to give (Eph. iv. 28), in so far as such labour 
is necessary, being the outcome of the working of the willing 
mind, 

Mr Wratislaw, who prefers the transcendental sense, writes 
(1) on idSpwraw, “The fact of the occurrence of this aa 
Aeyoevov is so singular that every exertion ought in my opinion 
to be made to explain it, rather than push it aside”; and (2) as 
to sect. 4 (p. 165), “accepting the hint that rovrov may mean 
the hypocritical recipient of alms, who does not need them, I 
translate: ‘Nay, and with respect to this man too it has been 
said, Let thine almsgiving—we should here use the perverted 
word charity—long to sweat into thy hands, till thou knowest 
to whom to give.’ The frame of mind for giving is always to be 
present, but is to be restrained by the knowledge that some 
are hypocritical beggars.” 

This could not be expressed, word for word, in Latin. But 
if Augustine's Sudet, dc. means that the concrete eleemosyna 
already in manu should desire to be given away, he comes near 
(but from the opposite pole) to the sense of the Greek, that the 
“alms” should desire to come into the hands for the purpose of 
being given away. He expressly disconnects the precept from 
the case of any sort of beggar, contrasting it with “Omni 
petenti te da.” This minimises the negative element in péypes 
av yv@s tive dos, which can no longer mean, “Hesitate to give 
to some who ask.” Asking being excluded, and zravti didou, 
give to “high, low, rich and poor,” being an impossible precept, 


* Chrysost. (loc. cit. p. 162) writes is too slippery for his adversary (Hom. 
that as a flame is quenched édy uy in Matth. 64, al. 65, Migne vol. 58, 
Exn fraov émcardioy, 80 virginity éa4y 615). In the former passage he says, 
by exy édXenpooctvny. Anointed with ‘ Wash the hands of the soul 77 
this oil (p. 155) the Christian athlete édexnpogtry.” 
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the man who desires to give must use his judgment in choosing 
to whom to give. 

We have seen that Bernard and Comestor likewise set 
iSpwratw «.7.r. above wavtl T@ aitodyti ae Sidov. So too does 
Clement of Alexandria, if (as I think) he refers to it, and so 
Climacus by his evoeBeotépwv Sé nal r@ uy aitobvte (pp. 148, 
155). 


CO. TAYLOR. 


ADVERSARIA IV. 


Liv, xx1. 43, 2. 

Ac nescio an maiora uincula marorisque necessitatis uobis 
quam captiuis uestris fortuna circumdederit. Dextra laeuaque 
duo maria cluudunt, nullam ne ad effugium quidem nauem 
+ habentubus. 

habentibus of MSS. is, I believe, a corruption of habentis, 
itself a corruption of habetis. Any participle is here out of 
place; a new sentence, and a new 2nd person plural, seem 
absolutely required. 

Liv. XxI. 52. 7. | 

Comitio nec causa nec tempus agendae rev placebat, sus- 
pectaque e gens erat cum ob infida multa facinora, tum fut aha 
uetustate obsoleurssent, ob recentem Boiorum perfidiam. 

Instead of ut alia the codex Puteaneus (P) gives obiutilia 
corrected to obutilia. This can hardly have been ué alia, or 
even uti alia, was it ut ut alia ? 

Liv. XxXIL 12. 4. 

Sed ult quieta omma apud hostes nec castra ullo tumultu 
mota uidet, increpans quidem wuictos tandem fquos martios 
animos Romanis, debellatumque et concessum propalam de 
uirtute ac gloria esse, in castra redut: ceterum tacita cura 
animum incessit quod cum duce haudquaquam Flaminw Sem- 
pronuque similt futura sibi res esset. 

For quos read antiquos and compare 25. 10, s antiquus 
animus pleber Romanae esset. 

Liv. xx 17. 7. 

Hanmbal Acerris direptis atque incensis cum a Casino 
dictatorem Romanum legionesque + nimis accip nuntiassent. 

Perhaps proms animis. 
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Liv. XXII. 4. 4. 

Flaminius...id tantum hostium, quod ea aduerso erat, con- 
speait ; ab tergo ac super caput + deceptae insidiae. 

deceptae is here ‘disguised,’ as in Ovid, Met. xiv. 765, 
where forma deus aptus anilt seems to be a corruption of 
forma deceptus anil, as I suggested in this Journal x11. p. 76. 
See also Mr Simmons’ note on the passage, p. 238 of his ed. of 
Met. XIIL, XIV. 

Suet. Vita Lucani, p. 78 in Reifferscheid’s Suetoni Reliquiae 
Eatant evus complures et alu, ut Ihacon Saturnalia Catachtho- 
nion Stluarum X tragoedia Medea inperfecta saltioae JSabulae 
xin. et ~-appamata. 

appamata Reifferscheid’s codex M. ippamata Reifferscheid’s 
codices W and B. 

Weber conj. epigrammata, which Heitland in Haskins’ 
Lucan p. XV calls the only reasonable emendation. May it 
not be acroamata? Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lesxico- 
graphy p. 27, defines acroama as an entertainment for the ears, 
quoting besides other passages Plin. Epp. 6. 31. 13, interdum 
acroamata audiebamus. Petron. 78, nowwm acroama, corni- 
cines. I should suppose something accompanied by music was 
intended. 

Lactantius on Stat. Theb. vi. 322, ASTRA INSIDIOSA. pericu- 
losa ideo quia sunt signa uisu terribilia. monebat ergo Phae- 
tontem sol, ut non ageret currus per australem, sed septentrionalem 
plagam. Lucanus de Phaetonte wn libro qua inseribitur Ilacon 
ata. 

Haud aliter raptum transuerso limite caelt 
Flammati Phaethonta polt widere derque 
Cum uce mutata totis in montibus ardens 
Terra dedit caelo* naturaque uersa. 


This fragment is thus given in Lindenbrog’s (Tiliobroga) 
edition of Statius (a. 1600), and so in Valpy’s reprint of the 
Delphin, 1824. In a MS. of the xvth Century, in the Phillipps 
library at Cheltenham 7283, it is given as follows’: 


1 At the end of the treatise of Sueto- of the earlier excerpts which the Phil- 
nius de Grammaticis et Rhetoribus,one —lipps codex contains, is the following 
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Haut aliter raptum transuerso limite caeli 
-Flammantis phaetonta poly uidere deique 
Cum uice mutata totis inmontibus ardens 
Terra dedit coelo (sc) lucem: naturaque uersa: 
Obstupuit lacrimis pater ira Iuppiter arsit 


Barth had already conjectured caelo lucem, and Bahrens, 
PLM Supplem. p. 367, states that it is so given in some MSS. 


The same page of the MS. gives the two following epi- 
prams. 


EPITAPHIUS MARIF. 


Hic maria infoelix crudeli peste perente (changed to -ta) 
Contegor o quantum seuit acerba lues 

Vix mea bissenos etas compleuerat annos 

Inuidit teneris cloto cruenta genis 

Meque rapit saltem non essem peste penta 

Hoc mihi debuerant contribuisse dey 

Nec doleo mortem genus est miserabile mortis 
Foedauit uultus pestis iniqua meos . 

Sed mea sic quoniam cecinerunt fata sorores 

Nec reuocare datum est Rite queri nequeo. 


EPITAPHIUS MEIKE. 


(Pithou Epigr. Vet. Lib. m1. p. 186, Burm. Anth. Lat. rv. 311, 
Muratori II. p. 1264.) 


Que fueram septem natorum mater iniquis 

Occubui fatis sic uoluere dey 

Meia fui foelix septem circumdata natis 

Dum uixi: astabat turba tenella mihi: 

Vt mihi grata uicem natorum turba referret 
- Hoc mihi de pario marmore struxit opus 

Manibus atque meis nati pia uota dedere 

Persoluere meis manibus inferias 


note in the same hand-writing: ‘Hic Columella B. x, the Elegia Mecaenatis, 
antiquissimum finit exemplar quod non the de Legibus of Cicero: but I found 
integrum wuidetur. Fabius scripsit this considerably interpolated, 
Romae.’ The MS. contains, besides, 
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Postquam nulla mey superos uos cura fatigat 
Natorum memores este precor superi. 


1, 2 not in Burm. 4 Romula turba Burm. _turba tenella Muratori 
5 referret Muratori parabat Pith. Burm. 6 patrio Burm. 9 Superi 
Pith. Mur. Burm, 10 apud solum Mur. reperitur cum nostro. 


Aesch. Suppl. 909, Wecklein. Saxoody. | 

Wecklein’s second volume shows a variety of conjectures on 
this mysterious word. Before any new ones are attempted, it 
may be as well to suggest that the termination seems to be 
Egyptian, and perhaps demonic. The papyrus magica of the 
Leyden Museum, recently edited anew by Dieterich (Leipzig, 
1888), contains many cases of similar names terminating in ay, 
UY, LK, WY, WK. 

p. 801 1. 24 rapyopry 27 yrappopry. 

p. 802 1.15 eunyacpwyO Bapwy 16 veovy wy 17 Bap- 
Baiawy. 

p. 811116 rév rewy rév Baivywwy 1.19 Tov cor. 

p. 8171.15 xpaBBpax 16 Bpeavory 17 warafvax 26 
twB pax. 

Again with the mysterious tof of Suppl. 837. compare 
evodadcov papyr. mag. p. 8111.17. On p. 799 1.30 ov ef (sic) To 
@ov TO aytov amo Noxias, the papyrus has ayecov, cf. dyevos of 
M in Suppl. 870. 

In the same papyrus is a noticeable instance of a participle 
followed by «ai and an imperative, instead of two imperatives 
or no xal: p. 804 1. 3 éav Bovret tivd dpytfopevov coi Tia 
mavoat, yparyas [eis Odvijov E[uvpyn] Td THs Gpyns dvoza Kal 
Kpater TH evavupm y[ecpl ]. 

I believe this construction to have been a recurring one in 
prayers. Liv. XxXI. 45, [ouem precatus et secundum precationem 
caput pecudis saxo elisit. Peregrinatio 8. Siluiae 49 Tunc ego 
gratias agens Deo primum et sic ipsum rogaut. May not Vergil 
have this use in his mind when he writes Aen. Ix. 402 Ocius 
adducto torquens hastile lacerto, Suspiciens altam Lunam, et sic 
uoce precatur? 

Not less noticeable, as an illustration of a famous difficulty, 
Soph. O. T. 863, is the following, pap. p. 809 1. 11 éwaxovody 
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pov Kal TéXecoyv por THVvde THY Wpakw, éewidos opodvTL pot 
tyvde THv Svvauey év TravTs ToT@, év TavTe Ypdv@ ATAnKTO?, 
GKATATOVNTOY, AoTiAov ard WavTos KivdvVoU THpNnOHVaL do- 
poovti po. ravtny Suvaywy. Here again, I think Sophocles 
may have been determined in the choice of his construction 
by something religious. 


Prop. II. 15. 33, 34, 


Intore sic tacito sonitus rarescit harenae, 
Sic cadit inflexo lapsa puella genu. 


I have tried to explain this double sic (Journal of Philol. 
1x. p. 56) as attributable to a wish in the poet to represent the 
two things compared as exactly parallel. So, I think, Varro 
L. L. x. 41 in nummis sic est ad unum wctoriatum denarius, sic 
ad alterum uictoriatum alter denarwus, for so Spengel reads 
(ed. of 1885) for sz ad alterum of F the best MS. The pro- 
portion is the same, and it is this exact sameness of proportion 
which the double sic conveys. I would compare the double és 
of such passages as Anth. P. 1x. 746. 2 os pilav, bs macas 
éumvoa Sepxopévas, ‘as one, as all’ =‘as one, so all,’ cf. dum- 
dum as explained by Quintil. 1x. 3. 16 in Catull. Lxur. 45. 


Prop. Iv. 7. 57, 58. 


Vna Clytaemnestrae stuprum uehit altera Cressae 
Portat mentitae lignea monstra bouts. 


Ten years ago, J. of Philol. for 1880, p. 236, I corrected this 
passage as follows: 


Vna Clytaemnestrae stuprum wel adultera Cressae 
Portat mentitae lignea monstra bouis, 


with which compare Anth. L. Riese 131. 10, 11, Vatem te po- 
terat reddere ligneum Qui uaccam trabibus lust aduléeris. 

It was therefore with some satisfaction that I read in Philo- 
logus for 1890, p. 30 in a paper entitled Ad poetas Latinos mis- 
cellanea critica, by Prof. Robert Unger, exactly the same emen- 
dation wel adultera. I am not sorry to be able to support an 
emendation which I think indisputably right by so considerable 
an authority : meanwhile I take the opportunity of reminding 
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the philological public that the priority of this conj. rests with 
myself. 


Varro de L., L. 1x. 54 Spengel (1885). 


Idem hoc obliquo apud Plautum: 

Video enim te nthilt pendere prae Philolacho omnis homines 
quod est ex Ni et Hilti; quare dictus est Nihili qui non hil erat. 
Casus tum cum commutantur, de quo dicitur, de homine; dicumus 
enim hic homo Nthili [est] et huius hominis Nthili et hunc homi- 
“nem Nthilt. Si in illo commutaremus, diceremus ut hoc Linum 
et Iimum, sic Nihilum, non.hic Nihili, et [ut] huic Lino et Irmo, 
sic Nihilo, non huic Nthili. 

Varro is here contrasting the use of nihilt as an indeclinable 
noun used in any case, with nihilum as declined regularly in all 
the cases. The former is used of men: the latter is comparable 
with ordinary neuters in -wm. Read therefore: casus tum cum 
commutantur (or perhaps, commutatur) de quo dicitur? de ho- 
mine. When nihili shifts from one case to another, nominative, 
genitive, dative, accusative indifferently, we use it as a descrip- 
tion of man: hic nthili, huius nihilt, huic nihil, hunc nthilt. 
But. if we inflect the word nihilum itself, then we say, nom. 
nihilum, gen. nihilt, dat. nihtlo, acc. mhilum. Nthilr therefore 
stands on a different footing from nthilum. 

Varro de L. L, 1x. 47 Spengel. 

Item reprehendunt, quod dicatur haec Strues, hic Hercules, 
hic Homo ; debuisset enim dici, si esset analogia, hic Hercul, 
haec Strus, hic Homon. Haec ostendunt +noua non analogian 
esse, sed obliquos casus non habere caput ex sua analogia. 

So the Florence MS. Spengel’s non non is ultra cacophon- 
ous, and can hardly be right even in Varro. I suggest notham 
non. These cases show not that the analogy is a spurious one, 
but that the oblique cases have no analogous nominative. 

Philodemi zrepi arounuarwy libri 11. fragmenta (ed. Hausrath, 
Teubner, 1889), p. 242, 1. 12 


Oray 5é Aéy[y ‘apos 
Kiova paxpny’ Kai ‘<é>ye 
dé re xiovas avrTos pma- 
15 xpas, év aporépors wev- 


XN 
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Serat, thy yap xiovla pa . 

xpav ovoels eyes [Any é- 

ml wratet édAn[vitov ouy- 

ypacevs 

The bracketed portions are supplements. In one case the 

supplement is transparently wrong. Can any one doubt that 
Philodemus adds another Homeric instance of a kind which he 
considered only explicable on some principle of sound, i.e. as 
grateful to the ear? He is quoting Il. H. 86, éi wrdare? ‘EX- 
Anorovtm. The Hellespont is narrow. If Homer called it 
broad, it was because the word sounded well. The accent 
mdaree is of course not in the papyrus. 


Catull. Lx11. 34, 35. 


Nocte latent fures quos tem saepe reuertens 
Hespere mutato conprendis nomine eosdem. 


In the new edition of my Commentary (1889) I.maintain 
the genuineness of eosdem which MSS. give against eous, the 
emendation of Schrader. I fancy that Germanicus may have 
thought of this v. of Catullus when he writes in his Aratea, 
Prognost. fr. 11. 49 Breysig (1867), At faciles glebas astringit 
Srigore uerno Alma venus, pecudis claro cum uellere fulsit, Sub 
lucem exoriens, eademque ubi tempore eodem Aetherium uentt 
taurum super, umbribus atris Et tonttru crebraque abscondit 
grandine terras. 

Cic. Orator 1x. 29. 

Dicat igitur Attice uetustissimus ille scriptor ac politissumus 
Lysias, quis enim id posset negare? dum intellegamus hoc esse 
Atticum in Lysia, non quod tenuis sit atque inornatus, sed quod 
non mhil habeat insolens aut ineptum. 

Possibly modo has fallen out before non ‘almost nothing’ ; 
unless indeed non has taken the place of modo, and modo nihil 
can = ‘one might say, nothing.’ 

Orator XLVI. 155. 

Atque etiam a quibusdam sero tam emendatur antiquitas, 
qui haec reprehendunt. Nam ‘pro deum atque hominum fidem’ 
‘deorum’ dicunt. Ita credo hoc illi nesciebant an dabat hanc 
licentiam consuetudo ? 

12—2 
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wepipepy Te yeverOat, cal Ta pev THS KaOapas Siadaveis rept- 
oTivat, KAnOGelcas Gvopa trouporuyas, Ta Sé THS yeddous, Opod 
Kwoupévns Te Kal aipopévns, Céow re Kai Cupwow érixdrnv 
NexOjvat, To 5é rovtwy altiov tév TwaOnpatwv od mpocpn- 
Ojvat. 

Mr Archer Hind rightly calls this sentence ‘ portentous,’ yet 
is fain to explain it as it stands. I have two suggestions to 
offer which I submit for his consideration: (1) that the dat. 
Tots évovor depends on évdvouévwv, the construction shifting 
from eis with accus. to simple dative. Then «al dca aépos 
Evpperpiav éyovra =‘and into such particles of air as are 
adaptable,’ ‘adjustible, dépos' depending on dca not on £up- 
petpiayv, (2) that 2 8) is a corruption of de2 67. The sentence 
. Is then perfectly straightforward; the preliminary conditions 
are stated in the words twy dé avtéy mporereTrTvcpévwy to 
etovovowy, the consequences in de? 5% to rpoopnOjvan. 

Of these two suggestions the latter (Se? for a) is, I believe, 
deserving of some consideration. The former 1s of course far 
more ‘tentative, as éyovra in any case seems peculiar; though 
with Stallbaum I certainly believe it defensible as = éyeu. 


Suet. Gramm. 11 (Reifferscheid, p. 110). 


Si quis forte met domum Catonis 
Deprctas minio assulas, et rllos 
Custodes uidet hortult Priapos ; 
Miratur, quibus ille disciplinis 
Tantam sit saprentiam assecutus, 
Quem tris caulicult, selibra farris, 
Racemi duo, tegula sub uda 

Ad summam prope nutriant senectam. 


The Phillipps MS. above mentioned gives Mirator. In 
Orientius’ Commonitorium I. 50, Hanc cura et proprus conse- 
quitor meritis, the imperative was restored by Delrio for conse- 
quitur, which he found in his (now lost) MS., and which is the 
reading of the single extant MS., originally in the library of 
S. Martin of Tours and till recently in the possession of Lord 
Ashburnham. It seems more than probable that this impera- 
tival form is right in the verse of Bibaculus cited by Suetonius. 
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Maximus 7repl xatapyov 145 sqq. ed. Ludwich, 1877. 


et pév y' elapwotow év dotpacw ‘*Apvetoio 
Ilacigans eiiotro Bpotots rravdta Yernvn, 
OMTTOTE TLS VOVo@ apnpevos aAyiwoecon 
apyarénv ioxynot pedrndova, wn vd Te pa 
SedéyOar’ trawdy yap évalowpos avOpdrrotow 
tei 5é te ols xev todde nat’ eid@roL0 hépnrat 
evdepxns Kepbeooa Lednvalyn KAvTOT@XOS. 


Ludwich mentions no less than six emendations of the 
obelized words, all wrong. It is clear that ef 5é re is simply 
elderau. 

Eurip. Androm. 397 sqq. 

arap Ti Tatra dupopat, ta 8 ev trooly 

oux éEixpatw Kal royifopat Kaxa; 
I fancy that Euripides wrote Auyifouas, with which éficpalo 
‘I exude in sweat’ well agrees. Andromache recalls herself 
from the comparatively insignificant misery of her lot since 
she had become the wife of Neoptolemus to the more pressing 
and to her ever haunting affliction of her first husband Hector’s 
death, the burning of Troy, her own enslavement and reluctant 
marriage with the son of her husband’s murderer. These are 
her immediate sorrows, not the danger she is in at present. 
‘Yet why do I mourn over this last unhappiness (becoming the 
mother of a child by Neoptolemus) instead of (wrestling off in 
sweat =) giving full vent to my real and ever present agonies ?’ 
namely, by recounting them, one after another, as she does in 
the verses immediately following. 


Hrus ohayas pev “Exropos tpoxyndatous 
xatetooy oixtpws tT “IALcov mupovpevor, 
aut 5& Sovrdn vais én’ ’Apyeiov éBny 
Kons émiotracbeia > éerrel 8 adixopny 
Diiav, povedow “Extopos vupdevopar. 


In so recounting them, Andromache goes through a struggle or 
mental wrestling, and the successive pangs thus elicited are so 
many ‘xuades wrung from her in the effort to throw the grief 
she is fighting. 
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If this view is right, it is the exact opposite of the scholiast’s, 
who explains ¢£scpatw as Saxpiw, ta év tociy Kaxa of the 
danger of the moment, i.e. the murderous design of Menelaus. 
In both points I think he was wrong: and at least as regards 
é&:xuatecv, no similar use has been or probably ever will be 
alleged. 


Petronii fragm. xXxIII Biicheler. 


Nolo ego semper idem camti suffundere costum 
Nec toto stomachum conciliare mero. 

Taurus amat gramen mutata carpere ualle 
Et fera mutatis sustinet ora cibis. 

Ipsa dives ideo grato nos perluit haustu 
Quod permutatis hora recurrit equis. 


Neither Biicheler, Riese, nor Bahrens takes any exception to 
the last two verses of this epigram. Yet dies perluit homines 
haustu is a strange, and to me almost unintelligible expression. 
The poet must, I think, have written not nos, but now. The 
reason why night is welcome when it plunges day after day in 
ocean is that it is a change. Before the hght and heat of 
another day begins, night intervenes with its darkness and cool. 
hora, I think, is night as it comes round (recurrit), and runs its 
own course permutatis. equis; to this the form of the sentence 
seems to point, the approach of night being welcome because 
it runs a different course from that of the sun, and the sense of 
change is pleasurable. 


Stobaeus Eclog. Phys. et Eth. 1. p. 164 Wachsmuth. 

mwapaderypa O€ cot érriyetov Tois GPOadpols Eutrinroy dpacw: 
ta térixnpa Coa, olov tov avOpwrov Néyo, vnxXopeva Oewpycor' 
pepopévov yap Tod USatos 9 avtituTria TaV Today Kal TAY YyeLpav 
oTacls yivetat T@ avOpwrr@ TOD wy) cvyKaTeveyOnvas TO date. 

émixnpa is without meaning. Possibly it is an error for ézt 
Enpa ‘on dry land.’ Hermann’s ériyea, Wachsmuth’s 77retpo- 
Ttxa, are improbable. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


NOTES ON GLOSS. VAT. 3321 (GOETZ). 


(Continued from vol, x1x. no. 37.) 


Page 102 47 Iuncias tenues. Read tuncidas. 

1032 Kalpio una ex novis Musis. Read Kalliope u. e. 
novem musts. . 

103 8 Kaz cancell. Read caulae. 

1039 Kalones galhae militum. Read galearw: so for 
gallicerie in Glossae Affatim, p. 491 36: see Warren Gloss. 
Sang. p. 196 138. 

103 11 Kaltulum in quo mortu: deferuntur vel vestitum 
decretum seu lineum. Read Capulum i. g. m. deferuntur ; 
Caltulum vestitum detritum (from a) seu linewm. 

103 15. Kasiner senex. Read casnar. 

10316 Kappadinarius voluntarius. Read cuppedinarius 
voluptarius. : 

103 20 Kaloristas quod est inseparabilis Graecum est. 
Read aoristos. 

103 21 Kategoriam dilatinomints. a reads delatatio, which 
I would correct to denotatio. 

103 28 Labina labrum inferens. Read labsum or lapsum 
from Isidore.16 1 61; Glossae Abavus, p. 359 12. 

103 36 Laba dealbatio: perhaps lemgatio: Gloss. Sang. 
p. 166 Warren dealbabis levigabis.... 

103 48 Lacertt murices in brachiis. Read mures, from 
Isidore 11 1 117. 

1044 Lancinat bellicat vel trucidat. Read vellicat. 

1048 Lancunaria pendentria luminaria. For lacuaria, and 
this again a confusion with laquearia; compare 104 21 laque- 
arva catenae aureae, and see ‘Contributions’ etc. p. 513. 
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104 11 Lancinata cutae curolis morsibus laceratum. For 
cutols abcd have oculis, which is probably corrupt for acutis. 

104 22 Lactewm crocet coloris. Read luteum; a has 
lateum. 

104 25 Laas quassati lassatis vel pro salutis. Read 
perhaps lassis quassatis, lassatis, prostratis. 

104 26 Lapraentes laventes. Read lapsantes labentes. 

104 31 Laturorum genus navis set latrocuniorum. Read 
Lnburnarum (? or Inburnae) genus nams. Laverna dea latro- 
cinorum. 

104 32 Lacisvores vitae remissiores. Read laxioris »v. 
remissioris. 

10435 Laquearus deauratis. Probably laquearibus aureis, 
deauratrs. 

104 36, 37 Lactare circumventre cumquassare vel evertere. 
Labefactare circumvenire et quo supra. The glosses must 
originally have run Lactare circumvenire. Labefactase con- 
quassare, evertere. 

105 5, 6 Larbalis demoniosus. Larva vibra (i.e. umbra) 
aut maleficus vel incantator. The words aut maleficus ete. 
should be added to demoniosus, forming part of the gloss on 
larvalis. 

106 4 Lappe tribuli penicies vel calamitas. The words 
penicies (=pern.) vel calamitas belong to a gloss on labes: 
lappae tribuli must refer in some way to Vergil Georgic 1 158. 

106 17 Legio martio (martia rightly a) numerus militum 
quasi morte consecratus. For morte read Marti. 

106 24 Lenrus ut angus inlernatus. Read Lernaeus 
angus, in Lerna natus. 

106 30 Leso offenso poso. Perhaps offenso, iniuriam passo 
(Servius on Aen. 1 8). 

106 36 Lent sanguine lent lubrico. Probably lew sanguine, 
lubrico. | 

106 41 Lentis navis pusilla. Read lyntres, naves pusillas. 

107 4 Lemba navis perita. Read lembus, navis piratica ; 
Gloss. Affatum, p. 533 38. 

107 22 Lexa luxuriosus. Perhaps luxans or luxabundus : 
see Lowe, Prodromus p. 275. 
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107 24 Letagito infirmitas somnium infirmum somnium. 
Read lethargus. 

107 26 Letandum tardandum. Read lentandum. 

107 44 Lebigaris lunibus vel de alvis. Probably levigabie, 
levalns vel deasciahis. 

107 47 Lnptis filus patris. Read neptes filias fratris. 

10818 Innarius retiarius. Perhaps retiarius here means 
a maker of nets: in any case the use of linarius deserves 
remark. 

108 25 ILntinices cornices. Read liticines cornicines. 

108 32 Incanus candidatio dicitur. Perhaps lychinus 
candelabrum d. 

108 34. Lint cecindelia lucernis. Read (from 109 11) 
lincindelia lucernae. The word linicindele should be added 
to the lexicons. 

10913 Lnmbunculus (i.e. lembunculus). Add this instance 
to those in Georges. 

109 25 Livere peccanit aut dimisit. Perhaps delquit pec- 
cavit: lberant misit. : 

109 27 Intator sponsor provocator vel convictor. Probably 
tor litagator. | 

109 27 Insymmachus solutus vel itis. Perhaps lysimachus 
solutor litis. 

109 38 Lnxa adqua dicebant antiqui unde et elixare habils . 
diitur. Habis represents the lost epithet wlis: compare the 
gloss quoted by Léwe Prodromus p. 403 xa wlis aqua ete. 
Read therefore liza vilis aqua d. a., u. e. elixare dicitur. 

110 7 ILnberat temperat. Read lbrat. 

110 9 Intare qut ostia frequenter accipiunt. Probably for 
litare dicuntur qui hostia frequenter sacrificant: Gloss. Sang. 
p. 167 142 Warren litat sacrificat, and so other glossaries. 

111 6 Ludicta qui ludis gerunturpia vel inhonesta. Pro- 
bably for ludi dict: qui ludis gerunt turpra ete. 

1117 Lubrica nama. Read ludicra. 

111 9 Lwuitio wuris vel verbum. Notice, and expunge the 
intrusive vel. 

111 10 Lwmini torio duro aut truculento vultu. Read 
lumine torvo, diro etc. In Gloss. Sang. p. 256 26 of this volume, 
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where the same gloss recurs, diro hae truculento vultu stands 
perhaps for diro hoc est. 

111 12 Lupanar locus turpis. Lupanaria mulver enim 
cesta (so c: cesta is omitted in the other MSS.) lupa dicta est 
meretria de qua hoc vocabulo. Probably a confusion of two 
glosses: Lupa meretriz. Lupanar locus turpis: muler envm 
encesta lupa dicta est, de qua hoc vocabulum. 

111 31 Luam excipiam. Read exprem. 

1121 Lugurrit liquet. Read ligurnt lingit, from Glossae 
Abavus, p. 361 6. 

112 4 Lumen lustro. Lumine prespicuo lustratio. Lustrato 
specto aut wsitato. Read probably lumine lustro, prosmcio ; 
lustrum lustratio ; lustrato spectato aut visitato. 

112 16 Lustrat circmt peragratum inussit. Probably for 
lustrat circuit, invisit : lustratum peragratum. 

112 20 Lutea posse aut rubea. Read crocea a. r. 

112 26 Macinatur parat instrwt macinis argumentum. 
Read machinatur p. 1., machina argumentum: or perhaps 
machinis argumentis, from Glossae A ffatim, p. 535 4'7. 

112 28 Macte magis autem. Read magis aucte: Minton 
Warren on Gloss. Sangall. p. 213. | 

112 32 Magnificentia munera vel datum. Probably for 
magnificentia magnorum factio; Munificentia munerum datio. 

112 37 Magistratum addicat idest expoliatum exut. Ad- 
dicat is no doubt for abdicat: perhaps expohatum exuit may 
stand for se potestate exutt. 

112 44 Manes wferna vel sepulcra favillasts marorwm. 
Perhaps vel sepulcra vel favillas. 

113 4 Manta fluentia ut manurefluere. Read manantia 
fl. u. manare fluere. 

113 6 Mappaliae curae pastorum. Read mapalia casae p. 

1139 Macius citius vel ocius. Read maturius. 

113 15 Malus eatremtas curbor nas. Read eatremitas 
arborwm, from 112 42. 

113.17 Manda deceptio vel fraus. Read menda. 

113 23 Marcus conlapsio. Read marcor. 

113 24 Mature fuga maturius hine descendit. Read ma- 
turate fugam, m. h. descendite. 
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113 33 Manuale orare. Read orarium: Minton Warren 
on Gloss. Sangall. p. 213. 

113 40 Marcidus languidus in ariditate proaimus. Read 
ariditat: proximus: Glossae Affatim, p. 536 22 note. 

114 2 Mastigiae tauri et flagella. Read mastiges, tawrea 
flagella. 

11421 Mandet superaspersus est unguento. Read madet. 

114 22 Mante amplitssimae. Probably for macte am- 
plissime. 

114 31 Magnanimis animi nomae vel magnae virtutrs. 
Perhaps anumi.annoxi. 

1151 Magava casas pastorum etc. Read magalia. 

115 2 Macina magmtudo. Probably for two glosses: 
machina...matestas magnitudo. 

115 8 Maneica vargila. Read mantica bargilla: for 
bargilla see Du Cange. 

115 15 Metietur medicatur vel redemptur. Probably for 
medetur medicatur vel remediatur. 

115 23 Medidetur medicat remediwm. Perhaps medetur 
medicatur, remedium dat. 

115 26 Metare munere. Read munire. 

115 32 Mercatum emet vel comparat. Read mercatur emit. 

115 33 Metenas regiones. Perhaps metas. 

116 28 Mercentur amant. Read emant. 

116 29. Mergret mergr. Read merger. 

116 41 Mem/fis turborugus. Read turbo rubus froma: then 
perhaps write wéudu£, turbo; turbo popBos. 

117 23 Miscellanewm commeaticiuen. Read commisticiwm. 

118 3 Minium efficiorum functionum. Read munium 
officcorum. , 

1186 Mirumne sine dubio. Read mirum ni. 

11819 Moema edificia muris superporta vel propugnacuta. 
Perhaps Maeniana aedificia muris superposita; moenia pro- 
pugnacula. 

118 27 Molgearcem extruere partem. Read moliri arcem, 
extruere arcem. 

118 36 Motinum sine cornibus aut semitruncum. Read 
mutilum. Semitruncus should be added to the lexicons. 
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118 41 Modestare regere. Add modestare to the lexi- 
cons. 

119 28 Monstra sane dicta perhibita monstranda quod 
aliquid significato demonstret. Probably perhibent a monstrando, 
quod aliquid significatu demonstrent. 

121 5 Mutulat accelerat. Read maturat. 

12113 Musiae amatoriae gesta. Read Milesiae, amatoria 
gesta. 

12115 Musitanter leniter. Add the adverb musitanter to 
the lexicons. 

12116 Muscos fontes. Read muscosi fontes (Vergil Ecl. 
7 45); the interpretation is lost. — 

12119 Murice an purpuram dict anentioratam flumims 
quam asperitenert saxa et acuto vm murice ramis. Perhaps 
murice, an purpuram dicit, an acuta in ora tam fluminis quam 
aspert maris (? frett) saxa, ut ‘acuto in murwe rem. (Aen. 5 
205.) 

121 32 Musicum mimicum vel mticwm qui locutto mimosam 
facit. Probably musicum pythicum: mimicum qui locutionem 
mimosam facit. Add mimosus to the lexicons. 

121 45 Mustewm fiscidum medium vel viridem. Probably 
mucidum viscidum, muscidum viridem. 

122 25 Naduwm genetivum. Read natiwum. 

122 26 Nates natae filiae natantes. Read nantes natantes, 
natae filrae. 

122 30 Navales campi culturae dediti. Read novales. 

122 32 Natiwm natura legentium. Read nativum, naturale, 
genetivum. 

123 4 Necromantia mortuorwm divinantia. If divinantia 
be right (a has divimatio), the word should be added to the 
lexicons. 

123 39 Nictura oculorum frequentia. Festus p. 177 M 
attests the forms nictus and nictatio; but nictura (= winking) 
may he genuine. For oculorum frequentia we should perhaps 
read oculorum frequent coniventia. 

123 45 Nequinunt pronequeunt uasolent. Nequeunt grecia- 
redirent. Read nequinunt pro nequeunt, ut solinunt pro solent. 
Nequinunt Graeciam redire. Festus p. 162 M nequinont pro 
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nequeunt, ut solinunt...pro solent dicebant antiqui. Invius im 
Odyssia, ‘partim errant, nequinont Graectam redire.’ 

123 47 Nemoratores silva strati. The word nemorator is. 
unknown to the lexicons. Does silva strati stand for silvestres, 
or stlvis nate? or silvatics ? 

1241 Neutericus novicius aut neutrum partis verba causa 
nectoricus. Read probably neotericus novicius : neutrum neutrius 
parts, verbt causa necutrius. 

124 55 Nimplia virgo caelestis vel nomen aquae. Read 
nympha, and numen. 

126 21 Novalia loca in quibus et marin abes erciuntur. 
Read navalia loca in quibus ec mart naves educuntur : for edu- 
cuntur, comp. Gloss. Sangall. p. 260 20 of this volume. 

126 50 Nudi pedalia. Read ‘nods, and add this use of 
pedale to the lexicons. 

1279 Numine dive vel dei sivescen (sceni a). Perhaps 
numine divae, religione deae sive signo: Glossae Vergilianae p. 
455 17 numine divae, deae religrone. 

127 25 Nutum voluntate sive cinno vel aspectu. Read nutu 
voluntate sive signo v. a. 

127 34 Obeunde fugrends:. Read obeunds fungendn. 

127 40 Oblectat obicit vel delectat. Read obvrectat olicit ; 
oblectat delectat. 

128 1 Obwre ingerere vel ultro largire. May olire stand 
for offire ? 

128 2 Obiter simul inter uli non est tter. The words ubi 
non est iter belong to another word which is lost here; perhaps 
avium or ava. 

128 14 Obvallatum undique montes. Read undique muni- 
tum. 

12818 Obre fine regionum vel optio. Read orae fines 
regionum ; optio [electio, potestas|; the latter from Gloss. Sang. 
p. 265 19 of this volume. 

128 27 Obmoveto promonto dant. Read promoveto, dato. 

128 28 Obmonut aperuwit. Possibly obmunit operwt: or 
should we read ommentat opperitur? Placidus p. 73 Deuerling 
ommentat expectat ; comp. Festus p. 190 s. v. ommentans. 

128 31 Obsita obsecta vel circumdata. Read obsaepta. 
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128 38 Obniaius contra post. Perhaps obnizus contra 
positus. 

128 40 Obniaius humilissimus missus. Perhaps obnomus 
humailissimus ; obnixus nisus. 

128 44 Obligat circummittit. Perhaps circwmnectit. 

129 8 Obnuwht vestem circwmdedit vestem. Read obnupsit 
veste, c. veste. 

12915 Obnoaus firmius vel intentius vel totis virrbus. 
Read obnisius. 

129 21 Obiectat rogat. Read obsecrat. 

129 30 9 Obstructum purpura. Read ostrum purpuram. 

130 6 Obssit includit. Probably obserit. 

1309 Obsoslidatus inquinatus. Read obsordidatus, and 
add the word to the lexicons. 

130 23 Obfibulare concludere vel circumdare. Add obfibulare 
to the lexicons. 

130 49 Obscenans ore sevas id est male canentes. Read 
obscenas aves, scaevas, t. e. m.c. Servius Aen. 3 241 on obscenas 
aves ; obscenae sunt aves quae canendo adversa significant. 

131 40 O6erias ad divinitate. Perhaps Oecornra divinitatem. 

132 1 Offibebant claudebant asseris. Yor offibebant a gives 
officiebant : but offibulabant is also possible. 

1323 Offendis nodus proprias quo apex flaminum restin- 
gutur et remitur. Read offendia nodus proprius quo apex 
flaminum restringitur et remittitur (the last word from a). See 
Festus p. 205 M. 

132 16 Oloser crint. Probably for holoserica (vestis) : 
Isid. 19 22 14 holoserica tota serica, totwm enim $rov. 

132 26 Omnitens omnipotens. Perhaps omnituens. 

133 1 Opsoluto clausis absolutis. For opsoluto a,c and d 
give oppersolato, i.e. oppessulato: for absolutis a has apersulis 
dictum, and so nearly c. I suppose then that there were two 
nearly identical glosses as follows; oppessulato clauso; oppes- 
sulats clausis, a pessulis dictum. 

133 39 Oraper finis. Perhaps ora regio, finis. 

133 44 Oratensa praeces sanctas. Read orationes. 

1348 Origia mysteria vel nocturna cura aut initiata. 
Perhaps orgia mysteria nocturna aut initia; orgyia ulna (for 
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cura); Placidus p. 71 Deuerling orgia item mensura quae Latine 


dicitur ulna. 


184.15 
134 19 
134 22 
134 27 
134 30 
134 32 
134 40 
1384 43 


Oramegra coturnices. Read ortygometrae. 

Oratis patitis. Read petitis. 

Orgon nomen siderum. Read Orion. 

Orna sepulchrum. Read urna. 

Orma mysteria. Read orgia. 

Origia sacra libera patris. Read orgia s. Libert p. 
Ostres odio semper habentes. Read osores. 

Osanna genus est ligni. Perhaps osanna genus est 


hymnt; ornus genus est ligni. 


H, NETTLESHIP. 


(To be continued.) 


CAESAR’S EXPEDITIONS TO BRITAIN. 


On first approaching this subject in Vol. xvi. of the 
Journal of Philology I made apologies for treating a well-worn 
controversy. Mr Ridgeway has followed me in Vol. x1x. with 
more apologies. To come a third time to the same matter, and 
thereby to provoke a fourth paper from Mr Ridgeway, must 
therefore need decided apologies. It seems, however, that 
between us we may make some points certain, and if I am 
worsted in controversy I shall be heartily glad if only thereby 
some historic certainty may be established. 

Briefly, in my former ‘paper I wished to draw attention to 
Sir George Airy’s scientific demonstration of the impossibility 
of a landing near Deal; to supplement his argument by pointing 
out the unsuitableness of the greater Stour, as it then was, 
for the scene of Caesar's land-battle; to shew that there was 
reason to suppose that the tradition of the landing at Deal was 
not much older than Leland’s time, and sprang partly from the 
confused statements of early British romancers who mixed up 
Julius Caesar and the Emperor Claudius’ generals. I wished 
to point out also that there was historical evidence of the 
former state of Romney Marsh which made it a suitable site 
for the landing and battle on the shore. 

To get over the undoubted difficulties I tried to shew what 
I considered the probability of Caesar’s not having used the 
Portus Itius on the occasion of his first expedition. 

We agree in placing the Portus Itius at Wissant. Mr 
Ridgeway’s explanation of ro “Itov, of Strabo, as meaning 
the roadstead sheltered by the Itian promontory, seems to me 
conclusive. The Itian promontory is of course Cape Grisnez. 

Journal of Philology. vou. x1x. 13 
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William of Poictiers and William of Jumiéges use Portus Itius 
and Wissant respectively for the same place, writing soon after 
the Norman Conquest’. Is it not possible that the use of the 
name in literary language had been continuous? 

Wissant I venture to think is simply White sand, a name 
given by the Saxon settlers on that side of the Channel. Such 
names as Ham, Werwick, Maninghen, Masinghen, Warhem, the 
river Slack, Sangatte, Todincthun, in its neighbourhood, are as 
evidently English. 

The points wherein Mr Ridgeway and I differ are these two. 
He considers that Caesar certainly used this port on both 
expeditions, and that on both occasions he landed at Pevensey. 
I still differ, but I may say in passing that while I acknowledge 
the first hypothesis to be possibly true, I entirely refuse to 
accept the latter as possible. 

With regard to No. 1. Strabo says of the Itian port; 
To "ITtov @ éxypnoato vavoTabup Kaicap 6 Beds Staipwy eis 
THY vaocov’ vuKTwop & avnyOn Kat TH voTepaia KaTHpe Tept 
TeTapTnv w@pav Tpiakoaiovs Kal elxoot otadiovs Tov Sidmdov 
teréoas. IV. 5, p. 199. 

Here I agree that Strabo is evidently translating the Com- 
mentaries in part of his statement. He is referring to Caesar’s 
first expedition, when as he tells us he sailed tertia fere vigiha, 
and made the shore hora circiter diet quarta; but Strabo 
names the port of departure which Caesar does not name. 
Strabo says that the voyage was one of 320 stadia, that is 
probably 40 Roman miles. The words in the Commentaries, 
perhaps interpolated, say that the distance across, though not 
necessarily the actual passage made, was 30 Roman miles. The 
distance from Cape Grisnez to off Hastings is I believe 48 
Roman miles, that from Cape Grisnez to the old line of shore 
behind Romney Marsh is about 30 Roman miles, Mr Ridgeway 
says justly that figures are more likely to be corrupted than 
words, that words are used by Strabo and figures in the Com- 
mentaries. I know nothing of the practice of early geographical 
MSS, but is it certain that the MS of Strabo always read 


1 Portus Icius, Will. of Poictiers; Both for the port of embarkation of 
Portus Wissanti, Will. of Jumiéges. the Etheling Alfred in 1036. 
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Tptaxooiovs Kat elxoot? The small Leipsic edition in my hand 
reads 7’ cal elxoct. 

Eustathius in his commentary on Dionysius Periegetes 
seems to have read tpsaxocious simply in Strabo’. If we once 
admit errors in the figures in the Commentaries it is possible 
that an additional x may have crept into the MS used by 
Strabo. But Strabo’s indication of the distance is not intended 
to apply only to the voyage from ro “ITvov to a particular 
landing-place. It is in his mind the normal distance between 
Gaul and Britain. A little above, Iv. 3, p. 193, we read Slappa 
& éorly eis thv Bperravixny aro tav Twotayay THs Kertixis 
elxoot kat tT oradiot. This is so manifestly untrue, for it is 
nothing like the distance from any one of the rivers’ mouths to 
Britain, and they are all differently distant, that it makes it 
impossible I think to insist upon Strabo’s evidence about the 
distance sailed, whatever we may say about his identification of 
the port of departure. 

However, putting the distance on one side at present, I 
agree that if Strabo accurately knew and reported all the cir- 
cumstances, then Caesar did sail from the Portus Itius on his 
first expedition. The difficulty that then remains is how it was 
that he took so long as nine or ten hours to get across in 
favourable weather if he landed in Kent at all, My answer is 
that Strabo is not to be trusted for certain, when any sort of 
difficulty stands in the way. His geographical knowledge of 
Gaul was far from exhaustive. He had never been there in 
person, and his conceptions were often very wrong. For 
instance in the context to the very passage quoted above he 


1 Kaioap...... vixtwp dvyx0n Kal TH 2 The time is slow, but if there was 


votepala Karijpe wept rerdprnvy wpapv 
rptaxoolous aradlovs didwdov Tedéoas. 
Eustathius on Dionysius Periegetes, 
v. 566. This is plainly a quotation 
from Strabo. Eustathius either read 
tpaxoglous in Strabo, or seeing xxx in 
the Commentaries cut out the xa 
elxoot to make them agree, counting 
10 stadia to a mile. 


no wind not incredibly slow, I am 
now disposed to think, for a voyage 
from Boulogne. The cases of small 
boats rowing across, which I quoted 
before, prove the possibility of rowing 
over, but the pace in their case is of 
course rather greater than that of a 
ship of burden in no wind. But I 
suppose that idonea ad navigandum 
tempestas implies a favourable wind. 


18—2 
= 


means 
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says: “There are four lines of passage which people use crossing 
from the continent into Britain...... from the Rhine, from the 
Seine, from the Loire, from the Garonne”...... tows © aio TeV 
wept tov ‘Pivoy tommy dvayopévols ovK am avTrav éxBodov 
6 mods eo, GAA ard TaY Gpopo’yTwY Tois Mevarrios 
Mopwov x.r.r. To put it in other words; “There is a passage 
from the mouth of the Rhine, but those who cross from the 
places about the mouth of the Rhine do not cross from the 
very mouth of the river but from another country about 120 
miles off!” This is allowing the mouth of the Maas to stand 
for the mouth of the Rhine, the mouth of the Rhine is really 
nearer 150 miles from the Itian port than 120. The mouth of 
the Seine is nearer in a straight line. Or again, above we read: 
mpoxetat 8 avtav 1 Bperravixn, rod pev ‘Pnvov xal éyyvOer, 
wate Kabopacbat to Kaytiov. Kent, he thinks, can be seen 
from near the mouth of the Rhine! The credibility of a 
witness recommends itself differently to different minds, but I 
confess that Strabo’s knowledge of the Channel shores does not 
enable me to put extreme confidence in anything he says about 
them. He knows of the existence of the Portus Itius, and of no 
other port in the neighbourhood, though many existed, and so 
starts an expedition from it, which may or may not have sailed 
from it in reality. I suspect that, like other people since, he 
drew a conclusion from the Commentaries which is not certainly 
warranted by their language. He is not incapable of mis- 
understanding the Commentaries. Speaking of Caesar’s war with 
the Veneti, he says that ddvces 8 érewov avtl xadwr, IV. 4, 
where ayti xdXwv surely means “for the standing tackle.” The 
parallel passage in the Commentaries is “anchorae pro funibus 
catents ferrets revinctae.” 11. 13. 

Strabo further tells us that the Veneti fought against 
Caesar, being ready to stop his voyage to Britain. This may 
be true; but the war with the Veneti was rather more than a 
year before the first expedition to Britain, and Caesar drops 
no hint of any design to attack Britain till afterwards, though 
he mentions the British trade of the Veneti; but alleges other 
reasons for the war. He says however that one of his reasons 
for attacking the Britons was that they helped the Gauls. I 
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may be too captious, but it seems to me that Strabo has got 
just that partial historical knowledge, and those extensive 
geographical misconceptions, which render him not very trust- 
worthy on a point of detail. 

Be that as it may, supposing that Caesar did use the Itian 
port on both occasions, I would suppose that he was unac- 
countably delayed on his first voyage, that his ships took some 
time in getting to sea, and that the foremost waited till the last 
were well under weigh, or that some other cause detained them, 
rather than believe that he sailed from beyond Cape Grisnez to 
Hastings and Pevensey. He tells us, Iv. 21, that he marched 
into the country of the Morini quod inde erat brevissimus in 
Britanniam transiectus. As PB said in my former paper, it is 
surely doing violence to this language to explain it otherwise 
than meaning that he crossed somewhere about the narrowest 
part of the Channel. To suppose that he came into the country 
_ of the Morini because the shortest passage was thence, and that 
then he deliberately adopted a passage more than half as long 
again, seems scarcely reasonable. This longer voyage would 
have carried him past a possible landing-place, and in its latter 
part would have been performed against the flood-tide. It 
would have landed him opposite the great Wealden forest, 
where resistance would be easy and supplies scarce. William 
the Conqueror landed at this point; but from the Somme, 
whence he started, the distance to Pevensey is not much 
greater than to near Hythe, and at the latter place was cer- 
tainly a hostile town capable of resistance, Romney, and 
perhaps an English fleet’. Dion Cassius is a later authority 
than Strabo, but so far as I know he says nothing demonstrably 
absurd about the history or geography of the invasion, and he 
tells us that between Caesar’s first place of observation of the 
shore and his landing-place he doubled depav riva mpoéyouvcay. 
There never was a promontory between Hastings and Pevensey, 
there was and is one between East Wear bay and Hythe. 

But it is on the second expedition from the Portus Itius 
that the impossibility of the landing at Pevensey appears. 


1 Freeman, Norman Conquest, Vol. 111. Appendix DD. 
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Caesar then started lent Africo, which I believe means a light 
south-west wind. As Pevensey Bay lies half a point south of 
west from off Cape Grisnez, this wind was, light or strong, 
nearly ahead of his supposed course. If he knew the direction 
of north and south by the sun, no misconception of the relative 
positions of the two coasts of Gaul and Britam would prevent 
Caesar from knowing what the wind was. It may be suggested 
that he intended to make a straight run across Channel, and 
then to beat along the shore to his Janding-place. It would be 
an awkward device, and not what he did on the first occasion, 
if he then first made the shore at Hastings) This wind how- 
ever dropped in the night, and the flood-tide carried the fleet 
through the straits of Dover. I say deliberately ‘through’ ; 
for unless he were east of the longitude of Dover at sunrise he 
could not have seen Britanniam sub sinistra relictam. Even 
from a ship deliberately heading north-eastwards, a course 
here out of the question, Britain could hardly be so described 
so long as the South Foreland was over the port bow. 

From the position reached through this drift, say from 
some point about 1° 30’ east long., the Roman fleet turned and 
by rowing reached their former landing-place rather before mid- 
day, meridiano fere tempore. Rowing with the tide the ships of 
burden were not left behind by the men of war. If that landing- 
place was Pevensey Bay the heavy merchant ships rowed, keeping 
pace with the men of war, for about 55 miles. That I believe 
disposes of the question ; it is an impossibility. From the Ad- 
miralty observations, quoted by Sir George Airy, it appears that 
the pace of the tidal current in the Straits varies from 14 to 2} 
miles an hour. Further down Channel, it diminishes with the 
breadth of the sea. A mediaeval galley was only supposed to 
keep the whole rowing force engaged for two hours at a stretch. 
That was an exceptional effort which could not be sustained’. 
The pace of an ancient galley is I believe unknown. The pace 
of the mediaeval galley is more easily estimated, and judging 
by the general improvement in navigation it is unlikely that 
the Venetian and Genoese gallies were slower than the ancient. 


1 Jurien de la Graviére, Les Derniers Jours de la Marine @ Rames. 
Appendix, Ch. 1x. 
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Admiral Jurien de la Graviére quotes and concurs with the 
following opinion: “Le célébre ingénieur Forfait estime que la 
galére le mieux montée, par un calme parfait, pouvait faire 
quatre milles et demi ou plus pendant la premiére heure, deux 
milles et quart, ou un mille et demi, pendant quelques heures 
encore.” Les Derniers Jours de la Marine & Rames, p. 79. 
These are maritime miles, 60 to a degree. The greatest pace 
therefore for the first hour is about 5 miles an hour, English 
measure. The work of the heavy merchant ships must have 
been much more laborious, and the resulting pace slow at the 
best. Caesar does not tell us that the ebb current served him 
immediately at daybreak when he observed his position to be 
so far away to the eastward of his point of landing, but sup- 
posing that they began to row soon after sunrise his men would 
make good work to bring his whole fleet together off Romney 
Marsh by a little before noon, their pace being that of their 
slowest ships. That they could reach Pevensey, and that then 
the soldiers, the landsmen who had been helping to row (qua 
m re admodum fut militum virtus laudanda), could be fit for a 
night march and a battle, I cannot believe. 


HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN. 


CAESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


As Mr Malden has said enough in apology for this second 
appearance of both himself and me, I shall go at once in medias 
res and deal with the matters in controversy between us. In 
my former paper I dealt with two main points; (1) I contended 
against Mr Malden that Caesar had started from the same port 
on both expeditions, adducing in support a passage of Strabo 
(Iv. 199) which he had overlooked ; (2) That the 7rd “Ircov of 
Strabo is no other than the “Iruov dxpov of Ptolemy, the Cape 
Grisnez of to-day, at the back of which Caesar found a 
sheltered strand on which to draw up his fleet of 800 ships. 

As Strabo in this same passage stated that Caesar sailed a 
distance of 320 stades in crossing which, according to Strabo’s own 
avowed system of reckoning (see p. 144), is exactly 40 Roman 
miles; I was led to ask was it worth while, when we now know 
with some certainty the point of departure, to enquire which of 
three points on the English coast which scholars are pretty 
well agreed must be the only rivals for the honour of being 
Caesar’s landing place, is roughly about 40 Roman miles from 
Grisnez. I called it a “confessedly rude criterion,’ but at the 
same time I thought it was on the whole better to obey Plato 
and follow where the argument led. 

The three claimants are (1) Dover (and Deal), 20 miles 
from Grisnez, (2) Folkestone (with landing place at Romney 
Marsh), 22 miles from Grisnez, and (3) Hastings (with William 
the Conqueror’s landing place at Pevensey), 42 (or 48 says Mr 
Malden) miles from Grisnez. 

As both Mr Malden and I agreed in regarding Sir George 
Airy’s arguments from the tide as fatal to the claims of Dover and 
Deal, the question lies between Romney Marsh and Pevensey. 
I maintained that Sir G. Airy’s argument that it is incredible 
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that Caesar’s swiftest ships under favourable circumstances 
took between 9 and 10 hours to reach Dover from Grisnez, a 
distance of 20 miles, was equally fatal to the claim of Folke- 
stone, only some 2 miles further; I added that it was at least 
plain from Strabo that the ancients considered their ships 
ought to make 44 miles an hour. Hence I concluded that the 
literary data were on the whole in favour of Hastings and 
Pevensey. 

As regards my three contentions, Mr Malden agrees com- 
pletely with my identification of the Itian promontory with 
Grisnez: (2) he still maintains but with hesitation his view 
that Caesar started from two distinct ports on his two expedi- 
tions, and (3) regards it as utterly impossible that Caesar could 
have landed at Pevensey. 

I shall now proceed to deal with his defence of his view 
that there were two different ports of embarkation. Mr Malden 
has a difficult task when he has to overthrow a distinct state- 
ment in a writer not only of acknowledged authority, but who 
was alive at the very time that the events which he narrates 
took place. He omits to mention that Strabo was probably 
living at Rome in the lifetime of Julius Caesar. At all events 
he was the pupil of Tyrannio, the grammarian (the tutor 
of Cicero’s son), who died in 46 B.c. Of course in Mr Malden’s 
position nothing else was open to him save to make a recanta- 
tion or impugn Strabo’s veracity. He has adopted the latter 
course. 

To save the reader’s time and to ensure that I omit no 
point, it will be best to rehearse summarily Mr Malden’s 
charges against Strabo. He charges him (1) with gross geo- 
graphical ignorance in stating that those who put out (to 
Britain) from the parts about the Rhine (not from the places 
about the mouth of the Rhine, as Mr Malden gives it, slipping in 
the word mouth; for the Greek is simply awd rév epi tov 
‘Pyvov Tommy) do not make the voyage by putting out from the 
very mouth of the Rhine, but from the Morini, who are the 
neighbours of the Menapii. 

(2) For his ignorance in saying that Cantium could be 


seen from the Rhine. 
i. 


ih, 
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(3) That he knows of the existence of the Portus Itius 
and of no other port in its neighbourhood though many existed, 
and so he starts an expedition from it, which may or may not 
have started from it in reality. 

(4) That he mistranslates Caesar's Latin, and 

(5) That he has the audacity to tell us something about 
the war with the Veneti, of which Caesar drops no hint. 

First I deal with the general question whether geographical 
blunders are to damn an historian’s credibility. If they are, 
then roughly speaking all ancient history goes. Caesar had 
been twice in Britain, and yet he says that Britain is a three- 
cornered island, one of whose sides faces the north, which side 
is 800 miles long, and that the distance between Britain and 
Ireland is the same as that between Gaul and Britain (v. 13). 
But as Mr Malden treats Caesar’s statements with as little 
respect as those of Strabo, when he gets into a state of despera- 
tion on his last page, let us turn to Dio Cassius who, although 
some three hundred years after Caesar, and 250 after 
Strabo, is Mr Malden’s especial reliance. When Mr Malden 
wrote of Dio that he says nothing demonstrably absurd about 
the history or geography of the invasion, he must have over- 
looked the fact that Dio, although writing at a time when the 
Romans had been for two centuries the masters of Britain, 
makes the statement that the distance across the Strait of 
Dover in its very narrowest point is 450 stades, or a little 
more than 51 English miles, and that Dio also makes Britain 
extend along ‘the rest of Gaul and almost all Spain’ (xxxIx. 
50). 

Such instances could easily be multiplied; but I have said 
enough to demonstrate the futility of any attack upon a writer 
of authority based merely on such grounds as these. Strabo is 
wrong about the distance from the Rhine to Cantium; but, as 
I have indicated above, a good defence can be made for his 
statement respecting those sailing to Britain from the parts 
about the Rhine. He is referring to the great trade routes 
which followed the courses of the great rivers; of these a very 
important one passed right from Marseilles into Switzerland 
and down the Rhine and from it into Britain. Mr Arthur 
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Evans has recently shown reasons for believing that certain 
vessels of Greek workmanship found in Kent may have found 
their way by this very route. 

Coming to objection No. 3, it is evident that Mr Malden 
has paid no heed to Strabo’s words map’ ols xai ro “Irvov, where 
the «ai shows plainly, as Dr Guest, Groskurd and other scholars 
saw, that Strabo had in his mind Gesoriacum (Boulogne), the 
regular port for crossing to Britain, or other such ports, the 
words meaning in whose territory there is the Itian Headland, 
which Caesar used as his naval station, as well as the ordinary 
port. 

Next comes the charge of Strabo’s mistranslation of Caesar's 
description of the ships of the Veneti (111. 13). 

Mr Malden says avri xaXwv must mean for the standing 
tackle. The necessity of this I cannot see, as xdXas is regu- 
larly used in Classical Greek to express a cable for mooring the 
ship, as can be seen by a glance at Stephanus’ Thesaurus, or 
Liddell and Scott. But even if Strabo’s account differed materi- 
ally in this respect from that of Caesar, it would only point to 
his having used some authority beside the Commentaries. For 
I would ask Mr Malden to point out any passage in Caesar 
which can in any way have served as the basis of Strabo’s 
description of the method of caulking the ships (p. 195): ov 
cuvayovot Tas appovias Tav aavidwv, GAN apalwopaTa Kata- 
Nelzrovet. Tavta 5é Bpvors Suavattover tov py Kata Tas vewnr- 
Kias Katupovobar tv UrAnv py voritouévnv, TOD mév Bpvov 
voTiwTépou GVTOS K.T.D. | 

(5) Finally Strabo has committed the unpardonable sin 
of giving us an important bit of history, although Caesar 
drops no hint of any intention to attack. Britain till after 
his account of the war with the Veneti. This assumes that 
Caesar is always complete and explicit in his statements. If 
this assumption was true we would not now be wrangling over 
the question whether he sailed from the Portus Itius on both 
occasions or only on the second voyage. But furthermore Mr 
Malden has tacitly assumed that Strabo had no other means of 
information about Gaul and Britain save that afforded by the 
Commentaries. Now Strabo was born about 63 B.c. and died 
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about 21 A.D., having lived at Rome the chief part of his life. 
There must have been many men at Rome, when he was 
already a well-grown man, who had served with Caesar in Gaul 
and Britain. Caesar’s first expedition to Britain had, according 
to Dio Cassius (XXXIX. 54), produced a profound impression at 
Rome, and a thanksgiving of 20 days was decreed. Mens’ 
imaginations were excited by the story of how Caesar had 
crossed the dreaded ocean and landed on an almost unknown 
region. Doubtless there were many with Caesar like Quintus 
Cicero, capable of writing home to their kinsfolk an account of 
the exploit in which they took a part. Strabo would thus have 
access to many sources of information about the expedition ; as 
it was the first expedition which was regarded as all-important, 
he is not likely to have blundered about the port of embarka- 
tion. Besides there are evident traces of careful personal 
enquiries into the state of Britain at a later period. Thus we 
owe to Strabo almost everything we know about Britain be- 
tween Caesar’s invasions and the time of Claudius. It is he 
who tells us of the non-payment by the Britons of the tribute 
exacted by Caesar, and their submitting to pay import and 
export duties on commodities sent from or to Gaul, and the 
nature of these wares; the embassies of certain British poten- 
tates to Augustus, and their dedications in the Capitol, a state- 
ment confirmed by the Monumentum Ancyranum; and finally 
the description of the Ancient Britons whom he himself saw at 
Rome (200, 201). 

I venture to think that the reader who considers these 
matters will not hesitate to side with Strabo against Mr 
Malden’s theory of two ports of embarkation. 

This is now the place to deal with Mr Malden’s method of 
textual criticism. Strabo says that Caesar sailed 320 stades, 
that is, according to his own reckoning, 40 Roman miles. Sus- 
picion must be thrown, if possible, on this statement. Mr 
Malden uses some Leipzic edition which saves space by print- 
ing symbols for numerals, and he accordingly asks are we sure 
of the reading, when by a glance at a critical edition he could 
have found that there is no variant in the MSS. But this is 
not enough: he quotes from Eustathius, that excellent and 
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learned bishop of Thessalonica in the 12th century A.D., to 
show that he found only tpaxoclovs in the text of Strabo. 
But even granting that Eustathius is quoting from Strabo, 
it is not at all certain that he is quoting first hand, and nothing 
is more probable than that for ordinary purposes people would 
simply use the round number of 300 instead of 320. Mr 
Malden talks of miles of 10 stades, but I cannot find that such 
a method of reckoning ever existed. Mr Malden thinks that 
a fourth X may have slipped into the text of Caesar which 
Strabo used. That after putting such faith in the reading of 
Eustathius, who lived 1100 years after Strabo, he should be so 
sceptical about the right reading in what must have been one 
of the original copies of the Commentaries, is surely a little 
strange. The fact however remains that in certain MSS. of 
Caesar XL is read; whilst we know that there was every 
temptation to reduce the amount, as the general idea was that 
Caesar meant to describe the shortest distance across the Straits 
of Dover. It is to this that we doubtless owe the reading 
XXVIII given in some MSS. But while Mr Malden is so 
ready to find out variants in certain places, when he comes to 
deal with the passage which describes the passage from the 
rivers of Gaul to Britain as being 320 stades, he has no ques- - 
tionings as to the reading. Here, if he had consulted a critical — 
edition, he would have found two variants in the numeral 
indicating that the text is not sound. As Strabo makes the 
voyage last from evening until 2 o'clock on the following day, 
it is plain that we have no clumsy replica of Caesar’s voyage 
which began at midnight and ended at 10 o'clock, that is, 
occupying only half the time of that from the rivers. 

With the question of Caesar's landing place I dealt but in 
the most tentative fashion in my previous paper. I now approach 
it more boldly since I see that the position of Hastings and 
Pevensey is so much stronger than I imagined. Mr Malden 
himself does not declare Pevensey to be an impossible landing 
place on the first voyage, but contents himself with three ob- 
jections. 

(1) Because Caesar went into the land of the Morini quod 
inde in Britanmam brevissinius transiectus erat, he says Caesar 
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must have “crossed somewhere about the narrowest part of the 
Channel.” But if Caesar on coming into the land of the 
Morini found, as Dio Cassius says, that all the landing places 
opposite the continent were held by the Britons, by which he 
evidently means the landing places on the narrow part of the 
Channel, would Caesar obstinately persist in crossing at the 
narrowest spot, or like a wise general seek for a more suitable, 
although more distant landing place? This is completely borne 
out by the fact that he describes this passage in the following 
expedition not as brevssimus but as commodissimus (V. 2). 

(2) “This long voyage would have brought him past a 
possible landing place (at Romney Marsh).” My answer is that 
Romney Marsh was, like Deal, one of the landing places oppo- 
site the continent occupied in force by the Britons; hence his 
avoidance of it. 

(3) “In its later part it would have been performed against 
the flood tide.” This Caesar met by coming to anchor, waiting 
till the tide turned at 2.30 p.m., and dropping down the remain- 
ing 7 miles to his landing place. 

(4) “It would have landed him opposite the Great Wealden 
forest.” Unfortunately for Caesar and Mr Malden this was 
precisely what did occur. For Caesar's chief difficulties, as 
described in v. 9, were caused by his having to fight the enemy 
in the forests. repulst ab equitatu se in silvas abdiderunt, 
locum nancte egregre et natura et opere munitum...nam crebris 
arboribus succisis omnes introwtus erant praeclust. Ipsi ex p stlvis 
rart propugnabant cett. 

Such then are all the objections which can be raised to 
making Pevensey the landing place in the first expedition. 
The reader must judge of their cogency. But it is the 
second expedition, says Mr Malden, which demonstrates the 
impossibility of Pevensey being the scene of Caesar’s landing. 
By his calculation from the point 1° 80 E. long. from which 
Caesar began to work down Channel after the night drift 
to Pevensey is 55 miles. If I take his figures and allow 
all his assumptions, and yet can show that this distance 
was not impossible, I shall have made out a good case for 
Pevensey, and if I can then show that Mr Malden’s figures 
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are possibly excessive by some dozen miles, I shall have made a 
still better case. The mere length of a voyage is not so serious 
provided one has sufficient time to do it. I observe that Mr 
Malden has completely avoided the question of the time occu- 
pied in the second voyage. At sunrise Caesar saw Britanniam 
sub sinistra relictam, and then turning rowed hard with the 
tide down Channel. At what hour did the dawn break? If 
we put the date of Caesar's voyage about the middle of July, 
we shall not be wide of the mark. At all events it may be 
boldly stated that it fell within a month of the summer solstice. 
We may then take 3 A.M. as the beginning of well-advanced 
daylight (orta luce). Caesar reaches his destination about 
noon. The voyage thus lasted nine hours. His men performed 
an extraordinary feat of rowing according to his own account, 
and for six hours had the tide with them. An average speed 
of six miles an hour 1s sufficient to accomplish the distance. 
The tide was running at the rate of from 14 to 2} miles an hour 
in the narrow part of the Channel. From certain considera- 
tions we shall find presently that this pace is not impossible. 

I shall now examine Mr Malden’s way of getting his 55 
miles. Of this distance seven miles are obtained by assuming 
that Caesar reached the exact spot seven Roman miles beyond 
the high cliffs where he landed on his first voyage. But this is 
far from being Caesar’s statement, for his words simply are 
accessum est ad Britanmam omnibus nawmbus meridiano fere 
tempore, where accessum est seems to mean nothing more than 
what he expressed by the words Britanniam attigit in the story 
- of the former voyage. But he did not land at all at the place 
where he Britanniam aétigit, but dropped down with the tide 
seven miles further. Moreover Caesar does not say that he 
made for the very spot where he had landed before, but simply 
that contendit remis ut eam partem insulae caperet, qua optimum 
esse egressum superiore aestate cognouerat. The high cliffs formed 
his landmark. Thus we may with good reason remove seven 
miles from the distance, thus leaving 48 Roman or a little 
more than 45 English miles to be done in nine hours. An 
average speed of five English miles an hour, the tide being 
with him for full six hours, will be amply sufficient. But Mr 
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Malden assumes that the result of Caesar’s night voyage and 
subsequent drift was simply io leave him as far distant from 
his goal as when he started. Caesar started at sunset (ad solts 
occasum): as he is likely to have aimed at getting clear of 
harbour before darkness came on, we are justified in assuming 
that he started about 8 p.m. He evidently could make con- 
siderable progress as he was leni Africo prouectus. Mr Malden 
thinks he would not try to sail across Channel, and then coast 
along, because he did not do so on the former occasion. But 
surely different conditions call for different tactics: he had 
weather and wind that suited him exactly on the first voyage 
whereas he has a south-west wind to deal with on his second 
venture. “As Pevensey Bay (says Mr Malden) lies half a point 
south of west from off Cape Grisnez this wind was nearly ahead 
of his supposed course.” Since Caesar made headway, he 
evidently sailed not direct for Pevensey, but rather across 
Channel. With the wind over the quarter the Roman ships 
would make fair sailing. They hold on their course for about 
four hours until the wind falls at midnight. Allowing three 
miles an hour as their average, taking into consideration that 
they had the tide against them for a considerable part of the 
time, they would have made 12 miles before the calm came. 
Then comes the drift: as the current runs from 14 to 2} miles 
in the narrow part of the Channel, if we allow two miles an 
hour for the rate of drifting, this will give six miles for the 
three hours from midnight to 3 am., when Caesar saw Britan- 
nam sub sinistra relictam. This is a vital point with Mr 
Malden, who maintains that these words mean that Caesar had 
got past the South Foreland, or else he could not have spoken 
of Britain as left behind. This would have force if Caesar had 
been going straight down Channel, but if, as the evidence 
rather indicates, he had attempted to sail across, then he might 
well use the word relictam when, instead of finding himself 
close to the shore of Britain, he discovered that between the 
course he had sailed, and the way he had drifted, he had 
moved away from Britain. If this be so he had made a net 
gain of six miles before he commenced rowing at3am. This 
would leave only 39 English miles to be performed in nine 
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hours. In fact not quite so much as he had to do in from nine 
to ten hours on his first voyage which Mr Malden does not 
think impossible. 

Mr Malden has told us that mediaeval galleys could row 
5 English miles in an hour but could not keep it up. Hence 
he thinks it impossible that “the heavy merchantmen” in 
Caesar’s fleet could have rowed at the necessary pace so great 
a distance. Let us see what were those “heavy merchantmen” 
on whose slowness he sets such importance. On looking at 
v. 1 we find that so far from these ships being heavy merchant- 
men they were constructed specially for this expedition: ad 
celeritatem onerandi subductionesque paulo facit humilvores quam 
guibus in nostro mari uti consueurmus. . All were specially built 
for rowing (has omnes actuartas imperat fiert). Dio Cassius (XL. 1) 
gives a still fuller account. tate dAXa Kal vaids év péo@ Tov 
Te odeTépwy TaV Tayelav Kal TwY avTdbev TaV hopTidwr, STrws 
@S pGdsoTa Kal Kovdilwot Kal mpds TO Kdpa avréywot K.T.r. 
Now the soldiers who formed the rowers of these ships are not 
to be compared with the wretched, half-starved slaves, chained to 
their benches, who formed the crew of a mediaeval galley. The 
Roman ships were filled with soldiers, who could relieve one 
another, so that the pace of the rowing never flagged (non 
antermisso remigandi labore). For full six hours they had the 
tide with them, so that it is perfectly possible that they aver- 
aged 6 miles an hour. It was evidently an extraordinary feat, 
for Caesar says, qua in re admodum fut mlhtum urtus laudanda 
qui uectoriis grauibusque nauigus non mtermisso remigandi la- 
bore longarum nauium cursum adaequarunt. | 

I submit then that it was perfectly possible for Caesar to 
reach Pevensey Bay on his second voyage. But what about 
Romney Marsh? Sir George Airy’s time argument supported 
by my distance argument from Strabo and Caesar is fatal to 
its claims. On the first expedition Caesar must have taken 
from 9 to 10 hours in favourable weather to sail 22 miles. On 
the second occasion, granting even that the eastward drift 
carried him back through the straits, it took him some 9 
hours with the most extraordinary efforts on the part of his 
men to make 30, or if we regard the accessum est as simply 
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applying to the cliffs, 22 miles. Mr Malden has no explanation 
to give of the slowness of the first voyage except some un- 
accountable delay! But it is when he comes to the second 
voyage that he is reduced to the last act of desperation. He 
had already condemned Strabo as unworthy of belief; imperial 
Caesar now himself must go. He says “supposing they began 
to row soon after sunrise his men would make good work to 
bring his whole fleet together off Romney Marsh by a little 
before noon, their pace being that of the slowest ships” (the 
italics are mine). A case must be indeed desperate when in 
the face of Caesar’s direct statement given above that the pace 
of the transports was made equal to the fast ships, Mr Malden 
has deliberately to assume that the converse was the case. 

To sum up :—as regards the question of Strabo’s veracity, 
I venture to think that I have given a sufficient defence: if so, 
my original position against Mr Malden’s theory of two ports 
of embarkation is proved. 

As regards the question between Pevensey Bay and Romney 
Marsh, my position now is that whilst in my former paper I 
only applied “a confessedly rude criterion” to test the claims 
of each, I now think the balance of probabilities shows that 
Romney Marsh cannot have been the scene of Caesar's landing, 
and that Pevensey Bay is not only a possible landing place, 
but stands at present as the strongest claimant. At the same 
time I do not hesitate to say that, from the nature of our 
data, it would be highly unscientific to affirm positively that 
any particular place is the scene of Caesar’s landing. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


THE AUGMENT IN HOMER, 


I. Authority of the MSS. Whatever weight anyone may 
be inclined to lay on the MSS. of Homer he will scarcely put 
much faith in their treatment of the augment; the nature of 
the case would neither lead us to expect accuracy nor do 
observed facts point to it. False insertion of the’ augment, 
as might be supposed, is the more common. This is shewn 
in many ways. (1) In many lines the MSS. give the augment 
where Aristarchus rejected it, eg. A. 162: 6 émr moda 
poynoa. “taxads TO éuoynoa ai ‘Apiordpyov Didymus: libri 
WOAN éeuoynoa.” (2) In many instances the augment is given 
so as to spoil the weak caesura in the third foot which is the 
proper rhythm; see instances at the end of this paper. (3) In 
two lines no caesura is left at all owing to the same cause; see 
again ad fin. (4) In duals, especially of compound verbs, the 
augment is omitted, observes La Roche on V. 418. Yet in this 
line Aristarchus, of course on MS. authority, gave érredpapérny, 
as does D; so he did in K. 354 with C and Eustathius; 
in ®, 298 we must correct all the MSS. to aroBnrnv. The 
temporal augment also is in the same case; see La Roche on 
P, 530, where Wolf restored opynOnrnyv from two MSS. “ Ex- 
cipiuntur 70cdérnv K. 228, P. 433, 70éXerov A. 782,” which 
three are due to metrical demands, “wpyeicOnv 0. 378, quod 
cum cod. Q dpyeicOnv scribi oportet’.” In E. 12 nine MSS. 
are wrong. (All references under this head I owe to La Roche.) 
(5) The augment is not used with iterative forms (Monro, H. G. 
§ 69). “The only clear instance is éusoyéoxovro,” v. 7. But 


1 Compare however Ludwich’s apparatus on this last. And La Roche’s 
AI have dpx7o8nr. 


14—2 
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the MSS. add it sometimes, as mrapéBacxe, A. 104, rapexéoxero, 
&. 521. (6) Ordinary compounds almost invariably have the 
augment in our MSS., as the scansion would almost invariably 
be unaffected; can we suppose that they were so specially 
liable to it in the mouth of the poets themselves? (7) Certain 
purely epic words never take the augment. Why not? Because 
they never took it in the Homeric period, and not being used in 
later times they were not familiar when decked out with the 
augment, as ordinary verbs were. This oddness prevented the 
MSS. from giving such forms as #vvro’. But if such words 
have only been preserved from the augment because they were 
purely epic, how many others may there not be which would 
have no augment in Homer if it were not for later influence ? 
(8) The augment has been occasionally introduced before a 
mute and liquid, where it has to scan as a short syllable, which 
is absurd. See note B. (9) The digamma often shews the 
same influence at work, as nvdave for ‘Favdave, 75ec for Feidee 
etc. To say nothing of such monstrosities as énvdave. 

On the other hand, as will appear in the sequel, the 
augment has sometimes been wrongly dropped, a much more 
curious thing. 

We may then safely assert that the augment has been 
largely added in the Homeric poems, and that in this respect 
the MSS. may be treated with some freedom. Yet even here 
it is dangerous to go to work rashly. Some curious regulations 
of the use of the augment have been incidentally noticed 
already ; some more will be presently forthcoming. 

It is a remarkable thing that not in one single instance, so 
far as I know, has a weak caesura in the fourth foot been 
introduced by a false augment, and yet this might have 
happened on every page. Did the actual transcribers of our 
MSS. know this rule? Not they; the idea would be ridiculous. 
Our MSS. were written by people who copied blindly what 
they saw before them and copied it generally right. The 
invasion of the augment then dates from a very ancient time, 


1 alvvro may of course be itself in such words the MSS. did not sub- 
augmented, as deca is the augmented stitute the familiar augment. 
form of deca. But my point is that 
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from days before Aristarchus. For he himself, as we have 
seen, was awake to the question, and did something to keep 
the intruder out. Very strongly do I suspect that the evil 
began when the poems were yet oral and that when they were 
first written down the augment was already in possession to a 
much larger extent than it should have been. 

II. The Receiwed View. It is always tacitly or expressly 
assumed that the augmented was the ordinary form at the 
time when the Homeric poems were composed, and that the 
augment is “omitted” in Homer to suit the verse, such 
omission being archaic, just as it 1s in Apollonius or Lycophron. 
Aristarchus however appears to have held a different opinion 
and to have thought that the “omission” of the augment was 
the more Homeric usage, that Homer preferred to “omit” it. 

Now the augment, both syllabic and temporal, is no original 
feature of the past tense. The question is: at what time did 
the augment become fixt? Was it fixt already in Homer's 
time? If it was not, if the regular aorist was XaSov—at least 
as regularly as é\afov and perhaps even more so—it follows 
that we are wrong in speaking of “omission ” of the augment 
in Homer, and that we should speak. rather of its “addition” 
in him. 

On the received view what are we to make of the facts 
noticed already? Why do duals have no augment except 
where the verse demands it? Why do aivupai, otpae, etc. 
have no augment? Why above all is not the augment always 
given when the verse allows it? especially as the tendency 
in later times was to put it in. 

If on the contrary the augment was not yet fixt in ordinary 
speech, and the unaugmented form was a living one as much 
as the other, we can understand these things. The duals have 
none because they are comparatively rare and antiquated forms, 
as everybody knows duals of all kinds to be. Consequently 
they have clung to the original form and not admitted the 
innovation. The same explains oiwdw and others like it, old 
epic words and so uncorrupted by new fashions. Frequentative 
forms are not helped by either hypothesis as yet, for we can 
hardly consider them as antiquated. But if the augment had 
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been regular in Homeric times, we should not expect to find 
any kind of word excepted; there are none such in Attic. 
The evidence then points to this conclusion; that in Homeric 
times the augment was fighting its way in and was not yet 
fully established. Perhaps in ordinary cases it was not added 
except where the verse required it; if then any sweeping 
change were to be made at all, it should be in the di- 
rection of turning the augment out of our texts, not putting 
it In. 

Herodotus, it will be remembered, does not add the augment 
to such words as opudaw. Is it not more likely that this is 
because such words never had gained an augment, than that he 
chose to “omit” one which had been gained and was now let 
slip again? Is it not most probable then that Homer did not 
augment such words either? Aristarchus appears to have held 
this view, whether because of the later Ionic practice or because 
of MSS. we cannot unfortunately determine. Indeed I should 
not be unwilling to agree to the proposition that the temporal 
augment ought never to be written in Homer except where 
demanded by verse; this rule certainly holds with the duals, 
and probably with words beginning in ev or ev, or 0, sO 
far as can be gathered from the MSS. and the ancient 
critics. 

It may be justly answered that the temporal is a later 
development than the syllabic augment, that even granting the 
temporal augment to have been exceptional in Homeric times 
it does- not follow that the syllabic was not a fixed and regular 
feature of the language already. How then is one to shew 
that the syllabic augment was not yet fixt in usage (apart 
from poetic license)? I think it will be conceded that this 1s 
proved if I can shew any distinct difference in use between the 
augmented and unaugmented forms, and with the aorist this 
can be shewn. An analogy will make my meaning clearer. If 
nothing were known of Chaucer's use of the e mute, if 1t were 
supposed that he used smal and smale indifferently, it might 
be thought that smale was an archaism or poetic license and 
was no part of the spoken language of his time, as is supposed 
with Homer’s unaugmented verbs. If it were then pointed out 
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that smale is the plural of smal’, the old view would have to be 
at once abandoned, and if his use were confused, if he used 
smale sometimes for the singular and smal for the plural, and 
yet traces enough remained for us to see how they were 
originally distinguished, if the plural were smale three times to 
smal once, we should still not hesitate to say that the two 
were not used indifferently, that smale was no mere archaism 
or poetic license, but only that the distinction was being 
gradually broken down at the time when he was writing. We 
should no longer speak of Chaucer’s omitting a feature of the 
language which was fixed in the ordinary conversational idiom. 

I shall try to shew that Homer does use the augmented 
aorist In one sense in this proportion of three to one, and in 
another sense, the gnomic, in a much higher proportion. And 
that being so, I cannot see how Homer can any longer be said 
to “omit” the augment in other senses of the aorist; he must 
be accused of “adding” it unlawfully in these senses. Or rather 
we must say that the distinction was being broken down at 
the time the poems were composed. 

Another received view which we shall find good reason to 
doubt is that the augment is purely a sign of past time. It is 
admitted apparently that the augment, é, was originally an 
- interjection which was afterwards amalgamated with the verb- 
form it emphasizes. There were then two forms of aorist, 
imperfect, pluperfect, e.g. Na8cv and @ AaBov becoming éraBov. 
What did AXaBdv mean? was it not a tense of past time? It 
certainly cannot have referred to present or future. It must be 
understood then, so far as I can: see, that when the augment is 
called a sign of past time, it is only meant that the augment 
is not taken except by tenses referring to past time. Even 
then it must be further limited to the indicative; in the 
oldest Greek we find tenses of other moods used of past time 
without augment, e.g. aorist infinitive after wéAXo@ etc., aorist 
subjunctive after ére: xev etc., aorist optative with xev. Yet 


1 This is of course no complete better as it would still leave Chaucer’s 
statement of Chaucer's use, but will use in sume confusion. 
serve a8 an illustration, and all the 
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again even in the indicative the perfect is unaugmented though 
it can hardly be said to have no connexion with past time. 

If the augment were consciously used as such a sign, when 
should we expect above all to meet with it? Surely it would 
be where it was particularly advisable to make the past sense 
clear that it might not be confused with another sense. It is 
certain that this 1s not so in Homer. 

What is known is this. In the oldest Sanskrit and Greek 
the augment goes with certain tenses of the indicative, but is 
liable to omission. In classical Sanskrit and Greek it goes 
with the same tenses and is never omitted. It is known then that 
both languages independently went through the same change so 
far, and it may be presumed that at the time of their separation 
the augment could be added or not at pleasure with those 
tenses. 

It is supposed, as Mr Monro writes me, “that originally 
there were two distinct forms with different meaning, as different 
perhaps as tore and rote 67.” This distinction must have 
begun in the period when Greek, Sanskrit, Iranian and Arme- 
_Iian were not yet separated. What the distinction was is 
absolutely unknown. The augment, then a separate inter- 
jection or particle of emphasis, was used with certain tenses of 
the indicative, and with no other mood. Why is absolutely 
unknown. These tenses are mostly past in sense, but they 
must have been equally past, so far as I can see, without any 
augment. If Aap~Savov was past, (and what else could it be ?) 
how could the augment make it any more past? Or will any 
one suggest that AduPavoy means “I was taking yesterday” and 
évapBavov “I was taking last week”? And the aorist in Vedic 
Sanskrit 1s not strictly past, for it may always be translated by 
our perfect. (Whitney.) We know then nothing really about 
the use of the augment at the starting point of Sanskrit and 
Greek, except that it was only used with certain tenses of the 
indicative, and presumably with some distinction of sense, which 
can hardly have consisted in emphasizing past time. 

In the Vedas and in Homer the augment may be “omitted.” 
It was not yet then fixed in either language, as far as the 
evidence shews, and the burden of proof rests with those who 
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say that it was. Nor does the Homeric usage shew that it was 
regarded by him as a sign of past time; it shews just the 
opposite. 

In “classical” Greek and Sanskrit the augment became fixt. 
It is still used with the same tenses, and they do refer to past 
time. But is this due to the augment? No, it is due to the 
tense itself, as is shewn by the unaugmented tenses of Homer 
and Herodotus, and for that matter by every Aryan language 
which possesses no augment. Of the two forms AdpBavoy and 
éXauBavov, with different meanings, the latter has ousted the 
former, and the difference in meaning has gone. No doubt the 
difference in meaning went first. | 

It may be said that it is hard to see how Greek and Sanskrit 
could independently go through the same stage, to say nothing 
of Iranian, which may have done the same for all I know. 
But the evidence of their literature is that they did. Nor is it 
unnatural that the more emphatic use should oust the less, in 
one language or in twenty. If they all started with two forms, 
one more emphatic (and é is allowed to be a particle of em- 
phasis) than the other, the same cause would work in all and 
produce the same result. So has the emphatic ecastor destroyed 
castor as an exclamation in Latin, éxetvyos has supplanted 
xetvos in Greek’. 


Ill. The Gnomic Aorist. 


I have spoken of “ordinary” uses of the past tense, in which 
the augment was probably more commonly not added. There 
are certain special uses in which it was. 

First, the gnomic aorist. The general rule is that the 
gnomic aorist in old Epic poetry takes the augment. Exceptions 
are so few as to be practically non-existent. By gnomic aorist 
I here intend all aorists in similes as well as in strictly gnomic 
passages, 

Works and Days. Augmented forms, 22; an apparent 
exception is: 


1 Voss has shewn that xeivos is cor- important, in other words, that éxeivos 
rect if the preceding word be more _ is correct if itself the emphatic word. 
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705. ever dtep Sarov cal aye ynpai Saker. 
Read ynpa’ éSwxer. 
The only real exceptions are to be found in 345 and 741. 


Theogony. Augmented forms, 9; apparent exceptions, 3. 
447, éE odtywv Bpiaes cai é« rrodkXN@v pelova Ojxev. 


So printed in Teubner edition; for the end of it read of 
course peiov’ €Oniev. 


917. évvéa, roow Gdov Bariar Kal répyrus dotdijs. 
926. drvav, 7 KéXabol te Gdov TorAcMOL TE payaL Te. 


Read tijjo” €Fadov and xéXadol + éFadov? But it might be 
safer to leave them alone, for it is not quite clear that they are 
gnomic aorists at all. In any case there is no exception to the 
rule in the Theogony. 

Shield of Heracles. Augmented forms, 7; exceptions, 0. 
There is no need to consider dd«e in 400 as anything but a 
plain past tense. 

Odyssey. Augmented forms, 36; apparent exceptions, 2; 
real exceptions, 1; compounds of xa, 3; total, 42. 

The compounds of ja are épjxev (5. 339, p. 180), avjxe 
(£. 465). These cannot be considered as exceptions until it 
shall be shewn that 7a can fairly be called unaugmented. It 
is true that there is the form é«a, which is said to be for 
éonxa from cionpt, but the o seems to have been dropped 
generally in pre-Homeric times, for his verse shews scarcely 
a trace of it. So that Homer can hardly have regarded jxa as 
unaugmented, and it is no exception. Besides I should require 
some proof that avénxev was a form known to the poet at all. 
See note C. 

The apparent exceptions are : 

§. 791: dca bé peppnprEe Néwv avdpav év opiro. 

6.481: otpas pota’ édlSake, pirnoe 5é Pirov aoday. 


In the former read 5° éweppnpcke. In the latter it would be 
possible to translate “has taught, has loved,” but the aorists are 
probably gnomic. Read then: éd/da£ édirnae; the rule about 
the gnomic aorist is so strong that I feel no doubt here about 
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neglecting the weak caesura in the third foot. At any rate La 
Roche was ill advised in reading podca S(Sa€ev with no authority — 
save a baseless hypothesis. 

The real exception is y. 386: 


4 3 , ad e A . Ul 
Suxti@ éxFépvoav troAvwr@ ot S€ Te TayvTes, 


a line which also is noticeable for two rather uncommon rhyth- 
mical peculiarities. It is easy to suggest elpvccayv, and I could 
shew at least one instance of confusion of é«Fépucev and eipuc- 
cev, but it is better to leave it alone. 

It is worth observing that of the 19 places where the verse 
does not demand the augment, the Mss give itin 17. In only 
two is it dropped, and in 0, 481 it was almost bound to be so. 
Of the 42, 19 are in similes. 

Iliad. I have not read through the Jhad to test the rule, 
though (or rather since) it was while reading it that I first 
became aware of it. But I have read the Achilleid, according 
to Dr Leaf, which is much better reading however far night or 
wrong—and I do not feel at all safe about some of the details 
myself, though agreeing with the main outline. In this Achil- 
leid then (for the old term is the better and deserves preference 
by right of priority) there are 46 augmented gnomic aorists 
(including the spurious IT. 689), two apparent exceptions and 
one real, and also dvje in D. 523, épjxey in ®, 524, on which 
see above. 

The apparent exceptions are: 


O. 682: Aaodopov caf ddov: trodées Té ‘Fe Onncavro. 
P. 99: bv Ke eos Tia, Taya “Fou peya wha KurLicOn. 

In the latter read: ay’ éxvrdlcOn. In the former it is 
clear that ‘F’ €O@n7cavro could only become é Onncavto (most 
MSS. and editors) or é@nyncavro (GLS Vrat A and Florentine 
edition, with variations of no consequence); the true reading 
could not possibly be kept. 

The real exception is X 140: 


pyidios olunoe peta Tpnpwva Trédeav. 


As such a form as @unoe does not exist, the poet may be 
excused for not using it. 


) ~~ 
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The poet who added the supremely beautiful termination of 
the Iliad, V. 1—257 and , does not seem so particular about 
the rule as his predecessors. He has five augmented gnomic 
aorists (QQ. 48, 335, 481, 531, 616), two exceptions: 


W. 223: vupdiov, os re Oavady SFetkovs axaynoe ToKjas. 

©. 70: AowBHs Te Kvions Te TO yap Adxopev yépas npets. 

The former is in a simile and so comes under the head of 
gnomic aorists, as I have defined them. It may be urged in 
defence that however softly we went to work we could not get 
nxaxnoe toscan. The other aorist Xayouer is probably gnomic ; 
it might be translated however “we have gained” and regarded 
as a perfect aorist. The same line recurs A. 49. Other passages 
in the Ziad with which I am acquainted as bearing on the 
question are: 


T. 94: BAdarove’ avOpwrous: xara 8 oby Erepdv ye wédyoe. 
So La Roche with mighty little authority, but A and most 
other MSS. have y’ éezédnece, rightly. 

A. 28: & védhet ornpiEe, tépas peporav avOpwroyr. 

Read: év véde’ éornpi—e. Such confusion is common; the 
true reading becomes either végeit ornpi€e or védes eornprée. 
Here it became both, for there was a variant védec éornptEe in 
antiquity ; see La Roche. 

I. 4: air’ étrel oby yerpava diyor xal abécdatov ouBpov. 

Exception ? yesuav’ puyov does not improve the verse, and 
I have noticed that the augment is generally dropped after 
érrei. Keep duyov. Indeed, though this is in a simile, it can 
hardly be called a gnomic aorist at all. 

A. 279: plynoéy re Fidav vo re oréos fAace pra. 

A clear exception. 

E. 770: docov 8 jepoFecdés avnp Fidey ofOarpoitor. 
“elSev D. 1. man. (?) G.” Perhaps éF.6’? It would probably 
be corrupted to ‘dev. 

YW. 693: Oly’ év hucioevts, pérav ré “Fe noua nadruwev. 


So La Roche, again with very little authority. We must 
return to the old reading xd’ éxadruwer. 


i 
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I. 320: xcarOav’ ouads 6 7 dFepyds avip 8 te wodda 
FeFopryais. 
xatréGave would not scan anywhere, and the line is ejected by 
most editors, rightly. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that late epic poets know 
nothing of this usage. It is true they use the augment oftener 
than not with gnomic aorists, because they use it oftener than 
not with any aorist whatever. But the rule is broken very 
often. Manetho, who is crammed with gnomic aorists, will 
afford many examples; compare further such instances as I 
have noted glancing at Apollonius and Quintus, of the former 
ili. 657, 971, of the latter iv. 553, x. 66, xii. 493, xiv. 77. But 
the feeling that an augment is required persisted apparently 
later than I should have expected. At least the only clear 
exceptions in the Homeric Hymns are évvezrov, meant probably 
for an aorist', in xix. 29, and ynOnoayv, wavoayto Sé in xxxiii. 
16. Both these hymns are shewn by their style to be very 
late; Abel, though on insufficient grounds, puts the former 
after 490. In i, 22 ‘Fddov is presumably gnomic; this word 
has troubled us before; here we might read +r’ éFa6doy, or per- 
haps it was one of those words which had no augment at all in 
epic times, since evadov may possibly be for ev ‘Fadov. The same 
in iv. 9, 10, 18, 21 is not certainly gnomic. On i. 5 see note E. 

IV. Perfect aorist. By this term I mean the aorist used 
where we in English use a perfect. For instance yf. 67, 68: 


TO Se dracOanrlas érabov Kaxdv' avtdp ’Odvacevs 
@rese THAOD vooTov ‘Ayatidos, @ArAETO 8 avTés. 


“Wherefore they have suffered an evil doom through their 
own infatuate deeds. But Odysseus far away hath lost his 
homeward path to the Achaean land, and himself 7s lost.” 
Butcher and Lang. 

Here we have three perfect aorists, and all three augmented. 
A favourable instance, it is yet the expression of a general 
truth, for the rule upon the whole is that the perfect aorist takes 
the augment. Figures must needs be vague when dealing with 


1 And yet this would be a strange know what else to make of it. See 
blunder of the poet’s, but I do not further note E, 
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such a question, for it is impossible to draw a precise line 
between the perfect aorist and the ordinary aorist of past time. 
However I have done my best to be impartial, and whenever 
doubtful have been content to abide by Butcher and Lang, and 
I make the figures for the Odyssey, a—yr, 180 augmented 
against 66 unaugmented perfect aorists, about 3 to 1. For 
they are 12 to 5. These figures do not include the perfect 
aorist after ei. 

In the Achille:d the proportion is about 63 to 16, ie. 4 to 1. 
Apparently the older the poet the higher the proportion. But 
then in V. 1—257 and OCD it is highest of all, being about 25 to 
5, 5 to 1*. 

The question arises: granting this, does it follow that such 
@ proportion is any higher than may be expected from the 
frequency of the augment in any sense of the aorist? In nar- 
rative, according to Dr Konrad Koch quoted by Mr Monro, 
Hom. Gr. § 69, the proportion of augmented to unaugmented 
forms is about 5 to 7, and my observations bear this out, for I 
find 63 augmented to 83 unaugmented in the narrative portion 
of VW. 1—257. Here again one cannot be exact, for many 
words are uncertain, as 7\ Oop, #xa, etc., nor in such an enquiry 
ought duals, gnomic aorists and iterative forms to be included. 
This however does not bear upon the perfect aorist, as that 
from the nature of the case is found only or practically only in 
speeches. Now in speeches the proportion of augmented and 
_ unaugmented forms is stated to be about 10 to 3 (Hom. Gr. ut 
supra). 

For a sight of Dr Koch’s almost inaccessible dissertation I 
am indebted to the kindness of Mr Monro. I am very sorry to 
make such an ungrateful return for it, but truth compels me to 
say the proportion of 10 to 3 is based on an oversight, due 
mainly to Dr Koch’s unlucky way of stating his figures. He 
first gives a table of verbs from twelve different portions of 
Homer, and shews the proportion in them to be as above; so 
far one would suppose the twelve portions taken altogether at 


1 In these figures I include only _ still greater number where it would 
those passages where I conceive the be admissible. 
perfect to be necessary, omitting a 
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random, and Mr Monro has been misled by this, But next he 
proceeds to observe that all parts of speeches which are them- 
selves narrative do not support him at all. ‘“Quae cum compa- 
rarem, in hoc inter se consentire vidi, ut ab illo, qui loquitur, 
ibi aliquid fusius narraretur, quod minus ad eam, de qua 
agebatur, rem pertineret. Itaque his locis narratiuncula oration 
inserta est.” (De Augmento Omisso, page 27.) 

So the first portion taken in the table is A. 1—246, where 
he finds 21 augmented against 3 unaugmented forms (bid. 
page 25). On page 27 he adds that in the speech of Nestor 
beginning A. 254, we find ten “exempla augmenti omissi” in 
fourteen lines! This he ascribes to the fact that Nestor is 
narrating “iam prius alios heroes suo consilio usos esse.” Quite 
rightly, but he does not really note the distinction ; the simple 
past aorist does not demand the augment whether in the poet's 
narrative or in a speech, what does demand it is the perfect 
aorist. | 

Let us look at these instances in A. 1—246. In the first 
place Dr Koch has overstated his figures; he may be excused 
for including the gnomic é«Avor of 218 as he of course did not 
know that gnomic aorists are always augmented, but he appears 
to have included 7A@ov (207) and je (208), which he is not 
justified in doing; and he has apparently counted in @@eXop in 
112 as an augmented aorist! Even including these four I make 
the figures 19 to 5 instead of 21 to 3, but perhaps he read Soc ay 
in 162, though I know not where he can have found it. I will 
give a list of the twenty, that it may be possible for anyone to 
check me who will. 

(1) Augmented, must be translated as perfect. A. 64, 96, 
108}, 236, 244. 

(2) Augmented, may be translated as perfect. A. 40, 94, 
95 bis, 125, 152, 154, 156, 158, 178. 

(3) Augmented, cannot be translated as perfect. 0. 

(4) Unaugmented, may be translated as perfect. A. 39. 

(5) Unaugmented, must be translated as perfect. <A. 106, 
108. 


1 The MSS. read of? éréXeocas. 
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. (6) Unaugmented, cannot be translated as perfect. A. 
162 bis (2). 

Opinions might differ in a few cases on the propriety of 
classification ; in 162 the reading is doubtful, but poynoa was 
given by Aristarchus, and some might think it possible to 
translate the two verbs there as perfects. However the general 
result is plain; the great majority claimed by Koch for the 
augment in speeches, apart from any “narratiuncula,” is due 
to the perfect aorist, whether the position be such that we 
must or such that we only may translate it by a perfect in 
English. 

It will be said: “In these twenty cases the facts can be 
accounted for on Dr Koch’s view just as well; aorists, says he, 
are augmented in speeches, and an aorist in a speech can be 
translated as a perfect nearly always; therefore your theory is 
a mare’s nest.” I answer by quoting the speech of Nestor 
which follows directly after the place where Dr Koch has 
drawn bridle. 


A. 261: 4 8 yap mor éyd Kab dpetoow Hé wep npiv 
) ’ e \ ] 9 YF > AP 
avipaow wpinnoa, kat ov roré pw of y abépstov. 
2 , U 9 / IAN U 
ov yap mw Tolovs Fidov dvépas ovdé Fidwpar... 
266 Kaprictot 8) Keivor éreyOoviwy tpaddev avdpav' 
Kaptioro. pev écav Kal Kaptictolo’ éuayxovTo, 
@npaly operx@oict, Kat exmdyAws awodNEToaD. 
270 ryrobev éE amins yains’ nadécavro yap avtol. 
276 arr’ éa’, ws “Fos pata Socay yépas vles Ayaan. 
279 oxnirrodyos Baoieds & Te Zevs xidos édmxev. 


et dé od xaprepos éoat, Ged 5é ce yelvaTo pnTnp.... 


The imperfects are not at present to the point. But 
observe that of the only two augmented aorists éSwxev is a 
perfect aorist (or it: might be classed as gnomic) and that of the 
five unaugmented only one, FéSov, can be claimed as perfect, 
and even that might be construed: “never yet did I sée.” 
Dr Koch’s view is that this is due to this speech containing 
a “narratiuncula”; he was here within an ace of hitting on the 
truth. . 

I am aware that there is a cloud of vagueness over all this ; 
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it is impossible to be sure of classifying the tense usages of a 
foreign language. Mr Wyse, whom I take this opportunity of 
thanking for much valuable criticism and trouble most gener- 
ously bestowed, has said to me that even in German the use of 
perfect and aorist puzzles an Englishman’; how much more 
must we be groping in the dark when dealing with a language 
so much less allied to ours and with such a subtle distinction 
as that between two forms of an aorist. And that when the 
metre also is a perpetual source of perturbation. For if we 
could accurately gauge the precise values of Xa8ov and éAafor, 
we should still: find the metre interfering with the correct 
uses, and we are not justified in supposing that the distinction 
was not largely broken down by the time when Homer sang. 
And in addition to all in a host of instances the reading is not 
absolutely certain. 

It will be noticed that in this use of the aorist I do acknow- 
ledge that Homer often fairly “omits” the augment. This 
distinction in use however between @iaSov=TI have taken and 
rAdBov = I took, a distinction still so clearly to be traced, is proof 
positive to me that Homer does not omit a regular augment 
when he says Adfoyr for I took, but that he is adding a compara- 
tively new and strictly speaking incorrect augment when he 
uses éAafov for I took. I do not say that it was only a poetical 
license ; the augmented form may well have been gaining ground 
in everyday speech. But if the augment had been fixt in his 
time, and to omit it had been an archaism and poetical license, 
then I do say that it passes my comprehension to account for 
the facts given above. For if it had been fixt for all uses 
of the aorist, then the archaism, the poetical license, would 
have caused all uses of the aorist to shew about the same 
figures for and against the augment. 

It will also be noticed that this preference for the augment 
has nothing to do with past time. For the only known cases 
in which the poets seem to have cared whether they added 
the augment or not are the gnomic and perfect aorists, and 
they are just those uses of the aorist which rather refer to 
present time. To take a good instance in p. 174: 

1 Compare Cope’s preface to his translation of Gorgias, pages xv, xvi. 

~ Journal of Philology. vow. xrx. 15 
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xovpot, émret 51) mavres éréphOnte ppév’ a€Praxs, 
the augmented form is preferred because the meaning is “ you 
have satisfied your hearts,” which is the same as “you are now 
satisfied.” Whereas the distinctly past meaning is seen in ézre 
Tap On (7. 213 etc.) where the augment is not added. 

Of course anyone can say: “The scansion decided érép¢- 
Onre in preference to répdOnre.” But that will not exactly 
account for the figures given above, and the gnomic aorist 
shews plainly enough that the Homeric poets, as indeed they 
had some mastery of their art, ruled their verse in the main 
instead of being ruled by it. 


V. Ei with past tense. As et with the past tense may be 
used in three distinct senses in Homer, it will be advisable to 
take them separately. (1) e¢ with aorist or very rarely im- 
perfect (O. 724) in the sense “if I did” is not common, The 
- augment is added or not indifferently; the instances I have 
noted are too few to prove anything, but the unaugmented 
form preponderates, Le. the presence of e, as one would expect 
in this sense, makes no difference. (2) e¢ with aorist or 
imperfect in the sense “if I had done” would be expected 
to take the augment. But not a bit of it; the case is just the 
same as before. As this is the most past sense of the aorist 
or imperfect that we can get, and yet the augment is more 
often omitted than not, we have another proof that the 
augment does not emphasize past time. (3) e¢ with aorist 
in the sense “if I have done,” i. our old friend the perfect 
aorist, does answer our expectations. I have noted five 
instances of this construction with the augment in the Achil- 
leid, none at all on the other side. In the Odyssey five 
augmented’, and three on the other side, but all three are 
a curious construction. 


y. 94, 95 = 8. 323, 324: ef wou dorwras 
opOarpotct teolcw 7 adXov pdOov axoveas. 
p. 510, 511: ef rou ‘Oduccnjos taracidpovos née wérvorat 
4 Fidev ofOarpotcr, 


1 In v. 99 qyere is aorist; see Monro, H. G. § 72. 
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It seems that in such cases the augment was not felt to be 
required, the preceding perfect shewing clearly that the aorist 
is perfect in sense without any further sign. 


VI. Kev or dv with past tense. In the Achilleid the 
unaugmented form is commoner, the proportion being 11 to 7. 
But in the Odyssey the proportion is reversed, being 24 to 42. 
In w, excluding 382 where the reading is doubtful, it is 3 to 7. 
In the Hesiodic poems 1 to 3. Apparently the augment 
gained ground in this construction as time went on, but the 
numbers are too low to exclude possibility of accident. 


VII. The augment therefore is not a sign of past time 
in the aorist. It is added by preference to the gnomic aorist 
which refers to any time and is no more past than ‘future, 
and to the perfect aorist which has rather reference to the 
present condition of a thing than to a past event. 

The distinction would be still clearer if we had not the 
augment added to such an extent as ] have shewn may fairly 
be suspected in the ordinary aorist and imperfect. Even as it 
is we find in our MSS. that the augmented perfect aorists are 
about three times as numerous as the unaugmented, whereas 
the ordinary augmented forms of past tenses are actually in a 
decided minority. 

The syllabic augment is the original form and is an 
emphatic particle. Now I do not know how it will seem 
to others, but to me it certainly somehow does seem that the 
perfect aorist’ actually is a more emphatic use. “In all such 
cases,’ as Mr Monro puts it, “the Aor. expresses primarily not 
past time but completion” (§ 76). And completion is the more 
emphatic. What else is the reduplication of the true perfect, 
but another way of emphasizing the same thing? Compared 
with daxa, both éwxa and Sé5wxa convey the idea of com- 
pleteness, This has been partly obscured by the exigencies 
of verse which led the augmented form to be often used when 
the emphatic notion was absent and vice versa, and more again 
by the later invasion of the augment into the text, but never- 
theless enough traces remain to point quite clearly to the truth. 
And so again are we brought back to the view that the 


15-2 
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ordinary aorist of past time was not as a rule augmented in 
Homer, but that the older form was (in this sense) the living 
form, and the other was being “added” more and more to it 
during the Homeric period. 

Why however is the augment used in the gnomic aorist ? 
Where is the emphasis ? 


“When an assertion is made irrespective of time, the Pres. 
or Aor. is used—the Pres. for continuous and the Aor. for 
single or momentary action. Hence the use— 

“In similes, as Il. 3. 23 dore Xéwv eyapn as a lon rs 
gladdened (but in v. 25 xarea@iet goes on devouring): Il. 4.75 
olov 5 aorépa jice...t0od Sé Te ToAXol atro cpivOnpes levrac. 

“ Also in ‘ gnomic’ passages, reflexions, general sayings, &.” 

Homeric Gr. § 78. 


Here Mr Monro classes together the two kinds of aorists, 
both of which I have called gnomic, as of momentary action. 
They follow the perfect aorist in his analysis, and are, I think, 
to be considered as in reality the same. éydp7 is strictly “has 
felt joy,” #xe is strictly “has sent.” (It is a bold thing to 
say, and I speak in fear and trembling, but is Mr Monro’s 
analysis exhaustive? Can such an instance as moAées Té ‘F’ 
€Onnaavro (O. 682) be considered as one of momentary action ? 
I hold that the aorist is not uncommonly used indifferently 
with the present in similes.) In the strict use however it 
is only the perfect aorist and therefore it is that it takes 
the augment. This is seen very clearly in most of the similes’, 
not so in the properly gnomic use. But here it must surely be 
the same. For instance, cai re xtavéovra xaréxra, has before 
now killed. 

It is to be noted that the augment is much less commonly 
omitted with the gnomic than with the perfect aorists; yet I 
regard the former as derived from the latter. There must have 
been on my view the following stages in the aorist, after the 
separation from other Aryans. 


1 For instance, to take the first I dvdpes ée&érapor, 
light upon, N. 390: ‘“‘ which they have cut.” 
he wlrus BrYwOph rnv 7 odpect réxroves 
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1. Augment used to emphasize perfect aorist and hence 
also gnomic, 

2. Augment used with unemphatic forms partly owing to 
demands of verse, and for the same reason getting dropped 
from perfect aorists to some extent, and to a much smaller 
extent from gnomic aorists. This is the stage at which the 
Homeric poems were composed. Why the augment should 
persist more in the gnomic aorists, who shall say? Perhaps 
it was due to a feeling that the gnomic aorist is more distinct 
from other uses. | 

3. Augment coming in like a flood, so that even the 
archaic duals yield to it. Finally it is established universally. 
So éxetvos becomes the only form .used and dethrones the 
unemphatic xeivos altogether. 

Though ignorant of a single letter of Sanskrit, I cannot 
pass by the comparison of this language altogether unnoticed ; 
my authority is Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar. I have shewn 
that the more specific use of the augmented aorist in Homer 
is the “perfect”; I was considerably astonished then to find 
that all three aorists in Sanskrit “have in the older language 
the general value of a completed past or ‘perfect,’ trans- 
latable by ‘have done’ and the like,” (Whitney § 825). There 
must, I think, be some connexion, but I fail to grasp it. 

The augment is omitted in Vedic Sanskrit just as in 
Homer; it appears probable that both may be in somewhat 
the same stage. 

The augmented conditional of Sanskrit bears the same 
relation to the future as French aurais to aurat. But aurais 
ean hardly be said to refer to past time. 


VIII. The Imperfect. On the view that the augment 
was a sign of past time and was added in speeches to mark 
this, it is clear that we ought to find the ratio of the augmented 
imperfect to the unaugmented in speeches to be as great as that 
of the augmented to the unaugmented aorist. 

As proof that this is not so I will give Dr Koch’s own 
figures; for though he cannot be trusted as absolutely accurate, 
he is quite near enough. His grand total for the speeches in 
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the twelve portions of Homer taken by him is as follows: 
augmented aorists, 255, unaugmented, 60, augmented im- 
perfects, 67, unaugmented, 38. The proportion for the aorist 
then is 44 : 1, the proportion for the imperfect is only 138: 1. 
These figures at once upset the view stated above. But not 
only that; the high number of augmented imperfects seems to 
be largely due to #ev and joay being reckoned in, which words 
have to do duty for aorists as well, and besides are for some 
reason oftener than not augmented, whether in speech or 
narrative. After working through a great mass of Koch's 
passages I got 50 augmented imperfects to 27 unaugmented. 
Deducting jev, joav (and éev as unaugmented) these were reduced 
to 34 against 24, a proportion of less than 14 tol. (Notin a 
single instance did my figures agree with Dr Koch’s, and in 
some at least he was palpably wrong, but I think he may have 
followed Curtius in the indefensible view that ézrdero etc. are 
imperfects.) 

Dr Koch’s proportion for narrative is $44: 1. It is evident 
therefore that there is some difference between the imperfects 
in speech and those in narrative, but what it is I am utterly 
unable at present to discover. But the difference is a difference 
of meaning, it is not simply the being in a speech that causes 
it; so much it is surely fair to claim from comparison of the 
figures for the aorist. We may borrow an axiom from another | 
science and say that “difference of structure implies difference 
of function.” In purely narrative passages, of speeches or else- 
where, the unaugmented form preponderates. 

It is impossible not to connect the iteratives with the 
imperfect. We have two classes of words nearly allied in 
meaning, both used purely as historical tenses (for the great 
rarity of dv, xev, ei, with imperfect as compared with aorist in 
Homer seems to shew that these uses of the imperfect are later 
and due to analogy with the aorist). On the received view the 
imperfect takes the augment because it is a historical tense and 
the augment is the sign of past time; also the iterative does 
not take the augment because it is only used as a historical 
tense! (Homeric Gir. § 69). Or, to put things in a more 
plausible way, both the augment and the formation with oxe or 
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oxo are signs of past time. And this looks satisfactory until 
we remember that there is a whole class of verbs formed with 
the same oxe or oxo in the present, and that “originally, no 
doubt, there was a single group of derivative stems in -oxe (0) 
with the meaning of continued or repeated action.” (Homeric 
Gr.§ 49.) So that oxe is not a sign of past time, and the explan- 
ation breaks down; we are left with a palpable absurdity. 

The truth is rather that the iterative class was originally 
like all other verbs and had no augment at all; why it should 
have not got one in Homer, while the others did, may perhaps 
never be explained. | 

As the difference between éAevroy and Aetroy must have 
been very small, it is no wonder that the language obliterated 
such subtle distinctions. In the imperfect the process would 
be hastened by the identity of form in the first and second 
persons plural of present and unaugmented imperfect, though 
it is curious that Homer seems to have felt no objection to 
Aelrropev, Ael7rere etc, as imperfects. 


IX. The Pluperfect. This tense appears to have taken the 
augment much later than the others; I suspect that all re- 
duplicated words with augment were comparatively new in the 
Homeric period. Imagine such a word as éreraprounv! I 
have noted twelve pluperfects with syllabic augment (including 
éFéFiero) from Dunbar’s Concordance to Odyssey and Hymns; 
two of these are not recognised at all by La Roche; of the 
other ten, three are only from the Hymns; two more are not 
guaranteed by the metre, and two are imperfect in sense. And 
I have said nothing of all those pluperfects which are never 
read with the augment at all. On the other hand it may 
fairly be argued that a great many pluperfects could not be got 
into a hexameter if augmented ; this however does not account 
for the fact that the augmented pluperfects are proportionally 
so much commoner in the Hymns. I should have little hesita- 
tion therefore in considering this as an instance of false analogy, 
though the.pluperfect was augmented in Vedic Sanskrit, and if 
that can be shewn xot to be due to false analogy my conclusion 
is upset. 


, 
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If we had an imperfect and aorist augmented it would be 
only natural on analogy to augment the pluperfect too. The 
augmented conditional in Sanskrit is surely due to this. 

Dr Koch’s figures for the pluperfect are the following. 
Augmented, in speeches, 7, in narrative 27; unaugmented, in 
speeches, 6, in narrative, 82, I have myself examined the 
pluperfects in 6 to p inclusive with results strikingly similar ; 
omitting some uncertain words or instances where the reading 
varies, I found: augmented, in speeches, 14, in narrative, 23; 
unaugmented, in speeches, 11, in narrative, 81. We may say 
then that in speeches there is a very small preponderance 
of augmented forms, while in narrative the augmented are to 
the unaugmented about as 5 to 16. Here then the difference 
is more marked than in the imperfect, but again is far less 
marked than in the aorist. And altogether the augment is 
very rare with the pluperfects. 

In all three tenses then the statement is true that the 
auginent is commoner in speeches than narrative. The plain 
statement that an event did take place at some past time does 
not require an augment so strongly as the verbs used in convers- 
ation. I am in hopes that I may have made some approach 
to shewing why this was so with the aorist, which is where the 
phenomena are most strongly marked, and I cannot help 
believing that some influence of the same kind was at work 
with the other two tenses. 


X. Summary. The augment has been largely added to 
our texts, though also occasionally dropped, since the poems 
were composed ; several classes of words never, or rarely, took 
it originally in Homer. The more correct usages of the 
augmented aorist were the gnomic and perfect aorists, in 
others it was more correct to have no augment, but the distinc- 
tion was already much broken down. Something of the same 
kind may be surmised to have been taking place or to have 
taken place with the imperfect, and the augment was only 
creeping in with the pluperfect. The augment was a method 
of emphasizing and not purely a sign of past time. 

It remains for me to express my gratitude to the two 
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leaders of Homeric scholarship in England, Mr Monro and 
Dr Leaf, whose pupil I am proud to call myself, for the 
trouble they have taken in connexion with this paper. I owe 
much to several letters from both, which have caused me to 
think out and put more clearly points that were obscure in my 
own mind, and have otherwise corrected and stimulated me. 
It must not be supposed that either 1s in any way committed 
to my views; indeed I can scarcely hope to have done more 
than awaken a fresh interest in this difficult question and 
perhaps provide a starting point from which a true solution 
may be reached. 


Note A. 


A good many places where the weak caesura has been obscured 
by the augment have been corrected by La Roche, but the following 
I think have so far escaped. M. 165, read éyw ye apy for éyw 
y¥ édapnyv, O. 191, dé Acyxe for & axe (5¢ Adyev Schol. O, 21), «. 279, 
Se avy (CL) for 3 épavy, «. 295, re wécov for + exerov or te réce 
for r ézece, all four readings have MS. support, y. 268, 3¢ ddvy 
(CDL) for & éfavy. No doubt more still remain. 

There are three lines in which worse has happened, and no 
caesura was left at all. 

{. 326: paopevouv dre uw Eppate KAutos évvoaiyavos. 
» épare La Roche. But rhythm shews that it should be pe pate; 
compare also such lines as 3%. 227: Sapevov' ro dé Sate, where 5 
éSae would be justly scouted ; indeed here also seven MSS. wrongly 
add the augment, 

€& 115: & ire, tis ydp o° éxpiato xredrecow éoictw HM and 
seven other MSS. La Roche rightly prefers oe xpiaro with AN 
and a few more. . 


O. 18: ot péurn’ 6 re 7 expepa whole, ex 8& rodowy. 
Read cre re xpéua. (xpéuw Bentley.) 

In the first and third of these cases it is possible to argue that 
the peculiar rhythm is intentional. Very little justification for 
such a doctrine is to be found in Homer; indeed the great principle 
of sound reflecting sense may be said to have been at once invented 


“te 
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and perfected by Virgil, therein the most original of all poets. 
Instances of it in Greek poetry are few and far between; from 
Homer I remember two only, ¥. 116, A. 598, in which a curious 
rhythm is used for a special effect, and both of these are in late 
passages, later than the Odyssey. 
One difficult line deserves notice, x. 58: 
avrap éret cirow rexacoaped 75¢ worqros. 

rt éxaccdpe® ACDHNOQV, re raccape? cet. The latter is an 
instance of wrongly omitted augment. But no doubt both come 
from oirov te éxaccdpef, for neither of the MS. readings is 
tolerable. In « 87 comes the same Jine again, and here only CDOMQ 
support 7 éxaccapel’, according to La Roche; compare however 
Ludwich, from whom I find that Nauck has anticipated my sug- 
gestion. 


Norte B. 


The only instances of an augment short in Homer before a mute 
and liquid are érpadyy, YW. 84 (where the true reading is undoubtedly 
tpadopev, see Leaf), éxAi0n, 7. 470, read érépwore xXiOn*, rporexAwwe, 
. 138, 165, read rpooxAwe*, mpovérAafe, X. 583, in the interpolated 
passage, read rpdomAcfe*, finally évéxpupe, « 488, which is a gnomic 
aorist and so Mr Monro was well advised in not suggesting €yxpuwe ; 
I do not feel sure that éxpuvpe may not be right, but then why was 
it changed? (Homeric Grammar, § 370). We can see again how 
frequent must be an interpolated augment between the preposition 
and the verb in compounds. These few we can bring to book ; 
hundreds defy us. 


Nore C. 


yxa, éyxa, and their compounds do not seem to be used just 
anyhow. In Jltad and Odyssey jxa is found nearly 60 times, 
éyxa only once in the MSS., A. 48, though we must also read dorép’ 
éyxe in A. 75. avixa 23, avénxa only once (E. 882) and that in a 
late passage ; one may fairly doubt therefore whether the Odyssean 
poet would have used avéjxa. épyxa 10, épénxa 4. évyxa 6, évenxa 
only in the very late K. 89. adyxa and adéyxa are used indiffer- 


* Monro. 
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ently, neither in Odyssey. «xafijxa never, xadéjxa once (Q. 642, late 
again). On the other hand apoéyxa and érirpoénxa are found 17 
times, but the short forms never, except P. 545, a line athetized 
by Zenodotus (and Aristarchus?), absent altogether from some 
ancient copies, and bracketed by Leaf. The reason why rpojxa was 
not used is evidently the wish to avoid a short syllable before zp. 

So we have gvvénxa, €vv7xa being impossible. If ovvjxa had 
existed, it might be expected to have kept fvvéyxa out; considering 
that mpoeyxa, also defended by metre, is the only other compound 
where éyxa clearly prevails, I am forced to conclude that the more 
correct epic form was not ovy but guv. 


Nore D. 


One small bye product of this investigation is that the gnomie 
aorist is far more frequent in the Jihad than in the Odyssey. 
We have seen that there are 51 in the Achilleid alone, which 
is under 3500 lines, against 42 in the whole Odyssey, more than 
three times as long. And the rest of. the Ziad also is much fuller 
of them than the Odyssey is. This is partly because there are so 
many more similes in the former ; in this point the Jiad has greatly 
the superiority in quantity and quality alike, for all the most 
powerful similes are in it, so that Mr W. C. Green has not thought 
it worth while to follow up his delightful volume of similes from the 
Iliad with another from the Odyssey. And when the Odyssean poet 
does use simile he is not nearly so fond of the gnomic aorist in 
it; he rather prefers the present indicative, or the subjunctive. 


Note E. 


There is a curious passage in the Hymns (i 5) which must be 
noticed ; 

Anro 8 oy pipve wapat Ad reprixepaury. 

If the line is to stand where it is, it is in my judgment im- 
possible to construe piuve anything but ‘‘remains.” This would 
be a gnomic imperfect, a thing confined as far as I know to 
Nonnus. Either we must read éueve, no violent change for the 
Hymns, or, as I should rather suppose, some lines have been here 
forced in from a separate narrative, in which case the imperfect 
would be simple enough. The whole of this part of the hymn 
appears to be a mere congeries of fragments. 
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I have said that I know of no gnomic imperfect outside Nonnus. 
But Fey is found undoubtedly in a simile, . 493: 


Saxpudecoa 5 vraila Gea puyey, wore wédeun 
4 pa O vx ipyxos xotAny eloérraro wérpyv 
XNpapov’ ovd apa ry ye “Fadupevar alounov jev. 

I can hardly venture to say positively that eioérraro here means 
‘has flown into,” but if the aorist in similes was developed from 
that perfect use as I maintain, then je would naturally follow it. 
“ Has flown for it was not fated.” Otherwise I can only suggest 
that jey is used by Homer in place of an aorist, because eipi has no 
aorist of its own. He certainly uses ety as if it were an aorist 
optative, e.g. N. 343, where xe ein = would have been. 

In Orphic Argonautica 1140 perexiafoy is no doubt meant, rightly 
or wrongly, for an aorist’. 

As je may be perhaps explained in ®. 495 as natural after 
a perfect aorist, so it is only natural to find an optative in a 
simile after the same aorist, as «. 490: 

évéxpupe...tva py wobev adAobev avai (avy La Roche and Ludwich, 
after Demetrius Ixion), Or 3. 322: érqAOe...ci wobev efevpor 


Norte F. 


When Mr Monro says that iteratives do not take the augment, 

I do not feel clear how far this is intended to apply. Apparently 
only to iterative past tenses formed from imperfects or aorists, not to 
actual verbs such as @vyjoxw, Booxw. But the rule does apply to 
the latter also. Taking all the stems he gives, I find that there 
is no augmented imperfect in the Odyssey at any rate from Bacxw, 
Booxw, OvyoKw, Opyoxw, tpoBrAdoKw, pipvpoKW, KiKARTKW, yLyvwTKY, 
mupavokw, Sedioxopat, didacxw, tirvcKopat, tacxw. But épacxoy is 
common enough, this word being peculiar in usage (Homeric Gr. 
§ 49), éFéFurxey occurs §, 247, a line which presents another problem 
in its use of avrov, éBooxero appears in Hymn to Mercury 193, a 
hymn confessedly late, and picyw is a curious exception, for we have 
eworyouefa, twice (a. 209, 6. 178) besides guscryov (a. 110 where we 
might read pioryov), éuioyero (0. 430; “pioyero DL haud male,” 
La Roche), and above all the famous éuoyéoxovro of v. 7, an 
1 In P. 739 Bentley suggested éwé- hotly disputed word, must be gnomic 


Spee (and that after a present). Did aorist in Tyrtaeus xii. 22. 
he mean it for an aorist? foxebe, a 
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iterative past tense from an iterative present and yet augmented. 
However the general result is clear enough ; both iterative classes 
take no augment, only the rule is not so strict with the first class. 
If then Homer actually prefers racyouev as an imperfect to éxdo- 
xouey, in fact will scarcely use éracyopev, though racyopey is also 
the present form—if rdoyopev both is and is not a historical tense— 
what becomes of the theory that iteratives have no augment because 
they are on the face of them historical tenses? macyomev is not, 
on the face of it, anything of the kind. 


Norte G. 


Theognis. Having occasion to look at this poet after the above 
was in type I was surprised to find with what regularity he 
augments the gnomic aorist. I think there is no exception, though 
I will not be positive, except 196, where perhaps read tAnpov'’ yx, 
‘but then the line is seemingly copied from Homer, 0. 49, where 
Oécav is not gnomic. In 205 adopt gre from one MS., in 206 
return to érexpéuacev of the MSS., most needlessly altered, in 329 
etXey is the MS. reading though hardly right. Did Theognis then 
knowingly observe the rule, or is it a deceptive appearance owing to 
his nearly always augmenting everything? I incline to the former 
hypothesis. Solon however has vzépOopev and evper (iv. 29); neither 
is decisive, since umepéfopey could not be got into the verse and 
etpev is only a blunder of the transcribers from the old alphabet. 

It is of more interest to find another case of imperfect after 
gnomic aorist. Theognis (207) writes : 

adAov & ov xarepapwe Sixy’ Odvaros yap dvaidys 
apocbey éxt Brehapos eLero Kypa épwv. 

Here we must translate: “Justice has caught another, for death 
was sitting,” unless éero is aorist (“ possibly” Monro, H. G. § 31) 
which for my part I can hardly believe. Anyhow an imperfect 
follows a similar aorist in 606: wAevey 7dy oot EeAor, 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


ON HOMERIC FISHING-TACKLE. 


THE principal passages in the Homeric poems in which 
fishing with hook and line is mentioned are the following : 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


€ rid . \ 

WS OTE TIS PAS 
wétpyn Ere mpoBrAnte KaOnpevos iepov indy 
éx movroto Oupate AW@ Kal Avot yadxe. 


Il. 1 406—8. 


7 Se porvBdaivn ixérn és Buacov spoucer, 
Te KaT aypavroto Boos Képas éuBeBavia 
Epyerar wpnornow én’ ixOvor xnpa pépovea. 

Il. QO 80—2. 
aicl yap mepl vncov adwpevor ityOvaacKov 
yvaptrots ayxiotpo.ow, Eteipe Sé yaotépa NLpos. 


Od. § 368—9. 


wos & bf él mpoBorp ardteds trepipnner paBdm 
iyOvot rots oArlyourt SorXov xaTa eidata Badrov 
és mrovrov mpolnat Boos Képas aypavdovo, 
aoraipovra § éreta NaBov Eppiupe Ovpate, 

@s oly’ domalpovtes aeipoyto mpott wéTpas. 


Od. wp 251—5. 


On passage (2) Dr Leaf has the following note: “The most 
plausible explanation is that a little tube or horn was passed 
over the line just above the hook, to prevent the fish biting it 
through, and that some molten lead was run into the tube to 
sink it. This would answer the purpose both of the ‘gimp’ 
and ‘shot’ of modern bottom-fishing. Some, while taking 
poruSsaivn to be a plummet to sink the line, regard xépas as a 
horn tube through which the line ran, placed either on the side 
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of a boat to prevent friction, or on a rod like the modern rings 
through which the line runs. Neither of these suits the mean- 
ing of éwS8eBavia, as the lead could not be said in either case to 
go into the horn.” On passage (4) Messrs Merry and Riddell 
give the same explanation, quoting from Schol. Q ‘Ap/orapyos" 
xépas, TO Kepativov aupiyytov O émeTiOéace pos TO pn ec Oler Oat 
UTO TOD iyOvos TY OppLay. 

Now, though the authority of Aristarchus is great in ques- 
tions of textual criticism, it does not appear to me to be decisive 
on a matter of custom, when unsupported by other evidence, 
especially as there is no reason to suppose that he was a 
practical fisherman. Compare the explanation given by Arist- 
archus of V 358, where he says that the competitors in the 
chariot-race were ranged in file one in front of another, which 
is absurd. For several reasons this explanation of xépas seems 
to me unsatisfactory. In the first place if it was such a sub- 
ordinate part of the tackle it 1s difficult to see why it should be 
mentioned so particularly in the similes in passages (2) and (4); 
it would be much more natural to say that the lead carries 
down the hook or the bait, and that the fisherman throws into 
the sea the hook or the bait; certainly no modern fisherman 
would talk of throwing in the gimp or the shot, which would 
be of about as much importance as the xépas according to this 
explanation: and secondly, in passage (4) surely such an elabor- 
ate contrivance for preventing the line being bitten in two 
would not be required when fishing iy@vct rots Grtyotow. I 
believe that the xépas is itself the bait, ie. an artificial bait 
made of horn, and that commentators have been misled by 
taking it for granted that bottom-fishing with an edible bait is 
referred to, instead of an artificial bait allowed to sink, and 
then drawn rapidly through the water, which attracts the fish 
by its glitter and motion. 

This explanation would account for the use of the poruvp- 
Saivn in (2), which would be a plug of lead inserted into the 
hollow bait of horn to sink it: poAvBdairn is specially men- 
tioned here, because it is the splash which Iris makes which is 
the point of the comparison. In (4) eléara may be either the 
same as the xépas mentioned in the next line; or more 
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probably ‘ground-bait’ thrown in to attract the fish to the 
spot: the present participle BaAXwy seems to imply constant 
action, i.e. the fisherman throws in at intervals a handful of 
ground-bait. 

Now, though it may seem strange that it should be so, the 
use of an artificial bait is a more primitive custom than that of 
an edible bait on a metal hook. Among the South Sea Island- 
ers no other baits were known before our fish-hooks were intro- 
duced by Europeans. Mr H. N. Moseley, in his account of the 
Admiralty Islands (“ Notes by a Naturalist on the Challenger,” 
page 467), says “ Fish-hooks are used made of Trochus shell, all 
In one piece. They are of a simple hooked form without any 
barb. The natives did not seem to care for steel fish-hooks, 
and apparently did not, at first at least, understand their use. 
It is possible that they have never found out the plan of using 
bait on a hook. All Polynesian and Melanesian fish-hooks 
which I have seen are of the nature of artificial baits of bight 
nacre, imitating small fry in the water. If the natives did not 
understand the use of baits, it is no wonder that they despised 
European fish-hooks.” Specimens of these baits from the 
Solomon Islands may be seen in the Ethnological Museum at 
Cambridge. 

As metal would be very difficult to obtain in the South Sea 
Islands it is easy to see why the natives made the hook of the 
same material as the bait: the Homeric Greeks, as is plain 
from (1) and (3), used hooks of yad«ds, probably attached to 
the xépas as in modern artificial baits. 

My explanation is then that «épas means an artificial bait 
of horn, probably shaped like a small fish, and hollow at all 
events at the upper end, into which a poAvBdaivn was inserted 
to sink it: it had hooks of yad«ds fastened to it, and was used 
by being thrown out, allowed to sink, and then drawn rapidly 
through the water. In conclusion I may mention that arti- 
ficial baits made of horn are in use now, and I have myself 
caught many trout with them. 


C. E, HASKINS. 


THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP TO THE PHILIPPIANS 
AND THE HOMILIES OF ANTIOCHUS PALAESTI- 
NENSIS. 


HITHERTO the only Greek excerpts from Polycarp’s Epistle 
to the Philippians known to scholars have been the two pre- 
served by Eusebius H. £. iii. 36. It is plain therefore that 
the discovery of further portions of the Greek of the Epistle 
would be a matter of considerable importance. In Modern 
Criticism and Clement's Epistles to Virgins, published in 1884, a 
hint was given that this Epistle might be profitably compared 
with the Homilies of Antiochus Palaestinensis. More indeed 
than a hint was given, for not only were a few words of the 
Epistle shown to be found in Hom. 96, but a reference was 
given to Hom. 114' where more of the language of the Epustle 
occurs. It is the object of the following paper to show the 
nature and extent of the connexion which undeniably exists 
between the Epistle and these Homilies. 

If the connexion of Antiochus with Polycarp’s Epistle 
resembled his connexion with the writings of Hermas or Ignatius* 
or of Dionysius the Areopagite, it would only be necessary to 
extract from his Homilies those passages which he has in 
common with the Epistle and to add them together with his 
name to the Veterum Testimonia with which editions of the 
Epistle are commonly provided. The passages however which 
the Homilies have in common with the Epistle cannot be 


1 Vid. infr. Hom. 114 compared with wravrds dyargy. xal under Eorw év ipiv 


passages in Epist. §§ 2, 3. 

2 To the excerpts from the Homilies 
given by the editors of Ignatius add 
Hom. 93 adn’ ddelrAopev wayres, duorie- 
tlay Qeoi AaBdvres, évrpéwetOas addAi- 
Aous, xal ph xara odpxa dpav tov 
wryalov, AN’ év Xpror~ ddrdjrous did 
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8 durfoera: bas peploa. Oomp. Ignat. 
Magn. 6 wdyres oby bpojOevar Geod da- 
Bévres évrpéwecGe dddHAous, Kal pndels 
kara odpxa Brewérw rov xAnolov, ddd’ 
év "Inood Xpiorg dddjdous 5d wayrds 
adyarare. pndev Eorw év iyiv 8 dSurh- 
cerar bpas peploat, 
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treated simply as excerpts from it, for, when they are compared 
with his own utterances elsewhere and with the documents to 
which he had access, and which he actually used, it becomes 
evident that if he had never seen the Epistle now in our hands 
he would have written those passages as they are now found in 
the Homilies. Take, for example, the remarkable phrase in 
Epist. 6 “ Knowing that we are all debtors of sins.” The whole 
passage in which it occurs is in Hom. 123. But this particular 
phrase is found in the Book of Enoch, and there are various? 
indications that Antiochus derived it from this source. And 
thus is it throughout when the Homilies and the Epvstle are 
placed side by side. There is nothing whatever in the language 
which Antiochus has in common with the Epistle which he 
might not, and indeed does not seem to, have derived from 
some other source. Then again it sometimes happens that the 
language of the Epistle, which is not found in Antiochus’ own 
words, is nevertheless most aptly illustrated by passages* quoted 
by Antiochus, some of which are indeed even quoted by editors of 
the Epistle. It thus becomes necessary to compare the passages - 
which the Homilies have in common with the Epistle with the 
Homilies themselves. Then again some explanation is needed 
of the fascination which the Epistle clearly had for Antiochus if 
he knew it at all. An interest in Dionysius the Areopagite, or 
Hermas, or Ignatius one can understand. There is a certain 
uniqueness in the writings of each of these authors. But 
Bishop Lightfoot * remarks upon the Epistle of Polycarp that it 
is “essentially commonplace,” and that “it has intrinsically 
no literary or theological interest.” If the Epistle is genuine 
this judgment is most certainly true, and thus there is nothing 
in its contents to explain the lively interest in it which 
Antiochus must have felt if he had any knowledge of it at all. 
The whole question is one of considerable interest. The 
Homilies of Antiochus have hitherto received very little 
attention at the hand of scholars, and the literary character of 
Antiochus himself is altogether unknown. He is supposed to 
1 Vid. infr. p. 248, Hom. 123 com- side by side with Epist. 88 5, 6. 


pared with Epist. §§ 5, 6. 3 Apostolic Fathers, Part 2 Vol. x. 
2 Vid. infr. p. 247, Hom. 74 and 123 pp, 597, 2nd edit. 
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be a mere commonplace plagiarist who brought little or no 
mind to bear upon his literary work. A greater mistake can- 


not easily be made. 


There are no writings in existence which 


show more mind of a certain kind than these Homilies. 
Antiochus, while using the Sacra Parallela of John of Damascus 
and the Lxx. as his text books, sometimes gives Hexaplaric! or 
other Greek versions of texts unknown to the LXxX.; sometimes 
conforms his Scriptural quotations to the Vulgate’; sometimes 


1 Job viii. 21 runs in the xx. dA76e- 
vow d€ ordpa euxdijoe yé\wros, Ta de 
xelhyn abrav étopodoyhoews. In Sacer. 
Par. a xix. p. 356 this text runs 
adnOwov ordua eurdynoOhoerat yédwros 
kal ra xeldkyn abrod dyadkdoera, being 
confused with uxx. Ps, cxxv. 2 rére 
éurdyoOn xapais 7d orépa jucy, cal 4 
Yecoa huay dyad\Xdoews. In Hom. 
66, when using the Sacr. Par., Antio- 
chus observed this and wrote xal rddw* 
"AAAPeay Krijoa, kal ph dwdoy codlay 
Kal wadelay’ Srt ordua adynOwod éexdno- 
Ojoerat yéXwros, rouréariw xapis. The 
adnOvod (gen.) and yapas neatly show 
his knowledge of what has happened. 
The first part of his text is Prov. xxiii. 
23, but it is not in the txx. There 
is the Hexaplaric reading adjfGeay 
xrijcas xal ph arden codplav xal wat- 
delay xal ctveow. The verse is in the 
Vulgate, and Complutensian elition. 

In Hom. 8 Antiochus has Ecclus. 
x. 9 pirapytpou obdev avoywrepov. ofrw 
yap Thy davrot Wuxny Exmpaxroy more. 
This is in the Vulgate and in the 
Complutensian edition but not in the 
ordinary Lxx. version. In like manner 
also he quotes Ecclus. xx. 3 in Hom.77. 

2 Instances are numerous; e.g. (1) 
In Hom. 5 Antiochus uses Sacr. Par. o 
vii. p. 629, and there finds Prov. xx. 1 
axddacrov olvos xal UBporixov wen’ was 
dé ddpwy rowovros cupwréxerac quoted 
correctly from the txx. For the last 
clause he himself writes was 52 6 puy- 
vipevos rovras obx Ecrat gopss (‘non 


i 


erit sapiens.’ Vulg. Hexap. Complut.). 
His pucyvipevos takes up the ddpwy 
of the utxx. and is borrowed from 
Prov. xiv. 16 6 82 ddpuwv...pulyrura 
avon. This kind of parallel cita- 
tion is very common with him, and 
seems to be employed to mark his 
knowledge of original authorities. 
Thus again 

(2) In Hom. 75, using Sacr. Par. 6 
xviii., xix, p. 440 sq. and Anton. Loc. 
Comm. ii. 7 and 8 p. 144 8q., Antiochus 
finds in both writers Prov. xvii. 15 8s 
Sixacov xplvec rév Gdixov, ddixoy dé rov 
Sixatoy, dxdOapros kal BdeduKrds wapd 
Kuply quoted from the xx. correctly, 
except that Kuply is substituted for Oey. 
Antiochus writes 8s Slxacov xplves rov — 
ddixov, adixov d¢ roy Slxator, cal apdd- 
repo. Bdeducrol wapa Kuply* 6 5¢ tyra 
Tov Kupiov evtipioce yuiow pera Sexao- 
civns. The Vulgate has ‘ abominabilis 
est uterque apud Deum.’ The re- 
mainder of the text is from Lxx. Prov. 
xvi. 5, and is from that part of the 
verse which is not in the Vulgate. The 
dxd@apros which Antiochus drops out 
of xvii. 15 takes him to this verse which 
begins with dxa@apros rapa Oe (‘ abo- 
minatio Domini,’ Vulgate). The more 
clearly to show his actual use of the 
Lxx. he almost immediately borrows 
another clause (apy) 6500 ayalis 7d 
mwoety Ta Sixaca) from the same verse 
and tacks it on to Prov, xv. 21 to form 
another text. 

(3) In Hom. 109 Antiochus quotes 
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gives two versions’ of the same passage as if two texts; some- 


1 Pet. v. 5 thus :—~wdyres 32 dy adrAFors 
Thy rarewopporbyny éyxoh\rloacbe K.T.As, 
evidently a clever attempt to conform 
to the ‘omnes autem invicem humili- 
tatem insinuate’ of the Vulgate. He 
knew, and had no objection to, the 
éyxouBdcacbe of 8. Peter, for in Hom. 
127 he writes xal 6 roottos rhv d-yvelay 
éyxouBotra. & Typ pepe rotry, thus 
adding another to the very few ex- 
amples of the use of the word apart 
from the stock quotations of the Lexi- 
cons. His whole sentence shows that 
while using ¢yxouBodcGa his mind re- 
verted, as was natural, to éyxodzl- 
tec8a, which he had previously substi- 
tuted for it, and to Philo from whom 
he borrowed the word, and in parti- 
cular to Philo’s De Confusione Lin- 
guarum. 

1 (1) In Sacer, Par. ) iii. p. 573 is Prov. 
xi. 26 written as 6 resovknwr cirov Sypuo- 
kardparos. 6 cuvéxwy otrov, droXelrotro 
abroy rois €0veot. The first half of this 
is a version of the second found in the 
Hexapla and in a passage from Basil, 
quoted in the Sacr. Par. and from 
which the writer might have taken it. 
That the two versions might easily be 
confused and combined is plain from 
a passage from Gregory, also quoted in 
Sacr. Par., where Gregory writes 6 cuv- 
éxwv otrov Snpoxardparos. In Hom. 13 
Antiochus writes 6 8@ cuvéxwv ofrov 
aroNelxoro abrdv rots &Oveou cal: 6 Tt 
pLouAKk@y otrov Snuoxardparos’ evdoyla 5é 
éxi rhv kepadhy rot peradiddvros. No- 
tice the pains he takes to show that he 
knows what he is doing. He goes on 
with the text out of the Lxx. as the 
writer of the Sacr. Par. and Basil do 
not. He reverses the order of the ver- 
sions as given in Sacr. Par. and makes 
the Hexaplaric version an interpola- 
tion. And, as if to make it still more 
plain that he had examined the xx. 


for himself, he quotes Prov. xxii. 1 im- 
mediately before xi. 26, so that xdps 
dya04 are the words just preceding the 
text, whereas the words next following 
it in the Ltxx. are rexrawébpevos dyala 
tyre xdpw dyabtv. The coincidence is 
too remarkable to be accidental. 

(2) Hom. 94 alperwrepoy obv dort pera 
éXlywr Kady dd-yew, f pera whhOous 
aéxphoruv, el ph éort PbBos Kuplou per’ 
avray. xpelocwy yap els Slxasos, 7} xOQx0¢ 
duaprwrol. é cwaywyf yap duaprwiopy 
éxxavOjoera. wip. xal, el 7 oxdnporpd- 
xnos, Gavpacriv Trobro, el d0wwOhoerat* 
feos yap Kal dpyh rapa Kuplov. xal 
Gos (obs,) Mh éxiObpec ehHOos dxpho- 
Twy édy wAnOurOiow, ph edppalvou éx’ 
abrots, el uh ore PbBos Kuplov per’ adb- 
Tay. py éumeoretoys Ty (wy abrav orer- 
dies yap wévOe ddpy. xpelooww yap 
els Slxasos worav 7d OAAnua Tod Ceo’, F 
pedpi. wapavoyor Kal, Slxawov arolavety 
drexvoy...cuvoiOjoerarwéus. This is 
as amusing as it is barefaced. Not- 
withstanding the xal M\dos the whole 
is nothing but a few verses of Eoclus. 
xvi., with the title of the Homily and 
a scrap (rév0e. adpy) from Wisd. xiv. 
15 thrown in, three of them used 
twice, once in each part :—v. 1 ph exe- 
Oipec réxvev wzrHO0s axphorwy (twice) 
...2 Edy TANOEvwor, UH edppalvou éx’ adb- 
rots, el ph €ore PoBos Kuplov per’ abror 
(twice). 3 ui éumicreboys TH {wy abroy 
...kpeloowy yap els 7} xi\u0 (twice), cad 
arodavely drexvov...4... cwoKobhoeras 
wos, Bev cuvaywyz dpapTwav exxav0- 
oerat wUp...11 xdv G els oxAnporpdxndos, 
Oavyacrév roiro ef &Owwihh}cera:, EXeos 
yap kal épy) wap’ atrop. Antiochus 
was evidently led to this singular 
manufacture from finding in Max. Loe. 
Comm. 7 p. 689 xpeloawy els Sixaos, 77 
poproe wapdivopot’ kal dwofavety drexvoy 
K.7T.X. & Misquotation of Ecclus. xvi. 3. 
He is very impartial, for he uses as 
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times gives wrong’ ascriptions; and sometimes quotes as 
Scripture* language which, if not his own, is at any rate neither 


much of Ecclus. xvi. on the one side 
of xal d\dos as on the other. It is 
impossible not to be reminded of the 
kal & érépy réxy dAéyee ofrws, with 
which the writer of Clem. Rom. 8 
prefaces a correct version of Is, i. 18, 
having just given an exceedingly loose 
version of the same text, which is 
found in Clement of Alexandria. 

1 For example, in Hom. 78 Antiochus 
ascribes Hab. ii. 8 (‘Though it tarry 
wait for it,’&c.) to Zephaniah. Sacer. 
Par, v xii. p. 704, with which Hom. 78 
is closely connected, explains the mys- 
tery. There are there seven texts fol- 
lowing one another, the first and last 
of which only are rightly ascribed. 
They stand thus: 

(Prov. xiv. 17,29) Prov. xiv. dejp 

ppbvcpos...bwopépec. 
Maxpdé0upos...pporfcer. 

(Prov. xv. 18) Maxpé0upos...xploecs. 

(Prov. xix. 11) Prov. xv. é\e?- 
jeeow... peaaxpbOujos. 

(Mic. vii. 9) 
Kuplov...atrq. 

(Nah. i. 7) 
ros Kipros...0rAlwews. 

(Hab. ii. 3) 
vorephoy...ov xporeet. 

(Zeph. iii. 8) Soph. iii. sxé- 
pewdy pe...cuvayuyas Ovav. 

Here three verses are given to one 
heading. This has led to a displace- 
ment of the following headings, and 
to the loss of one (Hab. ii. 3) alto- 
gether. It is evident that if any person 
were to notice the mistake and to re- 
move the 2nd, 8rd, 4th, and 5th head- 
ings to the preceding texts he would 
be right, but that if he were to do the 
same with Soph. iii. he would be wrong. 
That is exactly what Antiochus has 
done. He quotes Mich. vii. (Sacr. 
Par.) and rightly ascribes it to Na- 


Prov, xix. dpyhv 
Mich. vii. xpno- 


Nahum i. édy 


hum, and he adopts the same course 
with Nahum i. (Sacer. Par.) and so 
wrongly ascribes it to Zephaniah, in- 
stead of to Habakkuk. - But he is care- 
ful to show that he is conscious of the 
mistake by continuing the text with 
the beginning of v. 4, which is not in 
Sacr. Par. Nor is this all. Hab. ii. 
8B is quoted in Heb. x. 87, but with 
the well-known addition of puxpdy 
Scov Scov. Heb. x. 36, 37 is quoted in 
Sacr. Par. and immediately followed 
by 2 Tim. ii. 12. In the Homily 
Hab. ii. 8, 4 is immediately followed 
by 2 Tim. ii. 12, and that again by 
Heb. x. 86. Thus both in the Sacr. 
Par. and in the Homily the words of 
the prophet are followed by 2 Tim. 
ii. 12, only that in the Sacer. Par. 
the version is that of 8. Paul with 
puxpdv bcov Scov, and in the Homily a 
corrected version, namely, that of the 
prophethimeelf. Thereare several other 
tricks of like kind in this Homily. 

2 For example, in Hom. 28, where 
giving a string of texts connected to- 
gether with xal wdduwy, dddAd, xal, he 
adds xal worep 7d 08wp xuwetrar brd Blas 
dvéuew, obrws Oupwdns rapdocerat bwd 
Noyirpav dpyikwy. Comp. with Hom. 
24 on the same subject. There the 
clauses from Prov, xiv. 17, 29, spoken 
of in the last note, are cited together 
as in the Sacr. Par. Antiochus there 
also uses Sacr. Par. x 15, p. 650 aq., 
in which Ecelus. i. 22 od durjoerac Ou- 
pos ddixos Scxa:w0fvas is quoted as in 
the uxx. For Oupds ddicos the Vulgate 
has “qui sine timore est” (and so 
dpoBos Clem. Alex. p. 139), but the 
Complut. ed. @uuiddys dvjp (‘a furious 
man’ A.Y.). In Hom. 24 Antiochus 
cites the closing words of Ecclus. 
xxviii. 8 and the opening words of 
v. 9 but separates them with od ydp 
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in the Greek Bible nor in the Vulgate. He nevertheless always 
makes it quite plain that he knows what he is about and is 
acting advisedly, whatever the trick—it is often not possible to 
call it anything else—may be that he plays. There is hardly 
a writer whom it is more unsafe to handle unsuspiciously. 
While considering Antiochus’ knowledge of the Epistle, his 
character must be kept in mind. 

The passages in the Epistle which closely resemble passages 
in.the Homilies occur in § 2 (Homi. 114), 3 (Hom. 96 and 114), 
5 and 6 (Hom. 74 and 123). As it will be well at the outset to 
show that indebtedness on one side or the other must needs be 
confessed, § 5, 6 will now be given with the parallels from the 
Homilies placed alongside. The various passages will then be 


discussed one by one as they stand in the Homilies. 


Emistle § 5, 6. 

85. Eiédres odv tt Beos 
ov puxtTnpilerat, ddeiAopev 
a&iws THS évTOARS avTovd Kal 
d0&ns wepitrateiv. opoiws dia- 
KOVOt GPe“TTOL KATEVwWTFLOY av- 
Tov THs Suxatocvvns, ws Beod 
xai Xpiorod Siaxovos, Kat ove 
avOpotrav pun SiaBorot, py 
diroyor, dbidapyupot, éyxpareis 
wept Tavra, voTAayyxvot, é7t- 


HeXels, Tropevdpevon KaTa THY. 


arn Oevcav tod Kupiou, ds éyévero 
SuaKovos wavrTwv. 
evapeoTncwpmey €v T@ viv aia- 
yt, aTroAnWoucba Kal TOV péAr- 
Aorta, Kabws virécyero npiv 
éyelpas nds €« vexpov Kat 
_ @ 2A , %@? 
OTt, €ayv TorTevowpcla akiws 


2 9A 
@ Eav 


Suvfoeras GvOpwros Ouuddns SixawhFvac’ 
xal avdécs, thus giving emphasis to his 
version of Ecclus. i. 22 by tacking it 
on to Ecclus. xxviii, 8 and giving the 


Homilies 123, 74. 


123...ccavTws wal ot S1a- 
Ld 3 4 

Kovot odetNovaty elvat apeutr- 
TOL KATEVOTLOY THS StKaLoovuNS 

9 A e fe) \ fe! 
avrov, ws @eot cai Xpucrod 
diaxorot, Kai ov avOparrav... 
kai wn StaBonrot, unde Siroryor, 
ara adirapyupot, éyxpareis, 
wept mavTras eonwAayxvol, 
€rlpereis, TWopevouevot Kata 
tThv adnGeav tod Kupiov, os 
éyévero Staxovos TaVvTaVv’ © 
€ay evapectycapey ev TO viv 

.A > / ‘ \ 
ai@vt, atroAnYoueba Kal Tov 

/ A e , 
HédXovTa, Kabws virécyerTo 
nyiy éyetpar nas ex vexpor, 
Kab OTt, éav todTevodpeba 
afiws avtov, cal cupBact- 
NEeVoopmeEY avT@. 


two as one text. He was plainly a 
man who was well acquainted with, 
and took an interest in, ‘differences 
of reading’, 
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avtov, cal cupBactrevoo- 
fev avt@, elye mocrevoper. 
Gpoiws Kal vedtepos Aweumrot 
év TaowW, Tpd TavtTos mMpovo- 
ovvTes ayvelas Kal yadwayo- 
yoovtes éavTo’s amo TavTos 
kaxov. Kadoy yap TO dvakoT- 
rec0at aro ray ériOupiady év 
TO Koop, Ort TWaca ew LOupia 
KaTa TOD TvEevmaTOS OTpa- 
TeveTal, Kal ovTE Topvot 
ovUTe paraxol ovTe dpce- 
voxottat Bacitrelav Beod 
KXnpovopnaova ty (1 Cor. vi. 
9, 10), ovre of rrototyTes Ta 
aroma. 8:0 déov amréyeoOat amo 
TWAVTWV TOVTWV, VITOTATCO- 
Hévous Tots wpecSutépots Kat 
diaxovois ws Oecd xal Xpiore: 
tas mapOévous ev duop@ Kal 
ayvy cuvednoes trepitrarety, 
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Hom. 74...utoncets thy t1o- 
ynpav ériOuplav, xal yadwva- 
yoynoes avtnv, cabads Bovnet 
(Herm. Mand. xii. quoted here 
and by Zahn and Lightfoot on 
Epist. 6)...cadov ovv éotw rd 
avaxonrecOas amd tev ém- 
Oupiav trav dv TO Koop, Ste 
mwaca émiGuula Kata ToD 
WVEVLATOS TTPATEVETAL. 

[Hom. 75 d&ixot Bacunel- 
av Geod ov KANpovopyncovoary (1 
Cor. vi. 9).] 

Hom. 123...éret ti dtorov 
érrole: 0 ‘Ofias Oupsidv To Bea; 
x.7.r. (Dion. Areop. Ep. 8). 

Hom. 124°O @eodopos “Iy- 
vatos émioTéeAner Aéyour: Te 
émicxom@ mpooéyete, iva Kat 
0 @eds vuiv. *Avtivpuyoy éya 
TO UToTaccopevm émricKoTTY, 
mpeaSutépots Te Kal Svaxovois 
K.T.X....UToTaToerOas Kal TO 
mpeaRutepiy ws amoaToXos 
"Inood Xprorod x.7.dr. S€ov «7.0. 
...Tovs Staxovous ws “Incoby 
Xptorov xat tov ériaxomov ws 
tov Ilatépa «.7.2. 


[Several of the passages here quoted are those which editors 
(e.g. Polyc. 6, Trall. 3, Smyrn. 8, Zahn) suppose Polycarp to 
have had in mind, and they are separated only by the last 
four lines of Hom. 123 from ocupBactrevoopev avt@, which 
belongs both to the Homily and the Epistle. ] 


6. «at ot mpecBirepos dé 
Ww 9 4 , 
eVoTTAGyXVoL, ELS TravTas €dEn- 
foves, émiotpépovres TA atro- 


Hom. 123 ‘Ezropevoy éoriv 
TOUS ltepets piyntas yevérOas 
TOU apxepéws avTaY, ws -Ka- 


| 
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TETAAYHLEVA, EMLOKETTOMEVOL 
mavras acQevets, 47) dueXovr- 
TES NXNpas 7 Opphavod 7 TTév7- 
9 A 9 e) 
TOS, GANA mpovoodytes del Tov 
Kadov évadrriov @eod xal av- 
Oparav, ameyopevos macns 
opyjns, mpoawroAn las, xpic- 
ews adixou, paxpay éytes ma- 
\" D 
ons idapyuplas, un Tayéws 
WLOTEVOVTES KATA TLVOS, [21 
arréTomot ev Kpioes, eidores Ott 
mavres operétar® dopey dpap- 
tias. ei ovv Seoueba trod Ku- 
plov iva nuiy adn, opeiropmev 
Kal nets adiévas’ azévaytt 
yap ray tod Kupiov nai @ecod 
éouey ofOarpav, cal mrdavras 
Set mapactivat TO Bnpare 
Tov Xptaotod, kal Exacrov 
€ ¢€ n fo ce 
vrép éavtTod Adyor Sodvar 
a b A , > A 
o’tas ovv Sovrcvompey avT@ 
pera hoS8ov (Ps. ii. 11) «al 
U % 4 A > A 
maons evraBetas, Kabas avTos 
évetei(Nato Kal ot mrpodntat ot 
apoxnpvEavres Thy Grevaoty TOD 
Kuplou 7puav, ndwral repli ro 
Karon, atrexopevor [Tey] oxav- 
Sdrwv xal trav wevdadérgov 
kal Tov év vTroKkpioe.” hepovTwy 


1 Syncell. Chron. p. 11: xat elre 
Zematas 6 dpxwy adrav mpds abrots, 
DoPotpac wh ob Oedjonre worjoa 7rd 
wpayua ToUTo, kal Eropas Eyw povos dpet- 
Aérns duaprlas weyddAns. The sin isthe 
taking the daughters of men to wife 
by the sons of God, Gen. vi. 1 sq. This 
sin is distinctly spoken of by Antio- 
chus at the beginning of Hom. 74, and 
Gen, vi. 3 is there expressly quoted. 
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xeivos Tov apyvepéws Xproroi, 
els WavTa, €l5...T6 eVoTAAYVOV 
..-TO TUPTAOHTLKOD Eis TraVTAS, 
TO éNenuovas elvat, Kal é7t- 
oTpépovtas Ta: TemTNavnpeva, 
EMLOKENTOMEVOUS TAVTA Ta a- 
obevi, unapedodvras ynpay Kat 
Ophavav } TevnTwv, KaXa 1 po- 
voouvtas ael, evwiriov Tov Beov 
kal avOporrwyv, atrexopévous 
maons opyns Kal wpoawmo\n- 
vias, cplcews adixov, dirapyu- 
plas* 4 rayéws eumicrevovtes 
KATA TLVOS, f) arroTomo. év 
Kpioet, eidoTes Ort operderae 
éopev auaptiav. et ovv Sdeo- 
weOa tod Xpwrod iva adiy 
npiv, opetdouey Kal npets adie- 
vat’ atrévaytt yap tay Tov 
Kuplov éopev opOarpar. ao- 
avtTws Kat ot StaKovoe odeid- 
ovo «.T.X. 

Hom. 122...ei8ores otv Ore 
Atay 8’ avrovs amodobvas Xé- 
yov Sei, ws yyoumevous TIS 
éxxdnoias (quoting Herm. Sim. 
ix. 31). 

Hom.'75...1daow yap é& toov 
To Cworrolov mrvedpa éyKeneve- 


He is fond of dgekérns (Hom. 114 and 
often). He uses it in Hom. 130 in con- 
nexion with purity, and shortly after- 
wards quotes Gen. vi. 8, Vid. infr. 
p. 283. 

3 On these and the following words 
Zahn quotes “ Herm. Sim. rx. 19: 
vmoxpiral Kat 8ddoxado. wornplas... ol 
avOpwrot ol ro.ovTo. Syoua perv Exovow, 
awd &¢ ris wicrews Kevol elow,” and adds 
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TO Gvoua Tov Kupiou, oltuves 
9 
atroTNavect Kevovs avOpwrous. 
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Tal Thy évroAny TavTnv. nol 
yap wal dia rod AaBis...8ou- 


Aevcate TH Kupin ev O68 
K.7T.r. (Ps. il. 11)...€6 arnOas 
dpa SiKatocvvny dAaXeire, ev- 
Oéa xpivate, viol trav avOpa- 
ary (Ps, lvii. 1 LXX). ef dAnOas 
dpa, kal pn r>reddos, pndé nal” 
VITOKPLOLD. 

Hom. 73 has various refer- 
ences to oxavdaXa, and in it 
several appropriate texts are 
quoted, — 


From the foregoing it is sufficiently evident that the 
Homilies are not independent of the Epistle. Was the lan- 
guage of the {pistle copied into or out of the Homilies? 
This is the problem which now comes up for solution. There 
is of course the possibility that Antiochus, or whoever writes 
in his name, may have been the author of the Eyistle. This 
theory is not to be disposed of summarily as absurd on the 
ground of difference of style, for not only has every writer 
several styles, each of which is natural to him, but, if he has 
a real mastery over the language in which he writes, he can 
assume any style he wishes. Both Bishop Lightfoot and Zahn 
have printed Greek translations of the Latin of that portion 
of the Epistle which is wanting in the Greek mss. The Bishop 
considers that the “very general agreement of the two (trans- 
lations) may perhaps be accepted as a presumption that they 
fairly represent the original of Polycarp” (iii. p. 320). It is 
nevertheless certain that, if these two scholars had been writing 
on some subject with unshackled pen, their styles would not 


‘* Ad hune locum Polycarpus respex- 
isse mihi videtur, praesertim cum vox 
xevés facile eum traducere potuerit ad 


closer out of the same place, and 
might have quoted from Mand. vy. 2, 
p. 48 adwowhavg 32 rods dwoxévous. It 


aliud Hermae dictum de pseudo-pro- 
pheta; airés yap Kevds wy, xevds Kal 
awoxplverat xevois Mand, xt. p. 68, 2.” 
Zabn might have made the parallel 


should be observed that it is from 
Mand. xu. that Antiochus quotes in 
Hom. 74 and from Sim, rx. in Hom. 
122. See above in the text. 


Pa 
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only have differed from that of the Epistle, but also from 
each other. The possibility therefore that whoever writes 
under the name of Antiochus may have been the author of 
the Epistle has to be kept in view. The immediate question 
for solution is that stated above. Was the language of the 
Epistle copied out of or into the Homilies? The question is 
not unlike that which arises in the course of the examination 
of the Ignatian Letters. Was their interpolator a copyist of, or 
was he copied in, the Apostolic Constitutions? Bp. Lightfoot’s 
treatment (1. p. 263) of this question is perhaps the best piece 
of work in the whole of his writings on the Apostolic Fathers. 
The. best, not because of the conclusion at which he arrives, 
but because of the practical method which he adopts. The 
pity is that he so seldom made use of it. He invites his 
readers to place the language of parallel passages with their 
contexts side by side, and to conclude that that writer whose 
language is again and again explained by the other must needs 
have been the copyist. Following this method, he finds him- 
self driven to the conclusion that the Ignatian interpolator 
borrowed from the Apostolic Constitutions. He is not so suc- 
cessful in his attempt to disprove the theory that the inter- 
polator of the Letters was the interpolator also of the Consti- 
tutions. The arguments are of another kind, and the Bishop's 
mind was too honest and open to allow him to put himself in 
line with a forger and falsifier of ancient documents. The 
question then which the Bishop set himself to solve 1s alto- 
gether like that which the discovery of fresh evidence brings 
to the front in the case of the Epistle, and it is reasonable to 
seek a solution by adopting the Bishop’s method. 

The passages from Ep. 5, 6 lie side by side with the parallel 
passages found in Hom. 74 and 123. How far then is the lan- 
guage of the one illustrated and explained by the language of 
the other? It is simply a fact that, while the language of the 
Epistle is again and again explained by that of the Homilies, 
there is not one particular in those two Homilies which is 
explained by the Epistle. A good many interesting and im- 
portant points will be noticed hereafter (p. 268), when the 
passages.in Hom. 123 will be written out in their proper 
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order. Meanwhile let those which may now be observed be 
considered. 

What is the meaning of yadwvarywyoidvtes éavtovs? An- 
tiochus himself does not use the sentence in which the word 
occurs, but the passage from Hermas which he quotes explains 
that it is the wild, unruly, evil éw:@vula that is to be bridled. 
The passage from Hermas is referred to by both Jacobson and 
Bishop Lightfoot as illustrative of the use of yadXwaywyety in 
the Epistle. 

To what text does the writer of the Epistle refer when he 
says that “every évrv@uyia wars against the spirit”? Antiochus 
uses these words and afterwards quotes 1 Pet. ii. 11. 

What does the writer mean by o’re of rrotobytes Ta drotra, 
where the ovte shows that droma are not ‘iniquities’ that 
come from following ‘lusts’? The writer adds “wherefore it 
is necessary to abstain from all these, being in subjection to 
the Presbyters and Deacons.” Commentators think it neces- 
sary to have a nute upon dro7ma. Antiochus does not here 
himself use the word, but the passage which he quotes from 
Dionysius does so and, read with Antiochus’ context, explains 
its meaning.- Antiochus says “neither mpomerevec@e in any 
thing, as if for the sake of religion. Let all things be done 
decently and in order according to the Apostle. Since i 
dtotrov émotes 6 ’Olias Oupucy...6 Yaovry Ovwv...€xactos Se 
év 7H tafes aitov eotw Tihs AevToupylas...énl TH mporetela 
(2 Sam. vi. 7 in A) ’O&a «.7.r.” It appears then that dromos 
is .here something ‘out of place,’ ‘contrary to decency and 
order, apomréreca, disobedience and the like, and the prompt 
. addition in the Epistle of the words “being in subjection to 
presbyters,” &c. is at once explained. 

In thus speaking of presbyters and deacons, the language in 
the judgment of editors and critics resembles that of Ignatius 
in various passages. What are those passages? Antiochus 
gives them at the very beginning of Hom. 124. 

What does the writer of the Epistle mean by émriotpédovres 
Ta avoTveTvTAavnueva? Some critics have desired to change the 
neuter plural into the masculine. The Homilies show that ra 
mpoBara are meant (vid. infr. p. 274). 


—_— ae 
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In the Epistle the writer says e/Sores 872 (a mark of quota- 
tion as Bishop Lightfoot supposes) wavtes opevdétas eopev 
duaptias. Antiochus uses the words. The expression occurs in 
the Book of Enoch (vid. supr.) as quoted in a Greek dress by 
Syncellus (Chron. p. 11). The ‘sin’ there spoken of is that 
of the ‘sons of God’ described in Gen. vi. 1 sq. There is no 
reference, however remote, in the Epistle to the narrative in 
Genesis. In Hom. 74 however there is a most decided reference 
to it, for Antiochus there turns it into allegory and expressly 
quotes Gen. vi. 3. 

What text has the writer of the Epistle in view when he 
says “Let us serve the Lord with fear”? Bishop Lightfoot 
suggests Ps. 11.11, and in Hom. 75 Antiochus expressly quotes 
that text, and in his context has thoughts resembling the con- 
text in the Epistle. 

Against these instances, in which the language of the Epistle 
is illustrated and explained by that of the Homailzes, not even 
one instance can be set in which a thought or a word either in 
Hom. 74 or 123 is similarly illustrated or explained. The 
obvious inference would seem to be that the writer of the 
Epistle, if not Antiochus himself, was the copyist. It is how- 
ever not to be expected that a document which has for so long 
a time been commonly, though not universally, regarded as the 
genuine work of Polycarp, will be so easily disposed of. A two- 
fold objection will at once come to the mind of critics. 

1. The opening words from Ep. 5, quoted above, are found 
in a Syriac dress in a book of excerpts compiled by Severus, 
and by him ascribed to “ Polycarp bishop of Smyrna and martyr, 
from the Epistle to the Philippians” (Cureton, Corp. Ignat. 
pp. 214, 246). As this particular passage along with more of 
Ep. 5 is found in Hom. 123, it will be said that it must be 
assumed that Antiochus borrowed the whole from the Eyistle. 
No doubt the fact here pointed out is not to be lightly set 
aside. It is not in itself a proof that Antiochus borrowed from 
the Epistle, but it is a strong fact looking in that direction. 
Its force is however greatly weakened by the circumstance that 
in the case of pseudo-Clement’s Eynstles to Virgins the same 
thing has happened. In Hom. 21 Antiochus uses an excerpt 
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which in a Syriac dress is given by Timotheus of Alexandria, 
and by him ascribed to “Clement bishop of Rome from the 
First Epistle on Virginity.” The Epistles to Virgins, now in 
our hands, were however in their Greek form, if not written by 
Antiochus himself, at any rate derived in great part from the 
Homilves’. What he did in the case of the Epistles to Virgina, 
ascribed to Clement, he may have done in the case of the 
Epistle to the Philippians ascribed to Polycarp. It is worth 
noticing that the excerpt immediately preceding that quoted by 
Timotheus out of Clement is ascribed to Polycarp, and appears 
In Severus immediately after the passage which Hom. 123 and 
Ep. 5 have in common (wd. infr. p. 272). It is evident from 
Hom. 130° that Antiochus was acquainted with the writings of 
Severus. 

2. It may be said that the literary characteristics of Antio- 
chus, pointed out above (p. 243 sq.), suggest that he may, no 
less than editors and critics, have desired to illustrate and 
enforce the language of the Epistle by the citation of parallel 
passages. It might perhaps be enough to reply that to suppose 
a writer when expressly discoursing on a named subject, and 
illustrating that subject by parallel passages drawn from Scrip- 
ture and other sources, is at the same time striving to illustrate 
the language of Polycarp’s Epistle, is a supposition too absurd 
to require serious refutation. At the same time it is certain 
that the Homilies of Antiochus. cannot be judged by any 
ordinary standards’, and consequently it will be desirable to 


1 See Modern Criticism and Cle- 
ment’s Epistles to Virgins. To the 
many proofs there given that these 
Epistles followed, not preceded, the Ho- 
milies of Antiochus, may be added the 
fact that in Hom. 130 there are texts 
—one of them very peculiar, being 
John iii. 6, 81 combined—which have 
been taken from Sacr. Par. o xi. 
p. 686. These texts, together with 
Antiochus’ context, are found in Ep. 
ad Virg. i. 8. 

2 One cannot escape from coinci- 
dences with the Epistle even in this 


the last Homily. There is a use of 
diddnua very suggestive of the meaning 
of diadtjuara in Ep.1; xal of ody piv 
to be compared with xail of adr a’ry in 
the inscription, and with the famous 
‘‘quicum eo sunt” in Ep.13; and while 
in Ep. 2 the writer says xal 6rc pa- 
néprot ol wrurxol cal ol Siwxdpevor Evexev 
Sxaocdvns, Sri alrav éorly 7 Bacdrela 
rod Geod, in this Homily Antiochus has 
the same blending of texts, only that 
he writes ol rrwxol ¢v ry xvetpart. 

3 What, for example, is to be said 
concerning the following coincidences 
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compare the Homilies still more closely with the Epistle, 
taking up the parallel passages, as already proposed, one by 


one. 


which cannot be accidental? The pas- 
sage containing Ps, ii. 11, quoted 
above amongst the parallels from Hom. 
75, written out more fully, stands thus; 
Kaddov Se ewtpynoOfvar xal 7d...Anrdv... 
GAAG pndels...uwrlws xelaOw péyxww ape- 
pluvws. Tldow yap €& loou rd Sworordy 
aveDua éyxeNeverac riv éevrody rabrny* 
gnol yap kal 3:4, rot AaBls...dourAedoare 
TQ Kuply év pdBy, xal d-yad\caobe airy 
év tpbpup* was GvOpwwos Spatace wadelas 
x.7.rX Comp. Ep. 4 dyarwoas wavras 
é& taou ev waoy éyxparela, xal Td Téxva 
wabetew thy wadelay rob pbBov Tod 
@cof. This coincidence is not alone of 
its kind. In Hom. 102 Antiochus has 
els ras davrwy paratodoylas’ ws pyow 6 
Tlapopiacrys: ’Axerdayncey 52 avrdy 
wodvh dutdla. Comp. Ep, 2 sovdev- 
care TY Kuply ev pdBy, aroNurovres Thy 
Kevay paracodoylay xal rhy ruw wod\kwy 
wavnv. These verbal coincidences are 
curious. It is to be noted that in each 
case the writer of the Epistle is sup- 
posed to be manipulating the language 
of Clement of Rome, and that in each 
Ps. ii. 11 appears, in the one case in 
the Homily, in the other in the Epistle. 
One is led to conjecture that there must 
be some by-play here, something lying 
behind this use of Ps. ii. 11. An utter- 
ance of Polycarp’s own explains it. 
If Pionius may be believed (see iii. 
p. 457, Life of Polycarp, § 26), bishop 
Daphnus was so delighted at a visit 
paid him by Polycarp that he brought 
out a cask of wine for the refreshment 
of the brethren, and instructed the 
servants to fetch morewine from within 


(év308ev olvov) to replenish the cask, as 
if might be wanted. Polycarp, how- 
ever, said that this was needless, inas- 
much as the cask would not fail. When 
it was found that the more the wine 
was drunk the more abundant it be- 
came a servant girl standing by cried 
out, not with fear but in merriment,— 
‘‘Inexhaustible little cask.” At this 
the presiding angel was angry and 
withdrew, and not only did all further 
supply cease, but even the wine in the 
cask vanished; whereupon Polycarp 
said, xaddy yap 7d elpnuévoy d&ad Tov 
AavtS- Aovdetoare ry Kuply é pofy 
kal ayad\aiobe alty ev rpouy. Comp. 
with Antiochus at the beginning of 
this note. The gathering spoken of 
was hardly of a temperance kind, and 
the probable effects upon the thirsty 
brethren might well call to mind Arist. 
Eq. 101 sq. &doder xX éwrrwy rov otvor... 
6 Bdaoxavos péyxet peOtwy ev raict Bépoas 
drrios. Comp. Antiochus’ brriws xeloOw 
péyxwv duepluvws, where he skilfully 
combines Aristophanes With two scho- 
lia, writing trriws jéyxuwv with Aristo- 
phanes, drriws xeloOw glancing at rods 
tmriws avaxeysévous of the scholiast, 
while Jéxywv dueplusws just exactly hits 
off the scholiast’s description of the 
force of péyxew as used in Nub. 5. It 
is a very careful piece of work and 
worth considering by any one who de- 
sires to know what Antiochus was. 
The Homily is wept dtxacoxpeolas which, 
he says at the beginning, may be per- 
verted by the use of wine. Near the 
end he has a reference to rodvurocla. 
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Hom. 59 mepi tod cuyyaipev. 


The Greek mss, of the Epistle all fail at the close of. § 9, 
and thus the Greek of the remainder of the document, with the 
exception of the greater part of § 13, which is found in Eusebius, 
is missing. The Latin version is however entire. The transla- 
tions of and comments upon this version by distinguished editors 
and critics, writing as they did without any thought of the 
questions now raised, are of great value for the comparison of: 
the Epistle with the Homilies. 

In Ep. 11 the writer mourns over the fall of the presbyter 
Valens and his wife, and gives directions as to the way in which 
this erring member of the Church should be treated, and, if 
possible, restored. He says:—Nimis contristatus sum (“ouvedv- 
anOnyv, sc. cum Philippensibus” Zahn, comparing cuveyapny. 
vuiv in Ep. i.) pro Valente...si quis non abstinuerit se ab ava- 
ritia (peAapyupias Light., Zahn), ab idolatria coinquinabitur, et 
tanquam inter gentes’ judicabitur, qui ignorant judicium domini. 
Aut nescimus, quia sancti mundum judicabunt? sicut Paulus 
docet. Ego autem nihil tale sensi in vobis® vel audivi, in 
quibus laboravit beatus (waxapios) Paulus, qui estis in prin- 
cipio® epistulae ejus: de vobis etenim gloriatur in omnibus 
ecclesiis (2 Thess, i. 4, Light., &.)...valde ergo, fratres, contristor 
(cuA\Avrrodpas Zahn) pro illo et pro conjuge ejus, &c. At the 
close Bp. Lightfoot says, “For the sentiment see 1 Cor. xii. 26.” 

In Hom. 58 Antiochus warns his readers against exulting 
over the fall of any one, and then in Hom. 59 urges them ovy- 
Yaipew Tots ev Biovow, and says xaSas Kal 6 paxaptos Iladdos, 
avyxaipwy Ticiv, Edeyev- WoTe NUaS avTOvs KavyacOar év Tais 


1 Comp. pera rdv ‘EXjvwy (‘cum 
gentilibus’) xplvera:. Eusebius in Sacr. 
Par, x 29 p. 668. The Title is zepl 
wpeoBurépwy and the argument of this 
(the only) excerpt is that Judgment 
belongs to God. 

2 “Ton, Trail. 8 Ov éret Eyrwy Tor: 
odréy re év buy.” Light. 

3 A supposed reference to Phil. iv. 


15 év dpxy rod edayyeNlov, and the 
praise of the Philippian Church there 
bestowed. The text is quoted at length 
in Hom. 99. Antiochus seems to have 
taken special note of its opening words, 
for in Hom. 102, speaking of 8S. Paul’s 
preaching until midnight, he says dpyx7 
yap ny TOO Knpiypuaros. 


> 
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éxxAnoiats Tod @eod «.7.r. (2 Thess. i. 4). “Opoiws cat Persr- 
mnoiow, stringing together with this ascription, Phil. ii. 17 
(...yalpo nal ovyyaipw maow viv...) 18; 1 Cor. xii. 25, 26; 
Rom, xii. 15 (oftws wal nyeis yalpev peta yatpovtwy, Kai 
Kralew peta KrasdvT@y odeiAopevi), 10 (cate rH Ti adXAndOUS 


ar ponyoupevot *). 


Notice here the o paxaptos (in the Homilies® for first time) 
TIadxos with 2 Thess. i. 4; the use of 1 Cor. xii. 26; the use of 
Rom. xii. 15 where 8. Paul urges us to weep as well as to 
rejoice with others; and that Bp. Lightfoot supposes Rom. xu. 


1 These words from Rom. xii. 10 are 
used, as Bp. Lightfoot thinks, in the 
preceding chapter (Ep. 10). He trans- 
lates the Latin thus, 7r@ dwrodelypyare 
ToG Kuplov dxodovOoivres...r7 ptda- 
derXdlg els AAAHAOUS PirAdcropyot, 
Ty ddnbelg Kowwvodvres, TH émcecxeig, TOD 
Kuplov ddX\fAous wrponyotuevor, and 
in the next sentence rdyres ddAh- 
hots Urordynre, THY avarrpopyy 
Uudy avert\nurroy Exovres «.7.r. 
He considers Rom. xii. 10, 1 Pet. v. 5, 
and 1 Pet. ii. 12 to be sources of what 
he prints as quotations. In the very 
last lines of Hom. 108 Antiochus calls 
special attention to the example of 
Christ, and in Hom. 109 he blends 
Rom. xiii. 7 with 1 Pet. ii. 18, and 
says ‘“‘It is for us to render to all 
their dues, fear to whom fear, honour 
to whom hononr, not only to the good, 
kal érvexéow, but also to the froward, 
kal ry pidadeddla els adAjAous piddcrop- 
you, TY TY GAAHAOUS wporyoUmevor.” 
Then, after citing Prov. ix. 12, he pro- 
ceeds, wcatrus cal 6 Ilérpos* ol vewrepot 
vrordynre wpecBurépus’ wdavres dé év 
dAAfAots x.7.rX. 1 Pet. v. 5. He then 
returns to the example of Christ. For 
his version of 1 Pet, v. 5 vid. supr., 
p. 248, n. 2 (8). 

2 It is so used however in Ep. 3, where 
the writer says that the ‘‘ blessed Paul” 
taught rdv wept ddndelas Adyorv. There 


is a curious parallelism between this 
chapter and Hom. 66 (wepi dA7@elas). 
For, just as in Ep. 8 the writer makes 
apology for writing wept dixaootryys to 
the Philippians and pleads their action 
as his excuse, and just as he speaks of 
the rov wept ddnOelas Néyor contained 
in the Epistles of 8. Paul as calcul- 
ated to build them up in the faith, 
and as he remarks upon his inability 
to follow the wisdom of the Apostle, 
so Antiochus in Hom. 66 makes apology 
for the hortatory form of his Homilies, 
and of his rdv wepl rijs d\nbelas Aéyor 
in particular, and pleads as his ex- 
cuse the request of Eustathius, and 
the necessity of some explanation of 
the Scriptures quoted by him, even as 
a building needs not only the greater 
stones but also the lesser fragments, 
and says that he is conscious of his 
own weakness. The parallelism can- 
not be denied, and it is singular that 
the phrase rov wepl ddnOelas Adyor 
should be used by both writers. In 
the Homily however the phrase is 
natural, and its precise meaning is 
well defined by the quotation of a text 
with Aéyor ddnOelas in it. On this 
Homily vid. supr. p. 243, n. 1, and 
for some further curious circum- 
stances connected with Ep. 3, vid. 
infr. pp. 261, 278. 
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10 to be used in the preceding chapter and Phil. ii, 17 in Ep. 1. 
Notice again that, while in the Epistle there 1s an acknowledged 
difficulty in the words that follow “the blessed Paul,’ leading 
some critics to suppose that the writer confused the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians and the Philippians, there is here also a con- 
fusion, for Antiochus ascribes to the Philippians the words of 
other Epistles. However it is to be explained, the connexion 
here between the Homilies and the Epistle is evident. It is at 
the same time quite different in kind from that which has 
previously been pointed out. Hitherto it has been seen in 
whole sentences which Antiochus and the writer of the Epistle 
have in common. Here the connexion 1s of a more subtle kind 
and consists rather in a curious likeness of mind between the 
two writers. There is another example of this likeness of mind 
to be found in the words of Hp. 11 quoted above. The writer 
speaks of “avaritia” as idolatry. The Greek word is here cer- 
tainly ¢urapyupla, but it is wAeoveEla that S. Paul (Col. i. 5, 
Ephes. v. 5) calls idolatry. Bp. Lightfoot speaks of the repeated 
warnings against giAapyupia as a distinct feature in the 
Epistle. Now, it is quite as much a feature in the Homulies, 
and incidental warnings against it are frequent. Hom. 8, which 
is wept ptAapyupias, distinctly describes this vice as idolatry, 
grounding the charge however upon the words érixataparos 6 
wom eldwrov Kal Tels ev avroxpvdg, and not quoting 8. Paul’s 
words, which Antiochus does not use until he comes to Hom. 13 
mept wAcovefias. This likeness in mind is an important feature 
in the connexion between Antiochus and the writer of the 
Epistle, and more will be said upon it hereafter. | 


Hom. 74 rept Tov pn ériOupeiv. 


For the language which this Homily has in common with 
the Epistle, nd. supr. p. 247. 

This Homily quotes LXX. Ps. xxxiii. 15, and is quite 
evidently indebted to Basil’s (i. p. 142 .sq.) Homily on this 
Psalm. This is shown (1) by the texts, (2) by the thoughts and 
language, which the two writers have in common. (1) Hom. 
73 1s very short (one column only) and has the text Prov. xxviii. 
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14, Basil bas this text on p. 149. His previous text is LXX. 
Ps. cxviii. 120, This text'is in Hom. 74, Neither of these 
texts is at all commonly quoted. In Hom. 73 Antiochus 
quotes Exod. ii. 5...“for the place whereon thou standest 1s 
holy ground (y7),” adding “which the meek inherit.” On p. 
145 Basil quotes S. Matt. v. 28, explains y7 and directs atten- 
tion to Moses and his meekness, Antiochus follows with Jer. 
ii, 13—“They left me the fountain of living water.” On 
p. 150 Basil combines the latter part of this text with Amos 
viii, 11. Antiochus’ use of this last text in Hom. 122 may be 
compared with that of Basil. 

(2) Antiochus begins Hom. 74 by quoting Rom. vii. 14, 
“As many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of 
God,” going on to say that if the sons of God love the daughters 
‘of men there are produced giants, that is to say all manner of 
pride, referring to Gen. vi. 2—5. On p. 148 Basil uses Rom. 
vill. 14 writing ef tus ovy, amo tod dyiouv nal diravOpwrrou 
Ilvevpatos aryopevos, ur) ppovav éf’ éavtg, adda TaTrevav 
éavToy x.7.r., thus giving the same connexion of ideas. In the 
same column in Basil will be found Seseriads and ovvdcarwvi- 
fev. Antiochus presently has Sc:aswvifovra and Secactexor. 
Basil uses ovvdcatwvifery in connexion with that “shame to 
come” which is more terrible than darkness and eternal fire. 
He returns to this on p. 151, where he comments on the words 
“I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” He cites the example 
of S. Paul and the Galatians, by name as Antiochus does here. 
He tells his readers what they ought to fear—the judgment 
seat of Christ—the Judge, the angels, the fire, the darkness, 
the worm, adding efta rynv wacady yareToTAaTHY KodacL, TOV 
overdiopov éxeivov Kal THY aiayiyny Thy aidviov. Taira poBod, 
Kat TouT@ TO HoBw Tadevopevos, otovel yadwve@* Twi avaxo7rre 
THY uxXY a6 THS Tpos TA Hadra errOupias...oi Exovtes Ta WTA 

1 There is a special interest belong- evident that the passage in the Epistle 
ing to this passage, various parallels has nothing whatever to do with it, 
to which are found elsewhere in Basil, but that its source is to be foumd in 
by reason of the singularly careful Philo, whose mind was stored with 
elaboration of the idea in Pionius’ the language and similitudes of Plato. 


Life of Polycarp. When the history The subject cannot be disposed of in a 
of this idea is worked out it becomes note. 
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Ths KapSias avewypéva xr. Antiochus has caddy ody éorw 
TO dvaxorrec Oat aro TOY émupiay TaY év TE KOT LY, OTL TATA 
értOuula xata Tod Tvevparos’ oTpareveTas...n 5é Piro- 
movos (Kapdia) Ovpa éorly avepyyévn. Further on he quotes 
LXX, Ps. cxviii. 120 (Basil’s text), writing xaOnrwoov ex Tov 
géBovu cou rds cdpxas pov. “O yap évOupovpevos det rev Oava- 
Tov, kab TO Tip TO aldvioy, Kal TOY OKOANKA TOY AkoipNToY, Kat TO 
aKxoTos TO éEwrepoy, al Tov KAavVOpOV Kai Bpvypdv Trav cdovTw», 
Kal tTHv aioyuvny éxeivny, thy él Tov doBepod Byyaros Tod 
Xpiorod éverriov ayyéXov nat avOpdrrav, Siadvet «.t.r The 
language of Basil covers that portion of the passage which 
Antiochus and the Epistle have in common, which precedes the 
scriptural quotation. Almost immediately after this quotation 
Antiochus writes ef odv éytydoxKopev S71 tapotKol éopev ert TIS 
yns «.7.. And it is clear that he had in mind 1 Pet. ii. 11 
ayarrntol, Tapaxara@ ws Tapoixous Kal trapeTidnpous atréyeo Oat 
Tov capKkixay ériuprav, altiwes oTpaTevovTas KaTa THS Wuy7s, 
a text that he moreover here expressly quotes, adding Col. iii. 5 
vexpwoare TA pédn Uuav Ta él THS yns K.7.r., of which the éae- 
Oupiay Trav év To Kocp@ Would seem to be an imitation, With 
Basil and these texts in his hands there is nothing left for 
Antiochus to have borrowed from the Eysile. 

Since then the Epistle was not wanted for the composition 
of the parallel passage in the Homily, it will be proper to 
consider whether there is any thing in the context in Ep. 5 
which can reasonably be explained by supposing that it was 
the writer of the Epistle who was the copyist. 

The preceding words there are édy rroditevodpeba atlas 
avrov, kai cupBactrevooper ava, eltye miatrevonev. ‘Opoiws 
Kal vewrepot dpeumroe ev Tacw, Tpo TaYTOS TMpovoodvTeEs aryvelas, 


1 1 Pet. ii. 11 with rijs yuyijs altered are ye now made perfect by the flesh?” 
into rod xveduaros. The reason is ob- and therefore naturally proceeds ‘It 
vious. Antiochus begins by quoting is good therefore to refrain from the 
‘As many as are led by the Spirit of lusts that are in the world, for every 
God,” &c. He follows with the text lust warreth against the Spirit.” No 
‘“My Spirit shall not remain with such reason can be found for the alter- 
these men for ever.” He then quotes ation in the Epistle, 

S. Paul ‘‘ Having begun in the Spirit 
17—2 
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cal yadwwaywyotvres éavrovs aio mavrés Kaxod. Kadov yap 
K.7T.r. vid. supr. p. 247. 

The words eye mucrevopev should be observed. They are 
not in Hom. 123, where the words to which they are tacked 
on are found (vid. infr. p. 268). They are not wanted, for the 
preceding a€iws includes them. They seem capable of easy 
explanation. The words in the Homily immediately preceding 
the parallel passage are “As also Paul saith blaming the 
Galatians (Gal. ii 3), Having begun in the Spirit are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh? Kandov ovy «.7.r.” But S. Paul 
proceeds tocaita émadere eixyn; eltye xal cixy. In N. T. usage 
elye is solely Pauline, and ‘if at least we have faith’ well 
represents his argument in Gal. iii. 

The words “ dweywrror—restraining themselves amo araytTds 
xaxod” should also be observed. Antiochus here calls Job 
dpeumros. The epithet is taken from the commonly quoted . 
description of Job in ch. i. 1 and 8. The quotation sometimes 
confuses this description with another in ch. 111. 3 and combines 
the two. It is so confused in Clem. Rom. i. 17 where the 
description runs "Ié8 5é jv Sixaos nal dyeumros...ameyopevos 
amo travtos Kaxov. It is evident that the writer of the Epzstle 
not only had this description in mind but also Clem. Rom. 1. 17, 
in which it is found, for he almost directly has dud d€ov améyeo- 
Oat aro ravrwv TrovTwy, and afterwards in § 6 «at of mpopnras 
ot mpoxnpvEavres thy EXevow tod Kupiou nudv...amrexopuevor 
«.t. In Clem. Rom, i. 17 are the words «npvocovtes thy 
éXevotv rod Xpiorov Néyopwey 5é HAiav...tovs wpopyntas. This 
coincidence seems to have escaped the notice of the editors of 
the Epistle. | 

It has already been shown that yadwaywyety has been 
apparently borrowed in the Epistle from Herm. Mand. xii., 
a passage from which is here quoted. It must now be observed 
that, if anything reminded Antiochus of that passage, it must 
necessarily have been the language of Basil. For Basil’s idea 
of using the fear of the Lord for the restraint of the lusts, 
an idea adopted also by Antiochus, is distinctly that of Hermas, 
who writes in Mand. xii. cal xa0orAcapevos Tov doBov xupiov 
avriarnOe avtais (ériOupiats). 6 yap poBos Tov Bcod Katounret 
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év tH ériOuuia tH aya0n. There is no such idea in the 


Emsile. 


Hom. 96 wept rob ayarray rov mrnolov. 


Hom. 96 6 dyarrav tov 1dy- 
clov paxpay eoTi amo Tacns 
dpaprias...cat émayer (Rom. 
- xiii, 10)' TlAjpwpa ovv vo- 
pou 7 ayarn...cai' (S. John 
xili, 34) EvrovAny xacyny Sé- 
Swus vpiv, tva dyaTate ad- 
AnrNous. [Hom. 114...0 yap 
Eyo@v THY Eis AUTOV ayaTNY, Kat 
eis TOY TWANGioY, paxpay EoTat 

mTaons apaptias. | 


1 Tim. vi. 7 in Hom. 15. 


vid. infr. p. 282. 


Ep. 3 ...duvnOncecbe oixodo- 
petabas eis tTHv Sobcioay vpiv 
mist (cf. Jude 3 and 20): 
hres édoriy pyntynp wavrTev 
LOY, Etraxodovlovans THS éd- 
Widos, Tpoayovans THS wyarns 

a ? \ ‘ \ 4 
TNs ets Bedv nat Xproroy nat 
eis TOV TAnociov. édv yap TIS 
TOUT@Y EVTOS' 7, TemAnpwKev 
éytorny Suxatocvvns’ 6 yap 
éywv ayarny paxpay éotiv 

U e , ? 
waons apaptias. 4. Apy) 
dé ravTwy YaXreray dirap- 

fe. dé > sa b ] ‘ 
yupia’ elddres ovv Ott ovdéeD 
elaonvuéyKapev eis Tov Ko- 
omov, GAN ovdé éFeveyxeiv 
Te Exopev, oTMadpcOa Tois 
OrAols tTHS Otxatocvvns Kai 
d:daEwpev éavrovs 1pwtov tro- 
peveoOar ev tH evrTorAH Tod 


Kupiov. 


Bishop Lightfoot says that the aemAnpwxev of the Epistle 


is “a reminiscence of Rom. xiii. 8, 10,” and Antiochus here quotes 
Rom. xii. 10. The éevrodr7 tod Kupiov of the Epistle again 
requires explanation and looks like a reminiscence of some 
such text as that here quoted from S. John. These facts 
suggest again, as it was argued on p. 250, that the writer of the 
Epistle, if not Antiochus, was his copyist. This seemingly 
necessary conclusion is supported by the further fact that 


1 A somewhat favorite expression 
with Antiochus. See Hom. 88 (infr. 
p- 269), 89, 113. For examples of év- 


76s, wlorcs pajrnp (here in Ep, 3), Ephes, 


ii. 8 (in Ep. 1), and various texts that 
might have suggested the language of 
Ep. 88 1, 2, see Anton. Mel. Loc. 
Comm. i. 
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it is possible to trace in the Homilies the gradual growth of 
that portion of the language of Antiochus which so closely 
resembles the closing words of Ep. 3 quoted above. He begins 
Hom. 57 (sept rod pr) puocetv) by saying that “it is written 
that he that loveth God loveth also his brother.” Presently 
he quotes from Ignat. Ephes. 14...ovdels yap wiotw éraryyen- 
Aopevos duaptaver’ ovde ayarrny éxwv pice’, adding, “as in the 
Proverbs it is written, that ads ds pce? adeA pov rrwxov, ov Tos 
xal didias paxpay éora.” Compare Antiochus’ 6 yap éxov 
THY...ayarnv...paxpay éorat, This is made the more notice- 
able from the fact that Ignatius has ayamny xextnpévos. Antio- 
chus gets the a@ydrnv éywv from 1 Cor. xiii. 1 quoted in Hom. 
57. The next stage is Hom. 96 6 dyaréyv tov mAnoloy paxpay 
éorty amo maons apaprias, and the final Hom. 114 6 yap 
éywv Thy eis avToy ayamny, Kal eis Tov TAnCIOY, paxpay EoTat 
waons apaptias. 

Even more interesting than this, however, is it to trace out 
Antiochus’ relation to the remainder of the words of the Epzstle 
quoted above. On mpoayovons Bishop Lightfoot says “‘‘ going 
before,’ in reference to éAzris, not to mioris, for rious precedes 
ayarn,” and he compares Ign. E’iphes. 14. This however puts 
some force upon the language of the Epistle. The writer 
seems rather to consider Faith as the central object in the 
sequence, with Love leading the way and Hope following 
behind. In Hom. 2 (aepi éAzidos) Antiochus speaks of Hope as 
holding the second place in the triad and of Love as being the 
first of all the virtues, though named the third. This serves to 
show that the sequence had occupied his mind. In Hom. 1 
(arept ariotews) he quotes from Ign. Ephes. 9 the words 7 5é 
mioris avOpwrou aywyevs ear, 7 5é ayamn 680s 7 avadépovca 
ets Tov @ecy. Kalo roovros yiverat Oeopopos, #youv yptaro- 
dopos, cal vads @eov, xad dyodpouos Kal Ta ravta Kexoopn- 
Hévos év rais évroXais ‘Inood Xpiorod. Here ‘Love the way 
that leadeth to God’ is an idea near of kin to that of ‘ Love 
going before’ in the Epistle. It will be shown presently that 
the remainder of this passage from Ignatius (or rather from 
Antiochus’ version of Ignatius) is taken up in the context of 
the very passage of Hom. 114 cited above. Now in Hom. 15 
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Antiochus quotes a long passage from Sim. i. in which Hermas 
describes the folly of the servant of God who is on his pil- 
grimage to a far-off city but who lays out his money in lands 
and houses and the like. Rather should he, he teaches, 
expend it in relieving the poor and in visiting the widow 
and orphan, and in such like works, “It is much better,’ 
he says, ‘to buy such fields and possessions and houses, as 
thou shalt find in thy city, when thou hast come home to it.” 
These words Antiochus alters. He has previously used the 
word éraxoNovOrjowpev, and explained the ‘city’ of Hermas as 
tnv ave ‘lepovoadnp, and he says “It is much better to buy 
such fields and possessions Griva «al mapapovd eiot, Kal mpod- 
youot eis THY HUoY pNTpoTrodLy” (THY nu. uNTpOT. THY a. ‘Tep. 
res éotiy untnp wavrov ynyuov. Hom. 126). Very shortly 
afterwards and in this same Hom. 15 he quotes, as the Epistle 
does, We brought nothing into the world, it is certain we can 
carry nothing out. 1 Tim. vi. 7 His ‘metropolis,’ the 
‘Jerusalem that is above,’ is of course a reference to the text 
used in the Epistle, Gal. iv. 26. The coincidences here with 
the Epistle cannot be accidental, but it is very difficult to 
believe that the Epistle was first written. But if the writer of 
the Epistle was the copyist, how naturally his words apyn Sé 
qTavrov yareTov pirapyupia fit in. Avarice sets right against 
the whole teaching of Hermas. It is idolatry, and so instead 
of being ‘a way that leadeth to God,’ as Ignatius teaches, it 
leadeth from God. If however the thoughts in the mind of 
the writer of the Epistle are not known, one must endorse Bp. 
Lightfoot’s remark “The mention of covetousness seems very 
abrupt.” | | 

It may be noted that the opening words of Ep. 3 quoted 
above resemble Jude 3 and 20. In Hom. 96 Antiochus quotes 
Jude 21. In Hom. 1 he has that part of Jude 3 which is 
seemingly used in the Epistle, and near the end of the Homily 
writes AaBovres oty Qeod yvadow Sia THs TWiacTews, 1) ayvoncw- 
pev THY Sobcicay nyiv yapw, altering the language of Ignat. 
Ephes. 17. In this Homily also he says that “he that runneth 
by faith receiveth below tiv avw ‘Tepovoadnp.” (Gal. iv. 26.) 
These little coincidences point to a likeness of mind between 


a, 
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Antiochus and the writer of the Epistle, such that duvnOncea Ge 
oixodopetabas eis Thy Sobeicay vpiv riot, Aris éotl untnp 
mwavrev npov would not have been an unlikely sentence for 
him to have written. 


Hom. 114 rept rod @uAdocew évrodds. 


In Ep. 2 are the words day troduev avrod To Oédnpa, Kai 
mopevaeOa ev Taig evtoXais atrod, Kal ayaTapev & nyarrncep, 
and in §3 6 ydp éywv aydarny paxpay éotw taons duaprias. 
Corresponding words occur in Hom. 114. 

Antiochus concludes Hom. 113 with “I came down from 
heaven not to do mine own will but the will of the Father who 
sent me (S. John vi. 38). To Him be glory for ever. Amen.” 
At the beginning of Hom. 114 he draws lessons from what 
befell Saul and the sons of Eli, and then after quoting two 


texts proceeds : 


avdpes dysoe Ever GE wos, 
édy tTols mpoctaypaci pov 
mopevnabe, xal tas évro- 
Aas pou puracEncOe: éurre- 
pirarnaw éy viv, Kat 
bd e a , e A 
Ecopat vutv Geos, cal vpets 
Exe é pot Aads,Aéyet Kv ptos. 
Kal nets ov éay Trot@pev av- 

a ‘ / ‘ Ul 
Tov TO OédAnpa, Kat TropevopeOa 
KATA TAS évToXNaS avTod, Kat 
aGyamapev & autos ayara, 
yaos avTov yiwoueba’ o yap 
éyov thy eis avTOY ayaTny, 
Kal eis tov mAnciov, paxpay 
éorat dons apaptias, Kat avr- 
ayarnOicetas vTo Tov Beod. 
? 2\ n 
évrel édy xatadpovapev oldey 
xorale, Tapakovovtwy nuay 

a e 9 a 3 a 
tov aylov avtod évTroXav. 


INANNH®. ’Edpv res aya- 
TE Le, TOV NOYOY fhov THPH- 
on, cat o Ilatnp pov aya- 
wnoes avTov’ Kat pos 
avrov éNevocopeda, Kai pmo- 
nV Tap avT@ iromnocopev. 
IIPO2 KOP. @.. ‘Thetis yap 
vaos @eod éare fCavtos. 
Néyes yap 4 Tpady, dre 
"Evourjow év avrots, kat 
e€prepiTatnow, Kai écopat 
auvtav @eos. Bas. Moral. Reg. 
LXXx. 6. Auvros yap o Ila- 
THp hires. vmas, bre Bpmets 
é€“ée wWedsAnKare® Kat Twadsy 
6 avros’ Kal nyawnoas av- 
tovs Kabds ewe nyamrnoas 
...LaOnxe S nuiy avtayaray 
ev tov Kabnyoupevoy aya- 
mntikas apictrov Biov’ Bovy 
5é mpos Ta SvaTaypata THs 
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auto) mpoaipécews. Clem. 
Alex, Paed, i. 3 p. 102. 

» Sé qiotis...4 5& ayarn 
ean € b 4 b \ 
odds 4 avadhépovea eis TOV 
@edv. Kal 6 rovobros yiverat... 
vaos @eod...cat Ta qravra Ke- 
Koopnpuévos év Tais évTroAais 


"1.X. Hom.1 (wid. supr. p. 262). 


Antiochus closes the Homily with “If ye keep my com- 
mandments ye shall abide in my love, even as I also have kept 
the commandments of my Father and abide in His love (S. John 
xv. 10). To Him be glory for ever. Amen.” 

The mind of Antiochus here reverts to his own version of 
Ignatius’ words in E’phes. 9 (“Such an one becomes vads @eod 
and in all things adorned éy rats évrodais ‘I. X.”) already quoted 
on p. 262 where his use of another part of the Ignatian passage 
is pointed out. 

It must be observed that the language of the Epistle does 
not supply Antiochus with one single fresh thought. The 
“doing the will of God,” and “walking according to His com- 
mandments,” and “punishment on disobedience,” are simply 
thoughts that flow from what he has himself previously said. 
The idea of “love” comes in from Ignatius and Basil, except in 
that it is “far from all sin.” But the history of this phrase 
has just been given, and it has been shown to be the property 
of Antiochus. Basil’s work is one of the sources from which 
Antiochus drew his Scriptural quotations, It is used in Hom. 
118 and elsewhere. 

Further down in this same Homily an indication will be 
found that the writer of the Hpistle was the copyist. Antiochus 
begins § 2 by saying “Wherefore gird up your loins and serve 
the Lord (Ps. ii, 11) with fear and truth.” In § 6 he returns to 
this and says “Thus then let us serve the Lord with fear xa) 
maons evNaBelas, Kabws avtos évereiiato and the Apostles 
preached, and the prophets, &c.” (Christ, the Apostles and 
Prophets). The writer’s mind, that is to say, went back to § 2 
and his own words, and at the same time to the authority he 
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was using in § 2. For Antiochus here quotes various passages 
from the Law and the Prophets and from S. Paul, and says 
rovto 8& tradevopeba Sid waons Hs Oeias ypadias, Ste ov 
pdvov operéras eopéey, Tas évrodas ToD Beod rypetv dvrapaBartas, 
GdAd nab tds Tav Tarépwy nudv, Kai Si8acKddev Kai ayou- 
pévoy, pera mraans evrAaBelas atpwrovs Siapurarrew’ dynoiv Sé 
wat 6 Kuptos’ vpeis pidoe pov éore, & éyo evrédropae vpiv 
KT he * 
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Hom. 123 rept Starayis xdypov. 


As by far the most substantial part of the connexion be- 
tween Antiochus and the Epistle is found in this Homily, and 
as the corresponding passages in the Epistle have been given 
in the order in which they stand in that document, it is 
necessary now to give the greater part of this Homily just as it 
stands. 

For an outline of this Homily and beginning of next see 
Apost. Const. 11. 26, 27. 


For the thoughts in this Homily 
see preceding Homilies and in par- 
ticular Hom. 122 repi dpyrepwovrns, 
Hom. 111 wepi nyoupévor, Hom. 99 
wept rou énurxéerrec Oat, Hom. 98 repi 
Pidonraxias, Hom. 88 repi d:axovias, 

om. 35 rept xaradpovncews. 

For beginning here cf. 1 Cor. xi. 1 
quoted Hom. 21, which also compare. 

(Laic even condemned when) #4 


“Exropevov éoriv rovs iepets 
pipntas yevéoOar Tod apyte- 
péws auTav, Ws Kaxelvos Tov 
apxepéws Xpiorod, eis wravra, 


9 \ 9 , A b 4 
els TO ayador, To evoTrAayxvo?, 


4 ¢ , \ 93? / \ 
TO Omoppovov, TO ETTLELKES, TO 
Trarewoppov, TO didddedrdor, 
TO pirOTTwYOY, TO Pidd€evor, 
TO cuutradntixoy eis waytas, 

A , \ 3 
TO €XNenpovas elvat, nal ém- 
otpépovras ta wemdavnpéva, 
emliaKkeTTOMEVOUS WavTa Ta 

an 9 
agbevn, pn aperovvTas xnpav 
ae a A / \ 
Kat oppavev 7) TevnTwv, KANGA 
@povoovvTas adel, évamriov 


ToD @eod xai av@pwr7or», 


piunoduevos Xpioroy, os...apxeepevs. 
A post, Const. 11. 27, p. 44. 


Ey. 6. Kai ot wpeoButepou 
5é eVorrAayxVvol,...€mtaTpepor- 
TES TA AtroTreTAaVnpEeva, emre- 
oxenTopevot TravTas aabeveis, 
Hn apedodvTes ynpas K.T.D. 
(vid. supr. p. 247). 


For use of this text see Hom. 36, 


51, 98. mpovoet rov dixaiov (genitive) 
Hom. 76. 
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amexopévous dans opyns Kat 


TpocwrornWias, Kpicews a- 


dixou, dirapyupias’ un Taxéws 
éwriotevovtes KaTd TLWOS, pT 
arroropot év xploet, eiddres Ste 
operréras dopey apapTiav. eb 
ovv Seoue0a tod Xpiotod va 
adin npiv, opelrdouev eal npeis 
agiévass adrévavtt yap Tav 
rod Kuplov éopev op0arpav. 
wcavtws kal ot SidKovor odei- 
Novo elvyat duepTrros KaTEeva- 
mov THs Sixatocuvns avTOV, WS 
@cod xal Xprorod Siaxovor, 
kal ove avOpor wy’ émipenas 
Siaxovelrwoav, va diywou 
THY apav Tod TpodHrou' py Sia 
THS apereias virevOuvos yéevov- 
Tau’ pmdé mpotreteverOe Ev Tive 
wos S70ev OcoceBeias xapsy, 
GANA WavTa EevoxXnudvas 
kal xata rakuv yivéeaba, 
kara tov "Aqootodov. étret 
vt atotroy étroies 0 Olias 
Ouptav Te Be@; ri be o 
Saovr Ovav;...écacros &é 
éy 1H rakes avtod éorw 
THS NecToupyias ... Stavo- 
eto Oat Sé pdva Ta Kata THD 
rakiv avuT@ WpocteTaypeva 
(Dion. Areop. Ep. 8) «ai pn 
SuaBoror, pnde Siroyot, adda 
adidapyupol, eyxpateis, qept 
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Common form of expression in the 
Homilies and founded on Job i. 1. 


€ns murrevely xara Tivos. Bas. 
ascet. disci i i Ae p. 212), 
Se cf. Hom. with 


xpiots dmrdropos. Wied vi. 5 quo- 

Sacr. Par. e. 18, which with 17 

is used here and in Hom, 111, also 
used here. 


Vid, supr. p. 248 for ddbeAerat x.r.X. 

Ep. 5. Eidores ody bre 
@eds ov puxrnpiferat, odel- 
Aopev aklws THs évTOANS avrTod 
ad S6£ns Tepurateiv. Spolas 
Staxovoy Gpepmros «.7.rA. (vid. 
supr. p. 246). 

In Severus, vid. supr. p. 252. 
Hom. 88, 


Siaxoveirwoay from 1 Tim. iii. 10, 
chapter used in Hom. 122 and here. 

Jer. xlviil. (xxxi.) 10. See Hom.: 
88 and 35. 


éripedas Saxoveiy. 


1 Cor. xiv. 40, quoted also 
Hom. 35. 


Quoted also Hom. 33. 


. 0 yap 6 Yaovdr...Kal ws - 
’Otias 6 0 Bacinreds x.7.r. A post. 
Const. 11. 27, p. 44. 


See 1 Tim. iii. 11, 8, 3; Tit. 
i. 8. Passages quoted together 
Hom. 122. 
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wavTas eélomAayyxvol, émripme- 
Neis, aropevopevoe Kata Thy 
adn Oeav tod Kupiou, as éyé- 


vero Staxovos mdavtov’ ©. 


éay evapertyompey ev TH viv 
aidvt, atrodmyoueda Kal Tov 
Kabos vmérxeTo 
npty eyeipar nds ex vexpav, 
wat Stt, day mrodtrevodpeda 


péAXOvTa, 


afiws avtov, cal cuvpBaci- 
autos yap 
elpnxey’ “Edy tis éuol Sea- 


NeVTopEV aiTE. 


Kovh, €4ol dxorovbeita' Kai 
Srrouv eiul eyo, exet Kal o 
Staxovos 6 éuds Eotac’ éay 
Tis épol Staxovy, Tuunoes 
avrov o Ilarnp pov. Autre 
n Sd£a eis tous aiw@vas. “Apny. 

Hom. 124. ‘O @eodopos 
*Iyvarios émiorédnes Néyor... 
avtipuyoy éyo TO virotacco- 
pévm ericxoT@, per Burépous 
re nat Siaxdvor...yopls rob 
émrurxdtrou pndey Toveire. pr 
ovv dvev Tov émioxorrou pndev 
mpaccewv nas. (vid. supr. 


p. 247.) 


OF PHILOLOGY. 


Mark ix. 35 quoted Hom. 
111 and by Basil in Sacr. Par. 
as above. Matt. xx. 28 cited 
y Lightfoot, quoted also in 

om.111. Cf. Ign. in Hom. 92. 

amroran. cf. Hom. 89. 


afios rodttrevewmpeOa Hom. 
36, and see Clem. Rom. i. 21. 
oupfac. 2 Tim. ii. 12, quoted 
also Hom. 78. 

Quoted also Hom. 88. 


ovTw Kal vpets dvev Tov 
émrioxotrov pnocv troveire. Be 
dé tis dvev tov émirxoTroU 
Wolet Tt, ELS LATNY WOE AUTO. 


A post. Const, ii. 27, p. 44. 


A moment’s reflection upon the foregoing serves to show 
that here and there, where the Homily is independent of the 
Epistle, it cannot be understood without referring back to pre- 
ceding Homilies. It is so with respect to the “curse of the 
prophet” which must be explained by Hom. 35 or 88. It is 
impossible indeed to deny that here Antiochus had Hom. 35 in 
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mind if not actually before him, The text from Jeremiah is 
there followed by 1 Cor. xiv. 40 and a quotation from Dionys. 
Ep. 8. All this is the very same here, though there is nothing 
like it in the Epistle. It would seem therefore to follow as a 
matter of course that the dmrévavre tév 6pOadydv avrod which 
occurs in a text in Hom. 85 is the darévayts tév rod Kupiov 
6$Oarpev of Antiochus in the Homily here, notwithstanding 
that these words are in the Epistle. Jeremiah’s curse upon 
the negligent is quoted again in Hom. 88. This Homily is 
mep Siaxovias. The curse is applied as a warning to the 
Sidxovor Xpiotod. It is so here in Hom. 123, though the Epistle 
has nothing like it. The parallelism between the two Homilies 
in what is said about Suéxovos and their future, and as to Christ 
being Sidxovos mdvrov, cannot be denied. In Hom. 88 the 
statements are general and diffuse, consisting mainly of texts of 
scripture. In Hom. 123 the language is compact. That is the 
difference, Would not the necessary conclusion seem to be 
that, since the language and ideas of Hom. 123, where they are 
independent of the Epistle, come from earlier Homilies, in like 
manner in that part of the Homily which refers to the deacons 
and their imitation of Christ “who became 8:dxovos wavrav” 
Antiochus is simply putting into compact form his earlier ideas? 
This conclusion must seem more inevitable if there can be pro- 
duced, as there can, an intermediate form. 

In Hom. 88 then Antiochus begins by saying that a minister 
ought émipedrds Staxoveiv, eidds re (Bishop Lightfoot remarks 
upon Polycarp’s use of this phrase) @eod épyov éoriv' nab jr) 
duedeiv év rr, He quotes Jeremiah “cursed is the man that 
doeth the work of the Lord negligently.” “We then,” he says, 
“being without the curse, but within (évtds, see Ep. 3) the 
blessing ws Sedeovor Xpiorod, with all diligence and zeal let us 
fulfil our ministry that we may inherit a blessing as disciples of 
the blessed one who said ‘Where I am my servant also shall 
be.’” He quotes the tex 
selves Js @eod Sidxovor ev 
and another “ As the servai 
heart, with good will doing 


mows.” He quotes “For G 
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work and love which ye showed toward His name in that ye 
ministered to the saints and do minister.” He points to the 
Lord as saying “If any serve me let him follow me, and where 
I am there shall my servant be; if any man serve me him will 
my Father honour” (quoted also at the end of Hom. 123); and 
again “I am in the midst of you ws 6 Saxovey, for the Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto but to minister and to 
give His life a ransom for many” (Matt. xx. 28). Near the 
beginning of Hom. 89 Antiochus has rroAXNarAaclova An yecGe 
éy T@ aide TovT@ nal év rp pwédrovtTe Cory aiwviov. What 
more is wanted to cover the language of Antiochus (or the 
Epistle) with respect to the Siaxovor? Bp. Lightfoot says in- 
deed, and truly, in a note to Ep. 5, “ The instructions here given 
are suggested by 1 Tim. iii. 1—13 dsaxovous woavtas «7A, 
from which passage also the words are in part borrowed.” But 
then Antiochus quotes from that passage in Hom. 122, and here 
his wca’tws xal and diaxoverrwoay (which are not in the 
Epistle) clearly come from 1 Tim. ii. 8, 10. 

In Hom. 88 Antiochus does not actually use the words 
Sudxovos tavrwy, nor apply them to Christ as in Hom. 123. 
He does however quote Matt. xx. 28, which Bp. Lightfoot cites 
to justify that application in the Epistle. The intermediate 
form spoken of above can however be found in Hom. 111 epi 
nryounevwv. He writes Aéyes Se nai o Kupsos’ ef res Oéreu ey 
Upiv peitov elvat, éotw wavrwv SovAo0s Kal mravrwv SidKovos 
(Mk. x. 44; ix.35). ado peifov ev viv yevéoOw ws 0 vewrTepos’ 
Kai 6 yovpevos ws 0 Staxovav (Luke xxii. 26). Tuaros ovp 
yiverOw, ws elpnras (1 Pet. v. 3), éy Gace rots um’ avrdv 
TaTewvodpocuvns ws Kat o Kupios Aéyou Matt. xx. 28 (again 
the text cited by Bp. Lightfoot). How then could he help, 
when gathering up his ideas in Hom. 123 into a compact form, 
but write r@ Kupi ds éyévero Siaxovos travtrwv? It is the more 
noticeable in that Antiochus gives special emphasis to his idea 
in Hom. 111 by blending texts together and putting into the 
mouth of the Lord words which He nowhere uttered in that 
form, Antiochus unites ravrev doidos and mavtwv Staxovos 
because he borrows the use of Mark ix. 35 (dsaxovos wavtwv) 
from a passage by Basil in which ws wavrev virnpérns has just 
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been said; and he connects the text so formed with 1 Pet. v. 3 
because in Sacr. Par. € xvii. p. 511 this passage follows 1 Pet. 
v. 3, so that this text with the beginning of the said passage 
actually forms a coincidence with the language of Antiochus. 
Thus “1 Pet. v. 3...aAXa rviros ywomevoe TOD Trotmviov. Basil 
TOY TpocoTaTa py emaiperw TO akiwpa, iva pn extréon Tov 
paxapiopod THS TaTevoppoolyns...os tavrwyv virnpérns... 
Mk. ix. 35”: that is to say the words of Antiochus combine 
1 Pet. v. 3 with the beginning and end.of the passage from 
Basil, while in the Sacr. Par. this passage immediately follows 
the text. Luke xxii 26, also used here, occurs earlier in Sacr. 
Par. ¢ xvii., and the use of this 7ttle in Hom. 111 is plain. 

In Hom. 111 the Scdxovoe év vrropovy woAd7 are spoken of. 
In Hom. 78 (aept vrroporys) Antiochus quotes 2 Tim. ii. 12 
UTrouévomev Kal cupBacirevoopuer, and so naturally (vid. supr. 
p- 268) uses this text here in Hom. 123. 

The language of Antiochus in this Homily can be so 
thoroughly illustrated out of preceding Homilies that one is 
necessarily struck by the fact that there is a short passage 
which cannot be so dealt with. He says “Likewise also the 
deacons ought to be blameless before His righteousness as the 
deacons of God and Christ, and not of men.” In the first place 
Antiochus nowhere in any language of his own gives dcaxovos 
its technical meaning. With him d:axovos is simply a “minister” 
or “servant.” In the next place Antiochus supplies no parallel 
to the expression “before His righteousness.” In the third place 
he nowhere else combines the two expressions “servants of God,” 
“servants of Christ,” or has the form @eod xal Xpiorov. The 
passage is thus marked off as it were by a: broad line from the 
rest of the Homily. This significant fact is to be explained 
by the circumstance that this passage only of all that the 
Homily has in common with the Epistle is found, as has 
already been said (p. 252), in Severus, and has apparently been 
copied by Antiochus from that source. It has also been pointed 
out that Antiochus did the very same thing in Hom. 21 where 
he used the excerpt given by Timotheus as from Clement’s 
First Epistle on Virginity. The fact which meets us here with 
respect to the excerpt of Severus meets us there also with 


° an 
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respect to the excerpt from Timotheus, The words in which he 
manipulates the excerpt in Hom. 21 cannot be illustrated out of 
previous Homilies. The phrase “Glory of Virginity,” which has 
such special emphasis given to it in Hp. ad Virg. i. 5, 6, is not 
used elsewhere. The form rdv @edv Adryov, which is in Timotheus 
but not in Ep. ad Virg., he uses in Hom. 92, but in an Ignatian 
text. The Epistles to Virgins in their Greek form were written 
either by Antiochus or by some one copying him. Is it not 
then reasonable to think that Antiochus and the writer of the 
Epistle, if a different person, would remember when writing or 
dealing with Hom. 123 what had been written in Hom, 21? 
It would seem that this is exactly what has happened. In the 
case of Antiochus it is very clear. In Hom. 21 he writes éx 
tovtou yvabs thy Sdkayv ths wapOevias (thus far Timotheus). 
ot yap adepovpevor TH Bes, pypntal rod Xpiorod yivoyrac: 
gyoiv yap’ Mipnral pov yiveobe, xabws xayod Xpicrod. The 
parallelism with the opening words of Hom. 123 cannot be 
mistaken. Antiochus speaks of Christ as dpyvepevs, and so 
does the passage (also from Polycarp) which precedes the 
excerpt borrowed from Timotheus and which follows the 
excerpt borrowed from Severus. In Hom. 21, a little above 
the words cited, Antiochus directs the virgin dovAcdew Beg, 
Kad avre apéoxew...iva katadaBns THs évapérou TrodtTeias THY 
ddkay. ayadvicat vopipws abrAncat, va tov orépavov...atro- 
Aavys, Kat orepavnddpos améXOns pos THY advw ‘lepoveadrp 
(Gal. iv. 26). Syncellus (Chron. p. 10) speaks of the ry 
évaperoy troXTelay of the Sons of Seth whom the devil induced 
to take to themselves wives of the daughters of men (all one 
sentence), and on p. 11 quotes out of the book of Enoch «ai 
Ecopat éyad povos aperétns apaptias peyadns. In Hom. 22 
Antiochus has dzroticets td 8hAnna 4 Gpaptia peyady...wapa- 
S00cis, which must be a recollection. In Hom. 18 on a kindred 
subject he alters a text so as to bring in apaprias peyaAns 
and quotes a text with the words (wd. ifr. p. 275) mepiraret 
év dd0is apopws. In Hom. 123 the words oderétat éopev 
apaptiay actually occur. What is the crown of which Anti- 
ochus speaks in the passage quoted from Hom. 21? Is it not 
that rov apapaytiwov tis S6&ns otépavoy of which S. Peter 
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speaks I. ch. v. 2—4? But these verses are quoted at the 
close of Hom. 122. Plainly then in Hom, 123, when intro- 
ducing the excerpt from Severus, his mind goes back to Hom. 
21 (and its neighbourhood) where he introduces the excerpt 
from Timotheus. 

How then does the case stand with respect to the Epistle? 

In Hom. 21, having quoted from Timotheus, Antiochus says 
“Be ye therefore followers of me as I also am of Christ.” This 
is taken up in Hom. 123, But the words naturally suggest 
Ephes. v. 1 “Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children, 
xal wepimateire év dydrn’.” Ep. 5, 6 are quoted on p. 246, 
It will be observed that the word sepurareiy occurs twice (not 
elsewhere in the Epistle). The word ends the sentences which 
immediately precede the remarks upon the “deacons” and 
“presbyters” respectively. These sentences do not form part of 
the language which Antiochus has in common with the Epistle, 
It is at these two points that the writer of the Epistle, if the 
copyist, would have recourse to Hom. 123. The word srepura- 
rely points to the fact that on the second occasion his mind 
reverted to what he had been thinking of on the first. This 
word does not stand alone however, for the Staxévois ds eg Kad 
Xpicrg at the end of § 5 is an obvious repetition of the ws 
@cod nal Xpwcrod Sidxovos at the beginning of § 5 in the ex- 
cerpt found in Severus, As the writer brings in his remarks 
upon the presbyters and rounds off the previous sentence the 
thoughts, it is plain, with which his mind was busy when he 
began to speak of the deacons come back to him. The different 
order of these remarks in Hom, 123 upon the deacons and the 
higher order in the ministry supplies the reason. That this— 
that the writer of the Epistle is the copyist—is the true reason 
is shown by some other circumstances. On looking again at 
Ep. 5, 6 quoted on p. 246 sq. it will be seen that ddelroper is 
found in both sections, and that in both cases e/Séres 871 stands 
a little above. The word éfe/dopev does not occur elsewhere in 
the Epistle. The parallel columns on p, 267 show the reason 


2 The preceding verse is “And be Christ's sake hath forgiven you,” the 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for 
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of this. The wniter of the Epistle, having Hom. 123 before him 
when introducing the remarks upon the deacons in § 5, actually 
saw, immediately above those remarks in the Homily, what he 
afterwards took over into §6, and no doubt unconsciously in- 
troduced eiSdres bre followed by cdetAovev into the sentence 
with which he himself prefaced the passage on the deacons. In 
like manner when bringing in the remarks on the presbyters in 
§ 6 he had the beginning of Hom. 123 érrtotpépovras ta wemda- 
ynpéva, ericxerropévous mdavta ta aoevn, before him and the 
close of Hom. 122. It is evident from Hom. 122 that wpdRara 
has to be supplied. Antiochus has moreover spoken of vayta 
vyinj. The writer of the Epistle writes ra amomeTtAavnpéva 
but, inconsistently, wrdvtas aoOeveis, knowing that the expla- 
nation does not come to the mind so readily in this case as in 
the other. This inconsistency was long ago felt, for Junius (in 
Jacobson) writes: “Forte rovs azomerAavnpévous. Nisi forte 
apéofara intelligatur, quod duriusculum videtur, quum statim 
sequitur qavras aoGeveis in genere masculino.” - Antiochus, 
with his mind busy with what he had previously said, naturally 
wrote as he did. If on the contrary he had been intent on 
copying out the language of some one else he would no doubt 
have either copied exactly or else have made the alteration 
suggested by Junius. All these circumstances are in harmony 
with one another and point irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the writer of the Epistle, if not Antiochus himself, was his 
copyist. 

This last paragraph has been a necessary digression. The 
question asked on p. 273 has now to be answered. Antiochus 
when introducing the excerpt from Severus into Hom. 123 be- 
thought himself of what he said in Hom, 21 when using in it 
the excerpt from Timotheus. How then does the case stand 
with respect to the writer of the Epistle? 

Looking back to what has been produced (p. 272) out of 
Hom. 21 and neighbouring Homilies, there will be seen the r7jy 
Sofayv ths mapbevias, the ths évapérov toXttelas thy SoEap, 
the “crown” presumably tys5 do&ns of which S. Peter speaks in 
verses quoted at the end of Hom. 122, and the text wreperatret 
éy odots awpws. The two sentences of the Epistle ending 
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with trepiraretv (see last paragraph) are these: eidores ody OTe 
cds ov puctnplleras, apetropev akiws tis evToAs avtod Kat 
So€ns mepurarew, and xal Siaxovars ws Oe@ xal Xprore@ (from 
Severus), tas mrapOévaus ev auadpp Kal ayvn ouverdncer trept- 
Ware. : 

In the first part of these the noticeable point is the dons. 
What is “to walk worthy of His Glory”? - Is it the “glory that 
shall be revealed” (1 Pet. v. 1) in which the faithful shall 
partake? §S. Paul speaks of “walking worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called,” a calling which S. Peter (1. v. 10) 
describes as “unto His eternal glory.” To “walk worthy” of the 
“crown of glory” (1 Pet. v. 4) is intelligible enough; and ob- 
serve that, while S, Peter's next words are duoiws vewrTepot, no 
sooner has the writer of the Hustle copied out the passage 
relating to the deacons than he proceeds opoids xal vedrepor. 
The noticeable point then in the first part of the sentence is 
Sofa. There is however something else to be observed. The 
words immediately preceding this sentence are xal réANOev 
avtov ovdéyv ovTE NoyLopav ovTE evvoLy, OUTE TL TOV KPUTTTOV 
THs Kapdlas. Critics say, “compare Ignat. Ephes. 15 ovdey yap 
AavOaves Tov Kupiov, adda Kal Ta KpuTTTa nov éyyvs avTod 
etowv, and rightly, for it happens that this passage 1s quoted by 
Antiochus in Hom. 22. 

The second of the sentences drops into the Epistle from the 
clouds, as it were, so abrupt and contrary to the sequence of 
ideas is the mention of the “virgins.” The leading thought of 
this is zrapOevia, while the principal feature in the first is d0£a. 
Attention to each is called by the words of the excerpt from 
Timotheus yvabe trav Sofav ths TmapOevias. In this second 
sentence the duep@...mepurateity may be compared with the 
Tepitrare...aueopws above (p. 272) referred to. It is to be 
remembered that in this second sentence the writer’s mind goes 
back to the thoughts that were present with him when he 
wrote the first. All these points have their ready and natural 
explanation if the writer of the Hpistle was the copyist, and 
still more naturally if Antiochus was himself the writer. 

This feature in the Epistle, viz. the recurrence of the writer’s 
mind to his previous thoughts, is capable of further interesting 
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illustration. The expression just noticed AéANGev ovdéev (ovdev 
AavOave:, Ignatius) occurs again once, and once only in the 
Epistle. It occurs in § 12 and, as one might expect, if the 
foregoing argument is of value, just where the writer intro- 
duces a passage which stands, as an excerpt from Polycarp, both 
in Severus and Timotheus. The Greek of that and the pre- 
ceding section is lost, but the Latin has been translated into 
Greek by Zahn and Bp. Lightfoot. The writer, speaking of 
Valens and his wife, says that they are not to be counted as 
enemies, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos revocate 
(cal qravepeva émiotpépare, Light.) ut omnium vestrum 
corpus salvetis (va éXov vay To copa owtnte, Zabn). Hoc 
enim agentes, vos ipsos aedificatis. 12. Confido enim vos 
bene exercitatos esse in sacris literis (ypadais’ Light., Zahn), 
et nihil vos latet (ov@éy vpds réANOev, Light., ovdey vuas 
AavOavet, Zahn); mihi autem non est concessum (é€zoi 5é ove 
éntrérpamrat, Light. and Zahn). Modo, ut his scripturis (ypa- 
gais, Zahn, Light.) dictum est, Irascumint et nolite peccare, et 
Sol non oceidat super vracundiam vestram. Beatus, qui memi- 
nerit, quod ego credo esse in vobis. Deus autem et pater” &c., 
as in Severus and Timotheus. It is clear enough here that the 
writer's mind when introducing this excerpt has gone back to 
the éemiotpépovras Ta tremNavnpeva...aTeyopevous Taos opy7ys 
...[n aTroropot év Kpiocet, which in Hom. 123 precede the ex- 
cerpt from Severus as to the deacons. The “nihil vos latet” is 
a recollection again of Ignatius quoted, as has been shown, in 
Hom. 22. The next Homily is wept opyns, and the texts quoted 
here as distinct texts, as the “et” suggests, are quoted there also 
separately. There is also here another note of connexion with 
Hom. 123, though not so readily to be observed. Antiochus 
quotes (vid. supr. p. 267) out of Dionysius éxaoros 5é &y +7 


1 The translators use here ypagats para. éxdrepor de dcet}rOoper ras d-ylas 
twice. The Latin suggests the use «xal deorvetcrous ypadds, cal ddvOave pév 
of two words, The “nihil vos latet,”” oe rére o¥5& x.7.A. Bas. Ep. 41. Be- 
though a recollection of Ignatius, may _sides the verbal coincidences, the irony 
none the less be a remembrance of é&v- of Basil’s contrasted persons—Julian 
reObunuat yap xa’ éavrdy ws éyd re and himself—should be noticed. That 
auros xal }) oh Kadoxdyadla xowds we- irony is not wanting in the Epistle. 
Habhxayev Ta iepa xal BéAriora ypdu- Basil uses 2 Tim. iii. 14, 15, 16. 
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rake. avtovd éoTw THs AecToupyias. A few lines above these 
words Dionysius himself has ov mpooretayuévoy a’T@ apa 
Bactxéws. The writer of the Epistle is considered by all 
critics to have been a most diligent student of Clement’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and he would necessarily remember 
Gyr Exactos év Te idim Tayuate Ta émitaccdpeva UTO TOD 
Baotréws...érurene?, § 37. The closing words of this section 
and the beginning of the next read thus: els rd oodfecOar 
dXov TO copa. 38. cwlécOw ovv nuay Srov TO adpma, where 
cepa is the Church addressed as in the “omnium vestrum 
corpus salvetis” of the Epistle here. Putting all things 
together it seems very plain that the writer of the Enstle, 
when introducing the second passage from Severus and 
Timotheus, did call to mind the thoughts with which his 
mind had been busy when copying in the previous passage 
from Severus. 

It is time now to return to Hp. 5, 6 and Hom. 123. The 
words of Dionysius actually quoted by Antiochus have another 
parallel in Clement in § 41 &xaocros tpdv, dderdol, dv TO idio 
Taypatt evyapioteita Oc ev ayabh ovverdnoe vrapxov... 
mpos To Ouatactnpiov, popooKoTnbéy x.T.X. This is one of the 
examples of the use of cuveidnois which Jacobson cites in 
illustration of the év ayvq cuverdnces wepivatreiy in Ep. 5. 
With the next words of Clement compare dt: etal Ouctacryptov 
@cod xal bri Tavta pwpooKorreirac in the closing sentence of 
Ep. 4. Just above the passage quoted from Dionysius the word 
mpomnraxitery occurs, and it appears also earlier in the same 
section, In Ep. 3 that word is used. Ilpoemrndaxicacde is 
without doubt the reading which the ss. favour. Jacobson 
remarks that everybody can see that the word as used in the 
Epistle is absurd, and consequently he and other editors follow 
Halloix in writing mpoerexadécacfe, a word of the use of 
which the Lexicons give no examples. But the emendation, 
even if it be allowed to be a happy one, does not alter the fact 
that mpoerndaxicacGe is the reading supported by the Mss. 
In the first passage in which Dionysius uses the word he has 
ov O€.. mpoeTnraxibes...Kal...“weTA TOV Omolwy Kal eicemrndnaas. 
In Ep. 3 the writer says radra, aderdoi, ovx euaut@ éemitpé was 
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ypada vuiy epi ris Sixacoovvns’, GAN érred veils mrpoern- 
Naxiaacbé pe. ovTE yap éyw, oUTe ANOS Gpotos enol Sivarat 
KataxoXov0joat tH copia Tov...TlavAou' ds...€dakev axptBas 
kat BeBalws tov mepi adnOetas Aoxyor, Os...éypayev emicroNas, 
eis as édy éyxumrrnte, SuvnOnceabe oixodopeicOar «.7.r. In the 
second passage in which Dionysius uses the word he says xaérat 
ovre eldes, ore Hxovcas, ovTe Exers TL THY TpooNnKOVT@V Tots 
icpedow, Worrep ovde THY adnOecay TaY Noyiwy éyvwxes, Exdo- 
TNS Npepas avTa Aoyopayay él xataotpodH tay aKxovovTar, 
with aporndaxclfev in the next sentence. He here quotes 
2 Tim. ii. 14, and, as a contrast to the presumptuous person 
whom he was addressing, has in mind 2 Tim. 1, 15, “But 
continue thou in the things which thou hast learned, and hast 
been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them, and 
that from a child thou hast known the holy Scriptures rd 
Suvapevd oe codlaat eis awrnpiav x.t.r.” This may be com- 
pared with the Hpistle, and the striking contrast the writer has 
given in connexion with his use of mpomnAaxifew must be 
noticed just as if he had in mind 2 Tim. i. 15 “‘Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing tov Aoyov THs adnOeias.” Compare 
with the Epistle, and notice what has been pointed out on p. 256, 
n. 2 as to the singular relation of this Hp. 3 to Antiochus. 
Observe further that it is 2 Tim. 11. 14, 15, 16 that is used by 
Basil in the passage quoted in the note to p. 276, and which 
has such a curious similarity to Hp. 12; and yet again that it is 
to the opening words of Ep. 3 quoted above that Zahn points 
to justify his translation of “mihi autem non est concessum” in 
Ep. 12, writing “Polycarpum jam redire ad ea, quae III, 1 sui 
excusandi causa dixerat, neminem fugit.” These are other links 
in the connexion between Hp. 12 and Hom. 123, because it is 
through the quotation of Dionysius in that Homily that these 
further facts are brought to light. 

It has been shown (p. 269) that Antiochus apparently 
derived his azrévayts trav tov Kupiov opOadrpav in Hom. 123 
(and in Ep. 6) from a text in Hom. 35. There is an interesting 


1 Comp. Aeschin. Ctes. § 95 (p. 90,  m«pownAaxioup quoted by Stephens in 
22) oxeTrdfovra emi rp ris Sixacoovwns his Thesaurus. ; 
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circumstance connected with the words as they stand in the 
Epistle. The writer without pause follows on with «al wdvtas 
Sei mapacrivar tH Bipate tod Xpiotod, nai Exacrov vrép 
éavrod Adyov Sobvar, combining, that is, Rom. xiv. 10 with 
v. 12. Now in Hom. 123 exactly at this point Antiochus 
deprecates hasty and harsh judgments because we are all 
sinners and need forgiveness. His words may be described as a 
summary of Hom. 49 (sep) rod yu) xaraxplvewv), and he there 
says that we should mourn and weep over our own short- 
comings and pray God to cleanse us, and have a fellow-feeling 
with our brethren, for in these things God is well pleased, and 
he immediately adds Rom. xiv. 10, combining wv. 12, 13 with 
it. In the preceding Homily he also uses the same combination 
of texts (vv. 10, 12) and has éxaoros tarép éavrod as the Epistle 
has. He uses along with those verses Heb. iv. 13. Strange to 
say, this last text is supposed by Routh, Jacobson and other 
critics to be used in the closing lines of Ep. 4, and to its use 
there followed by Gal. vi. 7 a most remarkable coincidence 
belongs. 

In Hom, 122 Antiochus tells the story of S. John and the 
robber. This narrative is given by Anastasius and by Eusebius 
(H. E. iii. 28) out of Clement of Alexandria. Antiochus how- 
ever ascribes it to Irenaeus, This false statement may be 
attributed to forgetfulness, or inadvertence—for the name of 
Irenaeus appears in Eusebius’ context—or to a desire to mis- 
lead, Any way it is worth while to consult more authorities 
than one. 

Anastasius gives the narrative in Orat. in Ps. vi. p. 1105 
(Migne, Patr. Gr, Ixxxix.). The words immediately preceding 
are xal mpocéduye wal Eppirev éautdv eis Tods oixrippods Tod 
cod, xal 7£i0n piravOpwrias rap’ adrod. The expression 
mpoagevyew eis Tovs oletippovs is not quite unique. Compare 
Clem, I 
gether a 
avrod & 
peyahwc 
dyaryte 
maow % 
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which Polycarp evidently has in his mind,” Light. on Ep. 5) 
Ta Kard Kab evdpeota évdtrioy avtod Trowapev peD opovoias. 
Aéyet yap rrov’ IIvedpa Kupiov Avyvos Epevyay ra Tamia THS 
yaotpés. “ISwpev was éeyyls éeoriv, wal bre ovdéy AéANOev 
avroy (“This passage is copied by Polycarp Phil. 4,” Light.) 
Tov évyot@yv nay ovde Tav Stadoyiopav dv rrovovpea. The 
reason for quoting this passage at length will be seen imme- 
diately. 

Anastasius says that he took the narrative from Clement of 
Alexandria, and in Q. D. S. 42 p. 958 it will be found. Clement's 
words immediately preceding are as follows, and the words im- 
mediately preceding that portion of the Epistle which 1s found 
in Hom. 123 are placed alongside. 


Weds ov punrnpileras, ovde 
MT poréyes KEVOIS PHpLAcL’ [LOVvOS 
yap avaxpives pvedovs Kal ve- 
g¢povs xapSias, cal rav év mupt 
KaTaxovel, kal Tov €v KOLNG 
KnTrous ixetevovrwy éEaxovet, 
Kal Trac éyyvs éore Tots Tic- 
Tevouel, Kal TOppw Tots aOéors 
ay pn peravonowow. Clem. 
Alex. p. 958. 


ywooKovaas (ynpas) bre eiat 
O@vatacrnpiov @eov, Kal Ste 
WAVTA PWMOTKOTETAL, Kab Aé- 
AnGev avtoy ovdév, ovTE Ro- 
ylopav, ote évvolmv, ovTE 
TL TOY KpUTTOV THS Kapdias. 
5. Eidores ovv Ste Beds ov 
puntnpiverac opetropmey aki- 
ms THS éVTOANS avUTOU Kal 
SoEns mepitratetv. 


The use of Galat. vi. 7 by both writers is evident. The 
combination of Heb. iv. 12, 13 by Clement seems also plain. 
Routh, Jacobson, having regard to pwpoocKoTetras as well as 
the rest of the passage, and others, consider Heb. iv. 13 to be 
used here in the Epistle. The parallel passage in Clem. Rom. 
i. 21 is presently followed in the same section by épeuyntys yap 
éotiv éyvovwy Kai évOupnoewv, words which in the opinion of 
Bishop Westcott (Zp. Heb. p. 103) supply “a remarkable parallel” 
to Heb. iv.12. Is it not too strange to be the result of accident 
that by simply looking to one of two sources from which Antio- 
chus might have derived the narrative concerning S. John and 
the robber, which he erroneously ascribes to Irenaeus in Hom. 
122, an inquirer should be taken straight to a striking coinci- 
dence with the language of Clem. Rom. i. 20, which immediately 
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precedes language in § 21 said by various scholars to be used in 
the Epistle, partly in the sentences preceding the portion of the 
Epistle found in Hom. 1238, and partly in that portion itself? 
This is sufficiently strange, but how much more when by look- 
ing at another possible source of the narrative the inquirer is 
taken straight to a remarkable coincidence in the use of Gal. 
vi. 7 with Heb. iv. 12, 13, so used in the Epistle and in the same 
portion of it as before. One of the most interesting features of 
the whole coincidence is the connexion of ideas which may be 
seen when the language of Clement of Alexandria is placed 
alongside of Clem. Rom. i. 21 quoted above. This connexion is 
however best seen in Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 17, p. 611 where 
the words of Clem. Rom. i. 21 are supposed to be copied. 
Clement writes Aéyer yap wou 7 ypadn, IIvedpa Kupiouv (Wisd. 
1. 7) Avyvos, cpevvav TA Tapeia THS yaoTpos. Kai bo@ TIs 
SixacoTpayay yvwotiwrepos yivetat, mpoceyéctepov TovT@ TO 
mvetpa TO gwrevdyv' obtws éyyifer Tots Sixaiots 6 Kuptos, ral 
ovdey X€ANGev (Wisd. i. 8) avtov tev évvotdv Kal tov Staroyiopav 
(Acy:opav Wisd. i. 5, and so the Epistle) av motovpeBa’ Tov 
Kuptov “Incotv Aéyo, Tov TH Tavtoxpatopix@ Oernpate éri- 
oxotrov (Wisd. i. 7) tas Kapdias nuay: od TO alua vrép rudy 
nyiacOn. *Evrparopev (Wisd. 1. 10) ody rovs mponyoupuévous 
nov «.t.A. There are various points of resemblance between 
the language of Clement here and in Q. D. S., and not least of 
all in that Wisd. i. 6, certainly used in the one case, may be also 
used in the other. The words of Wisdom are érz rév vedpav 
avtod paptus 6 @eds, Kal THs Kapdias avrod éricKxotros adyOns, 
Kal Tis yAwoons axovorys. Presently (p. 959) he has tod 
Xptotrov paprupos, which looks like a recollection of the same 
verse. Antiochus seems to have observed this, for in Hom. 122 
he writes ws vao paptups Tod (Te 2) év ovpavots TovTO Troay. The 
use of Wisdom in Clem. Alex. on p. 611 sq. and the necessary 
conclusion to be drawn therefrom seems to have escaped the 
notice of critics. A very considerable portion, it must be ob- 
served, of Hp. 4, besides the words quoted above, is supposed to 
have been derived from Clem. Rom. 1. 21. If it was so the 
writer did not neglect to consult Clem. Alex., who (p. 612) in 
the midst of the parallel language writes 
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SiSdonn wat row ta tov Kuplov nar’ afiav. This is plainly 
represented in Ep. 4 by S:daEwpev (vid. supr. p. 261) éavrous 
ap@rov topeverOas ev Ti évtToAy Tov Kupiov. érevra Kai tas 
yuvaixas vpov x«.T.r., but there is nothing answering to it in 
Clem. Rom. 1. 21. . ; 

There remains now but one point to be illustrated in the 
words from the close of Ep. 4 quoted above. This may be done 
as before by simply consulting the authorities used by Antio- 
chus in Hom. 123. The language of Dionysius (vid. supr. p. 277) 
took us to Clem. Rom. i. 41 1d 6vcvacrnpiov, papooxonnberv 
x.T.A. But the application of Ovcvacrnpiov to widows was not 
found there. In Hom. 123 however Antiochus uses Aypost. 
Const. ii. 26, 27, p. 44, and on that page the writer says ai Te 
Xjpat Kal oppavol eis TUTrov Tod Buctacrnpiov AEdoyicbwoav 
viv. This idea falls in exactly with his line of exposition, and 
is indeed required, for having expounded the sacrifices, first- 
fruits, tithes, high priests, priests and levites it was hardly pos- 
sible for him to pass the altar by without notice. But observe, 
the idea stands perfectly alone in the Epistle without one 
single other idea in harmony with it. 

The subject is far from being exhausted, but enough has 
been brought forward to show the connexion between the 
Homiles of Antiochus and the Epistle of Polycarp in a variety 
of different lights. Substantial passages have been shown which 
the two have in common, and in addition to them coincidences 
of every sort and kind. It is impossible that Antiochus can 
have been a mere copyist because the connexion is far too close, 
and while the Homilies might have inspired the Epistle, they 
could not have been inspired by it. It is conceivable that the 
writer of the Epistle, having a definite object in view, may have 
compiled the spurious document out of the pages of Antiochus. 
But by far the most probable theory is that Antiochus was him- 
self its author. This theory accounts for the evident closeness 
of the connexion, giving a reason for the lesser coincidences as 
well as for those of greater weight. It accounts for the fact 
that just as the passage which Hom. 123 has in common with 
the Epistle and Severus (wd. supr. p. 271), not being Antiochus’ 
own language, cannot be illustrated out of other Homilies, so 
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also is it with the other passages which the Hustle has in 
common with the Syriac writers and Eusebius, and which 
remain untouched by any of the parallels and coincidences 
which have been given. It explains, also, as no other theory 
can, the marvellous likeness of mind between the writer of the 
Homilies and the writer of the Eyistle. This likeness of mind 
consists not merely, nor chiefly, in those particulars which have 
already been brought to light (wd. supr. pp. 257, 263), but in 
far graver matters. Bp. Lightfoot (i. p. 595) speaks of the con- 
trast between the writer of the Hystle and Ignatius. He points 
to the absence in the Epistle of any constant stress put upon the 
“blood of Christ.” Allowing for the greater bulk of the Homilies 
there is no more stress in this respect in them than in the Epistle, 
Antiochus does speak of ‘the blood of Christ’ in Hom. 117, and 
one is reminded of the Epistle both by what he does say there, 
and in the neighbourhood, and by what he does not say. He 
begins the Homily with rod év rravri evyapicteiv dherrérar (vid. 
supr. p. 248, n. 1) éoév. And he uses the same expression fur- 
ther on. In the following Homily he cites the familiar Ps. ii. 11 
(vid. supr. p. 254) and treats it with some emphasis. In the pre- 
ceding Homily he quotes Ignat. E’phes. 10 used, as Bp. Lightfoot 
suggests, in Hp. 10, and he uses what he quotes for the same 
purpose as the writer of the Epistle, viz. to induce his readers 
by gentle means to win over those who are guilty of m\ecoveFia. 
But the silence of Hom. 117 (aepi evyaptorias) no less reminds 
one of the Epistle. In it Antiochus does not say one word as 
to the Holy Eucharist, and there is there, as indeed throughout 
the Homilies, that “entire absence of sacramental language” 
which Bishop Lightfoot points to as a striking contrast between 
the Epistle and the Ignatian Letters. The Bishop speaks too, 
of course, of the absence of Episcopacy in the Epistle. The 
Homilies are quite as remarkable in this respect. Antiochus 
himself never uses the word ‘bishop’. It occurs in Hom. 122 
where he is borrowing from the story of S. John and the Robber. 
It occurs in quotations from Ignatius at the beginning of Hom. 
124, and as if to free himself from the charge of using it himself 
he for the first and only time in the Homilies mentions the name 
of Ignatius as the author of his quotations. This is the - 


a“? 
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noticeable from the circumstance that only once besides does he 
name any writer, outside of Scripture, as the person to whom he 
is indebted, and then he is wrong (vid. supr. p. 279). He has 
the words fepevs, apyvepevs, but the person in his mind is a 
qouyy or Aryouuevos. He even coins the word dpyvepapyns, 
but his functions are determined only by quoting what S. Paul 
says to Timothy, Titus and the Ephesians in the Acts about 
émioxotrot. Of the laying on of hands and the administration 
of the Sacraments he says nothing. Then, too, his likeness of 
mind to the writer of the Epistle in the matter of the ‘deacons’ 
is simply amusing. He uses the word as a title where the 
Epistle has it, namely in the passage found also in Severus. 
He does not have the passage at the close of Hp. 5, where the 
critics suppose the reference to ‘presbyters and deacons’ to have 
been borrowed from Ignatius, but then he does have the pas- 
sages from Ignatius which are supposed to have been copied. 
Neither he nor the writer of the H’pistle anywhere else uses 
‘deacon’ as a title. Thus then the likeness of mind between 
Antiochus and the writer of the Zpistle is found in things great 
as well as in things small The theory that Antiochus was 
himself the writer of the Epistle explains everything. Nor 
must it be forgotten that Antiochus’ avowed purpose in writing 
his Homilies, a purpose fulfilled in each, was to arrange the 
teaching of Holy Scripture under various heads. Some Homi- 
lies (e.g. 76) contain little else but texts of Scripture. Conse- 
quently a pretended early Christian document from the pen of 
such a man would be likely to produce in the mind of the 
careful reader the impression which Bishop Lightfoot thus 
describes: “The profuseness of quotations in Polycarp’s Epistle 
arises from want of originality. The thoughts and words of 
others are reproduced with little or no modification, because 
the writer’s mind is receptive and not creative” (i. p. 597). 

Of the foregoing pages then this is the sum. When the 
Homilies and the Epistle are placed side by side and tested by 
the method laid down by Bishop Lightfoot for determining 
which of two writings is the earlier, it appears that the Homilies 
preceded the Hyistle. If inquiry be made as to the authorship 
of the Epistle it must be answered that, while it is conceivable 
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that the writer of it may have been a different person, yet that 
the weight of evidence is on the side of the theory that Antio- 
chus was himself the author. 

This is not the place to produce other arguments which 
show the spuriousness of the Epistle, but they may be found 
readily enough. 


JOS. M. COTTERILL. 


NOTES ON THE SCHOLIA OF AESCHYLUS. 


IN the Medicean scholia (ed. Wecklein) ; 


Ag. 196 pavriv ovtiva yéyor, 
éumaiou Tyaict ocuptrvéewy]. 
196 aepiccevet TO Trvedpa (TIN EYMA Bic). 


There is no veda in the text to be ‘superfluous’. Lest 
it be conceived that the note refers in any way to cupmvéwy, 
correct, mepiooevet To Tia, cf. sch. Hom. A. 511, 522 ete. 
Tina was mistaken for Ta, the familiar compendium of the 
Christian word zvedpua. 


Cho. 445 ddepxros] 


KaraxXeroTos trepl THY EcipKTny. 


One of the countless instances of confusion (through com- 
pendium) of zrepit and zrapa. As it stands the note is meaning- 
less. Read caraxnreroros, Tapa Thy etpxtTiy: a regular form of 
expression, as e.g. Theb. 195 dpyaia] sch. M Bacvdxa, rapa 
THY apxXny. 

Pers. 117 pedrayyirav dpjv]. Wecklein gives 


» ouvern (GL) (9 cuvvedyns Kirchhoff).—perayylrov: 
mwevOnpns, h aphipéraiva’ éore Sé trapa 76 “ad 8 évdo0e 
Oupov apvEns” (Hom. A. 243). 


Kirchhoff’s alteration is mistaken; cf. E. M. pédawa: on- 
palver...cat thv ovveow, b0ev Kal, dpéves audipérdasvar’ and 
Hesych. audipérawva: Babeta. cvvern. 
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Theb. 65 «al rovde xarpov doris @xiotos AaBé+] Wecklein 
gives 
TouTéoTt pn éxtréons Tov Séovtos eatpov (xatpod delet O. 


Hense). 


Let xaspod stand. Cf. Fr. Com. adesp. 248 (Kock) from 
Stob. fl. 36. 5: Anpeis ev ov SéovTst xaipG diroooddv. So in 
scholl.; Pind. P. x. 5 ri xopréw rapa xaipov;])...cata Tov 
SéovTa Kaipov Koya ot 5& obras ud’ &* ti Koya Kal 
prvapd tapa ov 6. x.,...Pind. O. VI. 47 éOeiv ev dpa] év 
déovTe Kaip@... 


In the later scholia (ed. Dindorf )i 
P. V. 807 sch. O. ap dv trav Sévdpev euduBavov ot 
avOpwro ta Seipara aray Kai éypadov... 
 ‘Seipara] Sic codex’ says Dindorf. Read Sépyara. In the 
Thesaurus is given an example of the same error, Dem. 1200. 
25 n&iouw avrov dv te avTod dSépuate tov edreyyov Sdovat, 
where ‘t@ defuarer’ Bekker. 


Theb, 1014 aprrayny xvaiv] tpomny sch. B. Read rpodny. 


WALTER HEADLAM. 


ON LUCRETIUS V 703 AND THE VERB DESURGERE. 


ALL texts with which I am acquainted read, with the Mss, 
in Lucretius v 703 


qui faciunt solem certa desurgere parte. 


If this be right, it is very strange that Lucretius in, I be- 
lieve, the only passage where he expresses the common idea 
‘the sun rises’ should have used a rare verb which occurs, in 
this sense, nowhere else in Classical Latin. 

Editors treat this rare compound as equivalent to surgere de, 
and cite as a parallel Hor. Serm. 11277; which I will quote with 
its full context, beginning at 1. 71 ‘in primis ualeas bene. 
nam uariae res | ut noceant homini, credas, memor illius 
escae | quae simplex olim tibi sederit; at simul assis | mis- 
cueris elixa, simul conchylia turdis, | dulcia se in bilem uertent 
stomachoque tumultum | lenta feret pituita. uides ut pallidus 
omnis | cena desurgat dubia?’ That the words desurgat cena 
here imply more than surgat de cena is shown by their neigh- 
bours ‘bilem,’ ‘stomachoque tumultum,’ ‘pallidus omnis.’ Light 
is thrown on them by a phrase in Plautus, Curcul. 362, where 
Curculio is describing how he got away with the soldier of 
fortune Therapontigonus’s ring. After they had been eating 
and drinking together, the soldier falls asleep. The parasite 
takes advantage of the opportunity: ego ei subduco anulum, | 
deduco fedes de lecto clam ne miles sentiat. | rogant me serui 
quo eam: dico me ire quo saturi solent’. At some time or 
other the verb entered into the medical vocabulary in the sense 
of ‘surgere ad exonerandum uentrem’. Thus it is used by 
Seribonius Largus, a contemporary of the Emperors Tiberius 
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and Claudius, in his pharmacopoeia, comp. medicamentorum 
14 2, ‘tenesmus est irritatio ultimae partis intestini directi in 
quo saepius lubet desurgere’. So ib. 140 and Plin. n. h. 28 
§ 211. That this sense is equally proper in the passage of 
Horace and improper in the passage of Lucretius, will not be 
denied. 

I propose to remove the grotesque disfigurement by 
severing what the copyists have joined together, thus: 


qui faciunt solem certa de surgere parte. 


This separation of a preposition from its case is amply 
illustrated by Munro on Lucr. I 841. An exact counterpart 
of the present instance is VI 855 ‘supera de reddere parte ’. 


Since the above was in type, I have accidentally discovered 
that the proposed reading is in the Corpus Poetarum Latino- 
rum by W. S. Walker, whose preface is dated xvI Kal. Dec. 
MDCCCXXVII. Walker has also anticipated my correction 
of Catullus cv1t 3 carior auro Lesbia. I take the opportunity 
of restoring to their owners ede hoc | audacter id. Lv 15, Sca- 
liger, and maritum id. LXvI 15, B. Schmidt. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


Journal of Philology. ‘vou. xIx. 


NOTES ON THE VATICAN GLOSSARY 3321 
(continued). 


Page 135 15 (Goetz). Add the word pactorium (= planta- 
torium) to the lexicons. 

135 20 Palaestra luctator vel ubt (luctatorum ubi c) athletae 
exercent. Read luctatorium ubi. 

135 34 Paulus requies. Read perhaps [pausa] requtes: 
paulus [ pusillus]. 

136 1 Pagae memoriae sine idolis. The key to this may 
perhaps be looked for in Isid. 17 66 nemus...quia pagant ht 
tdola consecrabant. | 

136 8 Pancrarapina. Pancra, which several glosses repeat, 
is accepted by Lowe in his Prodromus and by Lucian Miiller in 
his note on impancrare, Nonius p. 59 Mercier. It has been 
connected with vrayxparvov; but I am more disposed to regard 
it as a Latin corruption of zav@ypa in the sense of a haul: see 
the lexicons. Rapina is used in a concrete sense by Martial 
10 87 18 aequorwm rapinas. Pancra would stand for pantra 
as anclo for avr, and the change of quantity would be parallel 
to that from dyxipa to ancéra. Gloss. Epin. 19 A 23 has 
parena for pancra. 

13616 Pantseum qui pedibus im diversis tendentibus am- 
bulat. Read pansam, and in diversa. 

13617 Pagus fluvius. Read Padus. 

1386 18 Palans legio multitudinis. Perhaps phalanz, 
legionum multitudines. 

136 21 Panelaus claritas. Perhaps daveporns. 
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186 22 Papillae manulle vel capite. Remove vel. 

186 26 Papitans tumens fala. 27 Patera regium poculum. 
Read palpitans, and transfer fiala to the next gloss. 

136 32 Pantheos deus qui se omnes habet significatores 
quast omnium deus. Read lav Oecs, deus qui in se omnes 
habet significationes, quast omnium deorum deus, Gloss. Sang. 
p. 267 34 Pantheus quasi omniwm deus deorum. Comp. Servius 
on Eel. 2 31. 

136 33 Patrat perficit aut demitht. Read either admittit 
ér commitht: the latter from Gloss, ‘Sang. p. 268 2 patravit 
perfect, commisit. 

136 385 Parentum maiora. Read marorum. 

136 41 Passim dispersi et sine modwm parumper. Parumper 
belongs to the next gloss, paulisper parumper. Sine modum 
may, in this Latin, be right. 

137 7 Pannica terra transita Africa. Perhaps Punica 
terra transita, Africa. 

137 15 Parest.constat. Read parret. 

137 22 Parentia adparendo oboedientia aequalitas. Read 
parentia a parendo, oboedientia: [parilitas] aequalitas. 

137 32 Paradonium prope baltewm. Read paradionvum 
(= parazonium) from cd. 

137 33 Partus cis de patria. 34 Particus negotiator 
ipsae. Perhaps Parthus cis de patria Parthica. [Parthicarius] 
negotiator ipse. For Parthicarius see Cod. Just. 10 47 7. 

137 35 Parat perficit vel admittit. Read patrat. 

137 36 Pascha passio grecum est. Perhaps wacyew p. 
graece est. 

138 9 Pater fie conficendocut quando pax fiet cum barbaris. 
Pater seems out of place: perhaps the words may represent 
something like this: pax a pacttone (or pacione) condicionum 
dicitur, quando pax fit cum barbaris; Festus p. 230 M pacem a 
pactione (? pacione) condicionum dict putat Sinnius Capito. 

138 19 Patihter patenter vel divisae. Read patule patenter ; 
partiliter divise. 

138 27 Panicenum genus es vestis. Read pannucea...est : 
Isidore 19 22 24, 
138 31 Peditatus propagatio filtorum. 32 Pediter pedester. 
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Perhaps [zratdoyovia] propagatio filiorum. Peditatus [pedites). 
Pedites pedestres. 

138 42 Perpeait wn fraudem induxit. Read perlexit or 
pelleant. 

138 43 Perstromata geminaestiba dit. Read peristromata 
tegmina stibadi: compare Lowe, Prodromus p. 347, and p. 140 
14 of our glossary, pestromea gegmina stifadit. 

1399 Peterat wrat. Read peverat. 

139 10 Pegasus equus velleres fonsi dictus est. Read 
Bellerophontz. 

139 21 Pela rvacula vel tela. Read pila. 

140 7 Penzomaton lumbare vel succinctoria. Read pert- 
zoma cinctum lumbare vel succinctorium: Gloss. Graec. Lat. p. 
402 44. 

1409 Penrgenam (= poenigenam) poenam sumentem. The 
reference may be a confused one to Aen. 7 772 fulmine Poenige- 
nam Stygias detrusit ad umbras, where the alternative reading 
is Phoebigenam. If not, the meaning here given of poentigena, 
poenam sumens, should be noted. 

140 11 Penetravilia interius recondita, Read penetrabilia 
...[ penetralia] interius recondita. 

140 15 Perculsus permotus...pertractus. Perhaps per- 
Sfractus. 

140 18 Perficar intentione ductus. Perhaps [permcaz] 
intentione durus: perficax [utilis]: Gloss. Sangall. p. 175 
Warren. 

140 25 Pernicibus celerissimis vel locibus. Read velocibus. 

140 31 Perjlexa multis conligata modis. Read perplexa. 

140 37 Perduillis affectus vel tyrannidem. Affectus may 
belong to the last gloss, perculsus: then perhaps we should read 
perduellio qui affectat tyranndem: Gloss. Lat. Gr. p. 148 13 
perduelliones oi cata Tov Snpov trav ‘Papaiwy Bovdevdpevoe 7 
kata Bactréov. 

140 38 Perpendit libatum perpensaret. Read libramnét vel 
(from a) perpensanit. 

140 39 Pertransit aut peringreditur. Remove aut. 

140 43 Pergrecare luzuaria Greco ritu. Read pergraecart 
luxurvare G. r. 
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140 46 Perternefecit perturvabit. Read perterrefecit per- 
turbavit. 

140 48 Perspicacem utiem. Perhaps Perspicacem [vigi- 
lantem: Gloss. Sangall. p. 175 Warren] [perficacem] utilem. 

141 27 Pertitum celerem aut permomentum. Probably for 
percitum...pervementem. 

141 36 Perfunctoriae emaginari elenter aut transitorie. Read 
perfunctorie, imaginarie, leviter a. t. 

141 40 Persicus qui frequenter aliquid patitur. Read 
passicius or perpessicius. 

1421 Perstromata gemina. Read tegiumina (tegmina). 

14211 Pessuma praecimitata vel confracta. Read pessum. 
data. 

142 27 Petulans verecundus vel importunus. Read in- 
verecundus. 

142 33 Pervicaz valde verbosus vel perseverans. Perhaps 
[perdicaz] valde verbosus. Pervicax perseverans. 

142 39 Perlucere percutere. Perhaps [percellere] percutere: 
perlucere [perfulgere]. 

143 4 Pegogiwm heruditorium puerorum. Read paeda- 
gogium, and add eruditorvum to the lexicons. 

143 12 Piabilem grandem. Perhaps the reference is to 
some such phrase as piabilis victuma, prabilis being taken 
actively and meaning lvkely to atone. 

143 16 Pipado clamor putantes. Read gipatio clamor 
pipantis. 

143.19 Pisimitio cerussa. Read psimithium. 

143 23 Pix tracait velba marina. Read pistrices beluae 
marinae. 

143 28 Pincrt philosofi filo enim grece canis dicitur. Read 
cynict p., cuev e. G. c. d. 

143 29 Ptst gavatha vel patina. Perhaps pyxis ungentaria, 
patina: see Isidore 20 7 3. 

144.2 Pisema spelunca. Perhaps chasma. 

144.3 Piste quibus raduntur capita et cedunt se corio crudo. 
Read pyctae (arucrai). | 

144 24 Plagiarius qui inducit pueros et pollitat servos. 
Pollitat perhaps stands for prolectat, perhaps for proritat. 
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150 39 Pronus facilis vel incursus. Probably for pronus 
encursus, facilis, 

150 45 Providus largus vel profusus. Read providus... 
prodigus I. v. p. 

15048 Propingus qui a femina veniunt, consanguner dicunt. 
Probably to be supplemented consanguines dicunt[ur qui a viro]. 

15118 Profectus actus. Read auctus. 

15121 Promures primaru virs vel aelectt. Read primores. 

151 34 Profectus honore honoratio. Read provectus h. 
honoratus. | 

151 35 Provilio portatione quis pro se. Read pro mrils 
portione quisque p. 8. 

15212 Prima peto percussit vel deiecit. Read prima peto 
[primum locum], from Glossae Vergilianae p. 459 26 of this 
volume: percussit devecit. 

152 40 Puerperum aetas puerilis. Read puerperium [cum 
puer nascitur] from Gloss. Sangall. p.177 517 Warren: [pueritia] 
aetas puerwlrs. 

- 152 44 Puberat crescit wcrementer. Read incrementat, 
and add pubero to the lexicons. 

1538 7 Punicamt erubuit. Georges only quotes one instance 

of punico, punicans, namely, from Apuleius. 
1638 7 Purpurilla locus extra porta uh scorta prostraant 
dictum est aut tsto vocabulo quod matronae stola libertina et toga 
prostitutae purpurea veste uterentur. Read P. l. extra portam 
ubi scorta prostabant ; dictum est autem 1. v. g. m. 8., libertinae 
toga, p. p.v.u. The lexicons do not notice this word. 

153 22 Pueretiole faederis portitores. Read fetwales 
foederts p. 

1549 Praescivus pulcher vel altus. Perhaps praespicuus. 

155 23 Praetalus bluttea. Read petalus brattea. 

155 27 Praecluens valde exclarus vel ynclitus. Read 
perhaps valde est clarus. The word praecluens should be added 
to the lexicons. 

155 29 Praecipiti preoccupatt. Read praeceptt. 

156 11 Praesentescat ex toto sentiat. Read persentiscat. 


(To be continued.) 
H. NETTLESHIP. 


‘in. 
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HORACE DE ARTE POETICA. 


V. 90 Privatis ac prope socco Dignis carminibus. The 
commentators, so far as I know, have not observed that 
privatis is in all probability a translation of técos in the sense of 
ordinary, prosy. Plato Rep. 2 p. 363 E iSia re Neyopmevov Kat 
vireo Tointav: p. 366 E ovr év troujces ovT’ ev idiots AOyots. 

Another interesting translation from the Greek is to be 
found in avidus futuri v.172. I have already pointed out in 
my “Contributions to Latin Lexicography” that Seneca uses the 
expression in the sense of anxious about the morrow. I now see, 
on reading Usener’s Epicurea (p. 307), that Horace must be 
translating the Greek expression Seouevos rHs avpiou, anaious 
for the morrow to complete his happiness, not content unth to-day. 
Epicurus ap. Plut. De Trang. Animi 16 p. 474 0 rijs adpeov 
fxvota Seouevos HOvoTa Wpdceioe mpos THY avpLov. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
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